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PREFACE. 



I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My subject 
was the Sanskrit and the PrMrrit Languages derived from it. I 
understood the word PrS,krit- in a comprehensive sense, so as 
to include modern Vernaculars o£ Northern India also ; and 
thus delir'ered a course of seven lectures on Sanskrit in its 
several forms, the Pali and the Dialects of the period, the PrAkyits 
and the Apabhrams'a, Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants 
of the older Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that had dis- 
appeared and General Questions as to the relation between these 
several languages. The method I followed i^ strictly historical, 
tracing the modern vernaculars from the original Sanskrit 
through all the different stages of development of which we 
have evidence and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. These 
lectures, with the exception of the fifth and the sixth, were 
thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and the seventh 
were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, B. B. R. A. S., bet- 
ween the years 1883 and 1885; while the third and the fourth were 
published between 1SS7 and 1889. The other two lectures re- 
mained in manuscript for a long time, until I finished in igit 
my book on “ Vaisiiavism, Saivism etc.” which was written for 
the series of Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, which is 
being published at Strassburg by Karl J. Triibner. These have 
now been revised and I publish them for the first time along 
with a reprint of the other five lectures in the present volume- 
The delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation of a 
translation of the Viiyu PurAija for the “Sacred Books of the 
East,” which had afterwards to be given up, the preparation 
of ray Early History of the Dekkan and the search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts and writing my several reports on them. 

As, since igoS, my eye-sight has been greatly impaired and 
I am unable to read matter printed iu ordinary type or an ordi- 
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nary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers and 
Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Shaivism, etc.” was 
written under these conditions, but the publication of the 
present volume was undertaken by my eldest son, Professor 
Shridhar Rarakrishna Bhandarkar, who has been associated with 
me in a good deal of my literary work. The lectures were all 
carried through the press by him at the sacrifice of a good deal 
of time and trouble. 

I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, which 
had to be set up from manuscript. There are comparatively 
few instances in the reprints of the other five lectures. 
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A'SBEEYIATIOITS. 


AbLsrsAWative. 

Absol, !55r Absolutive. 

Acc. Accusative. 

Ait.=2?Aitareya. 

Ap., Apablir.j Apblir., Apbr. 
s^Apablirainsa. 

Atli. Pr. s= AtliarvaB-Pri-tisaldiya. 
Aim . = AtrnaDepada, 

B.=Bangali 
Bridim. =:BrMmana, 

Oliit. = Cbitplivni. 

Gorp. Insc. Inci=:Oorpiis Inscrip- 
tioniim Indicarnm, 

Bat, =: Dative. 

Dlx.=:DIiaiili. 

I) ial.sr Dialect. 

Fem. =:Feiuinine. 

G.j G-uj.2s=:Gnjai4ti. 

Gen. Genitive. 

Goan.ss'Goanese. 

II.=::=Hindi. 

Imper. s=Imperatiye. 

Ind. St.=Indisolie Stndien. 
Instr. sssInstrnmentaL 
Iiitr. =Iiitx'aiisitive. 

Jiian, = Jnline^ vari 
Karli . = Karli 
Kli.=KlaalBL 
Loc.=Lacative. 

M.5 Mar.=ssMar^Gii. 

Mali.j Mabr.=Mali&rMitria 
M41.=M41vani.; 

Masc. =2 Masculine. 


■M 0 d.= 2 :Modern, 

Heut, =2 Neuter. 

Norn. s^Nominative, 

O . =: 0 riya. 

ObL=Obliq^ue« 

P. ssPanjabi. 

Pt^n. =P 4 nini. 

Parasm. ==Parasmaipada. 

Part, =ParticipIe. 

Per., Pers.=:=:Person. 

PL=:Plural, 

Pot.=Potential. 

P. p. p,!=Past Passive Participle, . 
Pr. =2 Prakrit. 

Pres, represent, 

PuRVA, 2=2: Pia'vapakstin, 
Bv.=:Eigveda', . 

S,=Smdlii 
Sain b . = Samh it tl 
Sat. rss Satapatlia, 

Saur. =22Sauraseni. 

Sid. = S iddMntin. 
Sing.=Singular. 

Sk.sss Sanskrits 
St. =: Standard, 

T ad. 2= Tadbliava, 

Tait. 2=:Taittiriya, 

Term. :=:Terinmatioii. 

Tr.ssr Transitive. 

Tulasi, =Tiilasid^ls. 
y aj . Pr. = Y ^jasaneyi PiAti- 

s 4 kliya, 

Voo.ssYocative. 
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LECTURE I. 


General Laws the BevelGpmsnt of Langimge; the 

different Stages in the Development of SanskrU, 

The occasioB. that brings us liere togetlier to-tla-y is tlie first of its 
kind in the liistorj of this University. Hitherto the University of 
Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this day •wit- 
nesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another and a more 
important function of such an institution. The main idea of a 
University is that it is a body of men devoted to learning, and engaged 
in accpiiring Icnowledge and disseminating it. A. country that has no 
such bodies of men occupies but a low position in the intellectual 
scale of the woidcl, and contributes little to the general advancement 
of mankind in knowledge. But a devotion to learning imphes 
sacrifice of worldly interests, and the poverty of learned men has 
become proverbial To enable persons, tlierefore, to apply themselves 
to the pursuit of knowledge witli undivided attention, there e^jist in 
connection witli such institutions certain appointments tenable for 
life called professorships or fellowships, endowed by tlie enliglitened 
liberality of private individnals or of tlie g-overraent of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception, to the general 
mile. In other times learning nourished in the country under the 
fostering cai;*e of its innnmerable p.rirLees and cliiefs, as -well as ricli 
merchants. Though in the -words of the poet, Sri and Sarasvati ai'e, in 
a sense, constantly hostile to ea-ch other, it is Sri alone at all times and 
in all countries that can support Sarasvati, and enable her to live and 
grow. Hence it is impossible that the Bombay University should rise 
to the dignity of a seat of learning withont such a provision as is 
foiind necessaiy in more advanced conutries, India cannot take her 
place among the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with 
them in the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection with 
iliem for the cnltivation of science, philosophy, history and philology^ 

But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge for 
its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advancement that he 
enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes his degree, flings 
aw^ay his books, and no inore troubles himself with the several branches 
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of Imowleclge to ■wHcli lie was iiitrodnoed while wdthm the walls of Ids 
college. Tlie reproach is true, as ivell as initnie. It is true if it is 
meant that since the school or college was opened by oiir Gfoverii” 
meiit we have had very few or none among ns who have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of knowdedge. But if what it is intended to 
assert is that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion 
to it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous toni.es -which adorn the library of the Sanskrit student 
and those innumerable in the Sarasvati Bhancllras scattered 

throughout the country tell a different tale. But in this, as in other 
matters, the circumstances in wdiich our virtues have grown up and are 
exercised are not the circumstances in which we are expected to display 
them, and fail to do so. Love of learning is ingrained in the very 
nature of the Hindu, but the legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit 
litei‘‘ature. A knowledge of English and of English literature and 
philosophy is, in the first iiistanoe, sought for only for its practical 
benefits. A Hindu -would not send his son to an English School if ha 
could help it. A very powerful moti v^e for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in wdiich one lives, is also wa-uting in the case of 
the so-called educated Indian. A Sluistri or Pandit is esteemed and 
treated with respect and consideration by his countrymen; the Engii>sli'“ 
Imowing Indian may he feared if he holds some Ctovernment appomt” 
ment, but if none, he enjoys no consideration. The very -\NOTdL vuivdn 
or learned’ is grudged him by the orthodox Hindu. In one Imaiicli of 
learning, however, viz. Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may 
meet, with appreciation and esteem at the hands of the learned in 
Europe. That is a s-ubject in which he may Bxteees>sfully compete with 
his European brother, and in -wdiich he has peculiar advantages which 
the latter does not possess. Among Ms own countrymen he -will find 
sympathy only if he lias studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, but 
even in this case his heterodoxy^ which is the result of his English 
education, would stand in the way. But there are indications 
that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men is growing 
about us, and the circle -will go on widening as education advances. 
In this, as in other matters, there are liopes that our countrymen 
will, in the course of time, cliiefiy through the agency of Government 
ediieatioiL, adapt themselves to their altered circumstances; and the 
Hindu’s inherent love of learning will gra>dually extend and engi’aft 
itself on the branches of knowledge to which he has been newly 
introdiicecl by the Eiuxipeam 
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Bi^i encouragement and support are essentially needed; and, taiigM 
by oiir ancient tradition, we naturally look up for tliese, in tlie first 
instance, to our Grovernment. Hitherto it has confined its endeavours 
to the education of its subjects, a thing which was never before done 
by any Indian prince, and for which it has the sti'Oiig-est claims on the 
gratitude of the Indians. But what Indian princes have all along done, 

the extension of support and patronage to men of learning, and 
tlrus enabling them to prosecute their stxidies, has not yet atti*acted the 
attention of our G-overninent, proljably because they thought the time 
had not come for it. Hext, it is the duty of those of our eountrymeiij 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advancement 
of leariung among their countrymen, l^ow the best and most effectual 
way, in •which learning can thus Ixe encouraged and patronized by all 
who have the means, is by founding IJiiivei^sity professorships to be 
bold for life. A beginning, however, has been made, and for it we are 
indebted to tlie friends of the late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good 
old Doctor himself. For, •^vhen his friends raised up the sSuin and 
expressed to him tlieir intention to pi*esent it to him, he declined to 
receive it unconditionally, and, contenting liimself with only a life 
interest in it, proposed that they should hand it over to the University, 
and found a philological leotureshi]:>. It is in virtue of tlie advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the Syndicate 
was not able to secure the services of an abler man, and that the 
duly of inaugurating tlie Wilson Leet u,i*eship, and, I may say, the new 
phase on which the University is entering, has devolved on me. 

Tlie subject on -wbich the lectures are to be delivered this year 
is tlie Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it. giipistoit;. 
is ilie language of the I'eligion, la/w, pbiloBopliy, and poeta:y of tlie 
Hindus; and ail their ancient and most i^evered books on these subjects 
are •written in tliat language. Even at the jiresent day tlie language 
we use in our daily [may ers and in the perforniance of our ■various 
religious rites is Sanslau’t; learned men carry on their disputations in 
Sanskrit, and now and then we meet with new poems written in that 
language. Prakrit is a general name gi ven to certain dialects in ■^vhicli 
we find some old books written; and in ordinaiy H.indu iisage the terni 
is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Maratlii? Gujarati, and the 
various other idioms spoken in Northern India are Prakrits. The 
wording of the subject as laid down in the calendar implies that 
Sanskiut is the more primitive these, and that the Fralmts are 
derived from ik Our busille^sBJ thereforoj is‘ to trace the history of 
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Sanskrii), to observe how fi’OHi tiie very earliesi} foiiii in which it is 
preseiited to ns in tlie existing literaiure of tlie langtiogej it gi’acliuiUy 
doveloped or was coi-rnpted into the modeiii voi'naeahwB. I^he Saoslvrit 
•which 'WO know of as Snell is not now the spokeiv language of any 
part of India oi* of the woild. It is simply preseiwed in books, and is 
used by the learned. But il* the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest 
show unmistakable signs of having l)eeii derived from tlviB ^langoage, 
it must have been at one time spoken geiterailly by our ancestoi's; and in 
being handed dowii from goxieration to gejieration it has loidergono 
vaiious modifications and changes, until we have now come to speak 
it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may jiistly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the Saniliita 
of the Black Yajurveda, there ai*e distinct indications of the dawn of 
lingnistic stn.dy.\ The Brahmaiins of the Vedas, whicli rank next to 
the Sainhit^s, and even the Taittiriya Sainhita itself, the composition 
(3i‘ which (liifers in no paxticviiarv from its are full of 

(.vtyniological explanations of words, though often they ai*e fanciful." 
One Xchaiya followed anotlieiv and tliey all caref ully observed tlie 
tacts oiMheir langmige, and laid down tlie laws they could discover. 
They studied and compared the significations and forrns of words, 
observed what was common to them, separated tlie constant alemeut 
from that which waB variable, noticed the strveral changes thak words 
undergo in different cireninstances, and hy such a pi'ocess of phiiologieal 
analysis , completed a system of granunar and etymology. In the 
iJiiriikta, Ytskaj whose exact date we do not know, but who xiitist have 
Honrished sevtmal centuries before Christ, lays doAvn correct principles 
of the derivation of words. The last of the'’ grammarian ti^eliaryas 
were Ffinini, EMy%mna, and Pataiijaliy The Prakrit dialects wiiich, 

^fncTf ?i% giit cm%??r 

JIRttS W Speo<a. onl inarticaktu 

• and inicIiHtingui«hed ( into its par t« ). Then tlie gods sai<i to Indm, T)istingui.sli 
Dur Hpeecli into parts.’ He said, M will ask a gift of you, let Sonia he poured into 
one eup forme and Yayu together.’: Heuee Soma is poured into one cup for Iiidra 
and Vayii together. Then fndra going Into its jiiidst distinguished it. Hence 
distinct speech is now Hpokeii. Tait, Samh., VI. 4,7. 

■ ' A ' 

2. The Ait. Bralmi. gives the etymology of OT ( III. 0 ), of (til. 2^1) 
of ( VII. 13 )j the Tait, Samh., of (I. 5. 1), of f ^ ( II. 4, 1, and II. 5, 2)- 
the Talt, Brahin.,of^^ ( I. l,5),of7r^^(II. 7;^ 
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sprang from Sanskrit were next made tlie subject of observation and 
analysis. The buys of plionetic cliange or decay in accordance witli- 
wliicb Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
Tbe Sanskrit and non-SanEkrit elements in tbose languages were 
distingnisbed from eacli oilier. This bi’ancli of plulology also was 
worked np by a iininber of men^ tbongii tiie writings of one or two only 
liave come down to ns. 

In tbis condition Sanskrit pbilology passed into tbe bandvS of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammatical 
system at the close of tbe lasP^' century led to a total revolution in the 
pbiloiogical ideas of Europeans. Before tbis time there was hardly a 
scientilic treatment of linguistic facts, etymological analysis "was 
scarcely known, and philological speculation had not emancipated 
itself from the trammels of religion. The Jews were the chosen people 
of God, and hence their language, the Hebrew, was the most original 
of all languages, aiid all otliei’s were derived from it. Tbis was the 
belief of European scliolars, as tbat of the orthodox Pandit at the 
present day is that >Saiiski‘it is tlie primitive language, and ail others 
are corriiptions of it; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in 
the fact that tlie languages he generally lieai's spoken about him have 
really sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about 
tins time prepai'ed Europe for independent thought in philology, j:ind 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be coiidueted 
and detei’inined the current in wide ii it should run. The languages 
« vi Euro];)e, ancient and luodern, were compared with Sanskrit and 
witli tjacli other. This led to (a)Tiiparative philology and tho 
classification of languages, and a comparison of the words and forms 
in the different languages led scliolars into the secrets of the growth 
of human speech, and the science oflanguage was added to the list 
of existing branches of kno wledge. The progress made within about 
fifty years is laarvellous, and affoi'ds a striking instance of the 
iiitellectual activity of the Europeans. In tlie cultivation of philology 
and the elaboration of this new science the Gernnms, of all other 
nations, have been mosi) prominent, and have done by far the greater 
portion of the work. The more limited field of Prakilt plulology with 
which, we are here concerned lias not been left uncultivated. PMij 
the earliest of the Frakrit dialects, is almost as inucli studied in 
Europe as Sanskrit. We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour; a 
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i Civilian, and a Danish scholar, Fansboll; and of a Native 
Grammar by Kachehayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman; an origina.1 
treatise on tins subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by 
the late lamented Professor Childers.^ The dmivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by tlu 3 great Frendi 
scholar, M. Buinouf, and the equally great German scholar, Pi-ofessor 
Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in one of Colobrooke’.s 
essays and in the preface to Professor Wilson’s Hindu Theatxu 
Lassen also wrote a book entitled Institutiones Lingufo PracraiicaV 
based upon the gTammatical works of native writers, and upon tbp 
Prakrit passages ocoiming in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor 
Weber, whose industry and comprehensive gra,sp are admii-able ’ims 
published an elaborate analysi,s of the language and contents of -i 
Jaina religious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the 
language of a collection of Prfikiit songs by Hala, together with an 
edition and tianslation of the work. Dr. Coivell has .bimmhb out' a 
nice edition of the Prakrita-Prakas’a by Vararuchi; and '^Dr Mnir 
whose works are so valuable to the student, devotes a’ la.ro’e portion of 
his second volume of the “Sanskrit Texts” to Prakrit philoloo-y in 
which he gives his own views and a summary of those of “other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D’Alwi.s 1ms puhli.shed a work on the P-Ui 
and in India an edition of the PiAkyit Grammar of Kramadis’vara has 
been published in the Bibliotheca Indiea, and of that of HemacliamC 
in Bombay by a Jaina priest witli the a.ssistaiioe of a f^tistri*^ ' Tft 
modern vernaculars have not yet succeeded in attractino. the attenti L 
of the learned in Furope. E.s.says on some points“of vernacahm 
philology by Professor Hoernle, of Jayanarayaii’s Oollece Benares 
have appeared in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic sldetv ‘v ! 
the most impoitant worir on this subject that has yet appeared 'is MV 
Beames ,s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aiyan Lm:io.u.in-es 'P 
volumes have been published, and the third and last i,r~tod" 
Mr. Beame,s has brought Ins subject down to the pronoun- ' alid i] 
forthcoming volume Bp. Trump iu his 'valnn le 

Grammar of the Siiidlu language compare.s t.he grammatical forum 
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This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1 w i 

ujr the reader to reniemher this in ii*'oin*»' over ^iGcessary 

vahialde additions to Pali publicatioiiH liave Tdeen sketch. Many auit 

the Pali Test Society. ^ iuim. been made since then, especinUy by 
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existing ill tlie seTeral veriio^cnlars, and recent gTammarians of GnjarMi 
oaid Maratlii Inxye made attempts in some cases to tra,ce tlie granimar 
of tliese languages front tlie Sanskrit tliroiigli tlie Prakrit. A Gujarati 
Sastri, named YrajalM, liasivritten a, useful little tract on tlie liistory 
of Ids vernacular.® But upon the wliole, it must be acknowledged that 
vernacailar jiliilology is still in a state of infaiicjj and it great deal of 
wiiat lias been written is unsatisf actor j. 

Before I proceed to the subject in liand, it is necessary tliat I 
sliould trace some of the laws of tlie development and growili of 
language, as I sball have occasion to refer to tbem frequently in tlie 
course of tliese lectures. Suppose a person wislies to express tke idea 
a milage^ and tlie only means at liis command are tke roots and inde- 
pendent words in a langnoge suck as tlie Sanskrit. How tke word 
wkieli expresvses a is q-fii*, and anotlier w^hick signifies tke tn- 

terior is 1?^^. By joining the hvo togetker in suck an expression as 
lie conveys the idea tlie mtenor of, or m, a milage. How tkia 
word is pronounced or by persons wdio have either not keen 
taugkt to pronounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. 
Thi s again is reduced to or and tkeiice to or and iiitiinate- 

ly to Iff or In this ma,nner becomes or wkicli, as 

you knowq are tke forms of the Gujarati, Sindiii, and Hindi locative. 
Ill this contlition its oiigin is forgotten by the speakers, and becomes 
simply a terniiriation signifying mtenor. Again, if a man wants 
to speak of O’/iu who maJws a pot Mid has not got a word to express the 
idea, lie naturally puts ingetker the words pot and wc/cer, and 
uses the compound After a time, by faulty pronunciation, 

tke ^goes ont and tke word is reduced In tke same -way, as 

before, the persons who use the -word ^sp^Rka/ve no consciousness that 
tikey are putting togetker two words, one of wkicli means a pot and 
tke other maheri but the syllable becomes wdtk tlieni a simple 
termination wkicli signifies tke doer of the tiling expressed by tke 
base. We tkus see tliat tliese two very general terminations wwe 
originally independent words, and tkat in tke course of time tkey lost 
tkat character. If you examine those forms which constitute the 
declensions and conjugations of any language you may happen to know 
you will find tliat these also have originated in the same way. When, 
our remote ancestors wished to say J noto do, tkey put togetker ft g 

6. Hoemle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg^s 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson’s Lingiiistie Survey of India have, among others, keen 
puklisked since them 
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nnw, and. I, and said f ifir, a.f terwards cliaiiged for ilie sake of eiiplion}^ 

In tke Baine wayf'^ft^ m.eansffo wotfJie^^m^ now he ijxmi) 
thou^ !^])eing a coiTnptionof f|f a pronoiui signifying iliou^ and do 

^mw tJwi. 1 . Or tliey expressed present time by using a pi’onoan equi valent 
tollers ovtliismdiiml hiow here 7ie,tlie^ being tbe same as tliat 
•we find in tbe foinns &o. and signifying somotbing 

tliat is near. In tins manner we are able to trace tlie oiigitial significa.- 
tion of a good many of these forms, bnt since after tbeiidnventioTi, tliey 
are more or less comipted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all 
cases. Still, we know enongli to be able to lay it down as certain •bbat 
tbis is tbe mode in wHcb all onr gimimatical fornis liave originated. 
^Wlien a langnage is in tliat condition in wliicli grammatical relation 
is expressed by sncli coinpotmds coiisoionsly formed, and botb parts of 
tbe compound can be used independently, it is said to be in tlie analytic 
stage. Tbe cbangeof to i^f or or of to or of to or 
< is wbat is called jilKmetic decay. Tbougb tbis is tisually spoken of in 
censure as corruption, it is tbe means by •vvliieb a language leaves tlie 
analytic stage and develops, Tbe words forming tbe compound grow 
together, botb being altered in the process, and tbe original sense o I: 
the latter is forgotten. It is tbis circumstance tl)at renders plionetic 
cbange possible, for, if those wlio speak tbe langua,ge always used tlie 
two wni(s in the coinpoimd with a conscious desire to express their 
joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic decay 
reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus a language 
arrives at •what is called the syntbetic, stage. All tbe dead Aryan 
languages, and most of tbe living ones also, aro'm tbe syntbetic 
conditionj wbile the Cliinese is said to be in tbe analytic stage. 

Pbonetic decay or corruption is a process tliat is constantly g-oing 
on in. a living language. At some stages of its bistory it is very I'apid 
and at others slow. It sonietimes wholly transfoims words. Its 
causes are deeply ingrained inhuman nature itself .Language is not the 
end and aim of human life; it is simply an ixistrumeiit of communicat- 
ing thought, and the matter of thouglit is always rnoi’e important 
than the expression. The utterance of a word implies a.n effort. W’e 
have to force the breath through the windpipe, check or compreiss it 
at different points in its passage through the moixtli, and then let it 
off. The or the opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and 
the various parts of the mouth are our organs of speech, and an in* 
numerable variety of sounds may be produced by their means- In 
proiiGUBcing certain letters the glottis must be sketched or expanded^ 
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while in the case of oiliers it is contracted, which is its more 
•matnral condition. The breath Avhich comes out when it is expanded 
is called s^mtsa or simple iiiiintonated breath by the old Indian 
Philologists, but when the glottis is contracted and the breath is 
intonated by the vibration of tlie vocal chords, it becomes wdiat is 
called ndda^ i, e., tone or intonated breatb. Simple breath is the 
materia,! cause of the liard consonants, and the intoiiated breath 
of the soft, and of the vowels. WJien ndda is forced out and allowed 
to pass away without being obstructed we pronounce vowels, and 
’wben both s’rdsa and nada are obstructed at different parts of the 
mouth, the sounds that are formed are consonantal. Hence a eon* 
sonant cannot be pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching 
organs are separated and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vow^el positions, that the sound is produced. When the 
mtonated breath ivS let off through the rounded lips, it forms ^ , and 
v?ith the loAver lip a little further off, while if the lips completely 
touch each other, and the breath is thus obstructed in its passage, 
we have ¥ which, with a greater force of respiration becomes and 
when it is partly sent into the nose, it assumes the foinn of n. If the 

is in the same condition as ndda wlieii it forms ^and ^we have 
t^ and 'Wlieii these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of 

the toiigaxe foinniiig a complete contact with the root of the upper 
teeth, we have and When the contact is effected higher 

up and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we havo 
^ and UT. If the middle of the tongue is brought near the palate, 
ndda passing through the inteiwening space forms the vowel i“yand 
when the tongue is a little further off and the mouth more open, 
we have while if there is complete contact, the two kinds of breath 
give ns and ^ as before. When the root of the tongue 

toiiclies the lower skirt of the palate, we liave similarly and 

If the intonated breath is allowed to pass away when the mouth 
is in. its natural position with the lips open we have the vowel 
and Avith greater force of breath, the aspirate The vowel portion 
of ^ and differs from ^ in the whole lower part of the mouth being 
brought closer to the ripper in pronouncing it, A¥hile in pro- 
BOiincmg the two parts of the mouth are more widely 
apart; so that the vmAvel sound imudA’-ed in ^ is the closest, 
s3ff, the most open. The diphthongs % and are and 

t^h^pronouiiced hastily. In pimiotincingthe se.mi-v"Owels the organs 
ai’o hronght very close to each otliei’j but do not form a complete 

g V. . ... " ' 
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contact I go tliat tlie breatii is eompressed a-iicl B.ot shut up. Stilly 
like t-lie mutes, they cauiiot he •proiioaiicecl without separating the 
organs. We pinnoiince ^ywlien we bring the two lips and the ends 
of the upper teeth into close pin:rixmty, aiid it thus coiTespoiids to 
the vowel i"; for ¥ the position is the same as that for f, the proxi- 
mity only being greater; while ^ is foiined a little alxove the dental 
position by emitting the b3:oath l>y the sides of tlie tip of the tongae, 
and ^ a little below the cerebral. Tlie sibilants ^5 aaid are con- 
tinuous sounds made by letting off tlie s'vdsa oi* simple breatli 'with the 
Bmm force as in. the case o:f- tlie liaitl aspirates and through the space 
betw-een the middle of the tongue and the palatal, cerebral, ancl dental 
oxMleiito-'palatul positions brought as near to each other as in pro^^ 
noiiiicmg vowels. 

You will thus see ho w minute and laborious these operations are. 
The (iiflicultj is increased wdaen. we have to pronoiiiiGe t wo or more 
consonants togetlier. We have first to put the organs of speech into one 
position, and immediately afterwards into anotliei^ witliout leaving the 
first. Accurate proinin elation tliei.efore requires gi^eait effoiti, and since, 
according to an ohser ration of Loclce, laboin,* i.V)r labour’s sake is agaii.n,st 
nature, the tendency always exi.sts of making as little oif oil as is consistent 
with the necessity of makiiig oneself' understood. Hence is trails- 
formed to gf f. e. only the quantity of breatli necessary to pro,!:iOunce ^ 
islet ofi, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact is saved; 

become and thence where also you ■will 

see that the contact is avoided; becomes in whieli ca.se we find 
th,at the effort involved in the change from one position of; the vocal 
organs to another is economised, thougli the pressure which, oig-aiis 
exert upon eacli otlier in the pronunciation of a conjunct continues tlie 
same, f, e. we have a conjunct aBbefoii’e/biit thetwoineiifberB areass^.b^^^^ 
latecl. This is ‘fiirther changed to in 'wlii.ch the pressure is avoided, 
but the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated by 
- leiigtheiiing the preceding vowel. . This tendency to phonetic decay is 
so po-werM that if not counteracted it would in the short space of a 
fe-w generations render a language entii-ely unintelligible to its former 
speakei?s, Oliildren, in their first essays at speech, often mispi’o** 
pounce words, and if they were left to 'themselves, the language of a 
coiintiy 'Would undergo very great transformation in a short time. 
But at home and in schools they are taught to speak the lang'uage of 
. their parents correctly, and -trlus result is averted. Bdinia'tion, there™: 
fore, is an , agency which arrests the progress of decay. A.noth^^^ 
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i cli,eok is a-forded by tlie necessity of laaldng oneself intelligible. If a 

I ■ man is careless about bis language lie will not be miderstoocl. He bas 

I tlierefore necessarily to endeayoiir to speak as otbex' people do. The 

: i feeling of society is filso arrayed against tlie corruption of a language, 

j Tb.e speecli wliich does not approacli tlie received standard is branded 

I as vulgar. Tbe tendency to corruption is greatly diminislied wlien a 

p, language comes to Iiave a literature. Some races are very careful 

libout tlieir speeclg and preserve it in a com parativelj pure condition; 
there are otliers 'wliicli corrupt it greatly. But even in tbe case of 
tbe foriner} accidents in its historj^ iimy transforin tbe idiom consider- 
ably , If one race comes in contact with anotberp gi'f cs it its 

languages it is sure to be greatly corrupted. Tlie alien race cannot 
catcb tlie pronunciation properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally 
so constituted or its previous vocal liabits may be of sucli a nature as 
to render tbe sounds of tbe language diflieiilt or impossible to be imi- 
tated. If til ere were no scliools and. colleges for teacliing Englisli to- 
ns, -we sbould corrupt tbe language of otir milers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly miiiiteUigible to tliem. Tlie native sentry’s 
cballenge for “who comes there” would be a piizale to the 

scientific pbilologist, 

Tbe griiimnixtical terminatioiivS 'wbicb. are oftener used than any 
particular words stiff ei* the most by this process of decay, and after n> 
time tb.ey arc cunf used witli eacdi or dropped away. When a 

language is reduced to this condition, it lias to fall bade upon tlie 
expedient witli wbicb it started, end tack on certain words or particles 
to its noims and verbs to express tbe relations wbic.b the bid ternii™ 
11 ations denoted, ivnd thus the analytic state returns. But the old 
process goes on, again, and these word.s in their turn assuiiie the 
character of terminations. Sometimes along with, a case-form there 
exists in the language another expression conveying tlie same sense. 
'When the former goes out of use tlie latter takes its place, or soine« 
times the latter drives out the former. Tbe modern vernaculars have 
bad to resoi’t to tins process of recoiistiaictlon iu a great measure, ancl,, 
as in the older languages, it has already become difficult in several 
eases to trace the origin of the forms. Bor instance, in Sansknt the 
termination which expresses f i.itui*e time is and when it is applied 
to tbe root to give, we liave he will give. Tins is veiy 

likely a compound of the i*oot to he and to go, so that the con- 
trivance the early itiy an s liad recourse to to express futniby, was to 
attach to a root two others expressive of. going to he; therefor^ 
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origma% meant lie does not give, but iinll 

give since lie goes to do it. Koav tliis in the derived clialecis 

becomes first then ?f|and \ in order. 

Phonetic comrptioii has thus reduced tins form to o:v %. and that 
to the pi’esent tense J has also assumed the same appearance. 
There is thus no distinction hetween them; wlierefore to express 
fntnre time onr hingnages have had reeoiii'se to a variety oi’ expedients 
■which i shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
ho’wever, has hit npon tlie same that was nsed by oui‘ ea;.rly ancestors, 
and distinguished futurity by adding to this slirtmken form tlie past 
participle of to go^ which is ehanged to l|f by ooinbiidng the 
vowels, and thus the form of the future, signifies literally, gone 
that he Qtnay) give. 

Another pheiiomenoii constantly observable in tlie history of the 
growth of a language is the nse of false analogies. Thus in Saiislait 
the root ^ to hear takes the augment % in the Present and three other 
tenses or moods, and the Sanskifib of he hears is i^ow in 

the course of time people forg*ot that this termination was used in 
these tenses alone, and extended it to the Ifutiire, the past participle, 
and other derivatives, so that in the Pali and the Prakiits tlio root 
itself became instead of This root has descended to 

most of the modern dialects in this same form. In the same way 
to h'uy became to hnotv^ f vj to hiow^ ^^ and so 

on. All these exist in the vernaculars so augmented. In tlie same way, 
though ^ is con jugated in Sanskrit by adding t to tlie base according* to 
the rule of the eighth conjugation, and forms fc., in 

Prakrit it ia conjugated according to the rule of the first or tlie teutli 
•which are ge-neralised, and has or This arises from tlic same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, from the ami- 
logy of from ciib fro;ui &c., -tliey use from tliough. 
the correct Marathi form is and you iiiay remember vsuch expressions 

as 'T knowed” and that DickenvS puts into the inouth of 

his lowei:* characters. The Pali and the Pi'Mciits are full of sucli forma- 
tinns. This law may be called the law of false onaiogies or of the 
generalisation of grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and tlie 
' effect of it is to do awuiy wdth anomalies and introduce simplicity in 
a language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, viz. 
the economization of effort, and its operation is restricted also by the 
same causes as thos© which arrest the progress of phonetic conuiptioin 
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Hitliei'io we liare been considering tbe growth or decay of tlie 
gTaminar of a langtiage. Bnttlie names of objects constitute a very 
important part of Imman speech. These are not arbitrary or simply 
coiiTentioiiai The possibility of mere conventional names can exist 
only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing tli at they should 
call such a thing by such a name. But this implies a condition of 
high social and political dev elopineiit, which in an early state of society 
does not exists and^ in the absence of languagej cannot exist. The pro- 
cess is very artificial, and would hardly be worthy of the intellectual 
natiu'e of man; andthougli even in a high state of civilisation a lan- 
guage grows, and new names spring up, this is not the wvay in whicli 
they do so. The names of objects are always expressive of some 
attribute possessed by those objects. ^ 5 ;^ the earth is that which is 
broad, th e stiny that which shines, the sea^ that which has 

•water, ^^fatlie)\ one wdio protects, dat{{/ht6t\ one -who milks cow’s. 
.But you -will see that these names are not logical definitions, for tliey 
have the defect of (itzvya/ptl^ i, e. are too w'ide. It is not the earth alone 
that is broad, nor the sun alone that slanes, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-eminently, 
and Iience the terms become .restricted them. What is general is 
thus ;rendered paiticular, and tlae sense of words is, »so to say, 
specialized. This process goes on continually in a living language, not 
only in the invention of new^ names, but often it woiks in a manner to 
naxTOw the sense of existing -words. Thus, etymologically signifies 
feeling,’ 'a sensation,’ thence it is restricted in Sanskrit to a pai'ti- 
cular sensation, that of se'vmre pain; but the pre-einineiit pain is that 
expeiieiiced i]i cliild birth, hence the Prakritised foim of tlie woi.*d 
signifies in Marathi tliat special pain. So, If Bluff in Sanslaat denotCvS ‘a 
female that is pregnantj’ but I||V|ut the Maratlxi form of! the -word is re- 
stiicted to 1.0-wer animals; ixi Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generalljr, but 
ixi. Maratlii, and in G-ujarati in the form of it signifies a particular kind 
of heat, ‘feverMdiougli the w^onl not lost its general sense; 

denotes originaliy ‘tlie heart,’ in modern Marathi in tlie fo;rm of 
it signifies ^courage,’ which is a quality of the heart, tliough in old 
Marathi it pinseiwes its original sense; in Sanskrit means ‘a 
ball’ generally, blit ill Pa.njaM and Gujaiuti in the form of it is 
restricted to this ball of fiesii and bones, ‘the body’; in Sanslait 
signifies ‘an attendant’, but in the form of it denotes in the 
Plindi ‘a pupil or disciple’, who, according to Indian custom, is lag 
master’s close altendaiit, and in Bangaii and the Goanese Marathi^ iu 
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tlie forms of and ‘a boy’ ov son, wlio is constantly fAout Iris 
parents. Opposed to tlris is a. process wlricli, may be called. generaliBa-* 
tioii of the sense, Tlriis tlie root originally signified dooldiig 
or searcliiiig for a cow’; it was tliexi extended to any kind of ts'earc.ln 
ing’, and lastly in tire form it sig'nifies in Maratlii iind’: 

originally Hdie lord of tlie gods, Vis in Sanskrit used to signify 
^tlie lord’ of any class of beings, sncli expressions as 
&c. being every common; and a notalxle example of this process is 
adfordecl by tbe ivord wbicli in Sanskrit nieans to. kingV bid, in 
tire forms of or is in tlie inodei’n langinrges used as a title of 
distinction, and in Maratlii. any resjrecta'ble gentleman, not following 
tlie priestly occnpation, and not a man of learning may be called a 
rdr. Sometimes, wdren by means of pbonetic corruption a -word is 
reduced to tw-o forms, eaclr of tire two acq[ui.res a distinct sense. Tlins, 
Sanslait is in tlie modern languages corrupted H., gif S., 

B., and in tlris form it means ‘an old man.’ It is also corrupted 
to H., S., ^ B., cftf G-., and Goan. MVin wliicli. foian it 

Bigni lies ‘great,’ ‘large,’ or* ‘more advanced in age’. In tlris last sense, 
tlie termination ^ or ^ is appemlecl fo it (.M". , S. 

The Sanskrit word, ^fof liecomes^irr in the sense of ‘a fesliN’al,’ i.n Pali 
and the Prakrits, but ^ufin tlie sense of ‘a moment.’ In. Mara! In ^01 
is f uillrer transforxned to fTWj and^^ruf in tlie form of f%^| also oeenrs 
in tlie old literature and in one of its dialeei;s. The Sanslcrit 
in the form ^ of II., 

means hriglit, dear, pwvr, hnt in the form of M., H., G., P., S-, 

B., it means feobfc or imde. This sense it accpdred by the first 
process explained above, since a desolate land is cleared, purified of its 
tauants or appurtenances, means in Marathi a dwauf and 
hwnigdjacked, Tliis last word exists in tlie other languages also, and 
both, are derived from idie Sa-nsliTit 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I sliall 
notice is tlie gradual disappearance of woj?ds. As men advance in 
knowledge and civilisation new ideas and inodes of tljinking arise, 
and the old ones fall into disuse. And since words are tlie repr 6 sentati \ns 
of ideas, new words iilw ays come in, and the old go out. The chaiiges 
th,at the MaiAthi language, for instance, has undei’gone in this inspect 
since the time of Jimiies’vaiii, or the Plindi since tlie time of Chanda, 
render tlie older books unintelligible to inodeni readers. There 
also yarious other causes. Sonietiines, when another language rises 
into importance on iimcouiit of political ciroiunstances, or when it ia 
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admired and esteenied by a nation., as Sanskrit is by Hindus, a great 
many 'worf].s are borro wed fi^oin, it, and necessarily tlie older ones go 
ont to make room for tliem, or disa,.ppear because tliey are regarded 
as vulgar. Tlie opening of an intercourse 'witk a foreign nation 
brings about the same result. These causes account in a great 
measure for the Irict that so many' -words in onr langnages hav'e 
become obsolete. Jiianes’varai’s Prakrit TOR had to make room for 
tlie Sanskrii. for tuid for and the word 

has welhnigli supplanted the old g|, as has done which, itself 
must once have driven out such, a word as or the Prakrit 

forms and , 

The lang-Liages of the civilised nations of the world have been, 
divided into three familiesi, tlie .Aryan or Indo -European, the Semitic, ■ 
and the Turanian. Tlie first comprises the Indian branch, co.nsistiBg 
of Sanskrit, Pali and tlie Prakrits, and the modern Vernaculars o£ 
Bortliern. India and of Ceylon; the Iranic branch consisting of Zend, 
the sa.c.red language of tlie Parsis, tlie Pehlevi and. the other cognate 
dialects; the Hellenic or the Greek branch., comprising the languages 
of Ancient Greece and its modern representatives ; the Italic branch, 
consisting of the Latin, and the cognate ancient la-ngnages of liialy 
ami tlie dialects deiived fro,ni Latin, the linlian, tlie French and the 
old Provencal, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Walla, chian ; 
the Keltic or the language of tliose Kelts or Gauls that so often figime 
in E/oman histo:iy, and distinguislied into two varieties, tlie Kyimic?, 
now spoken in. Wales and in the P.i;‘ovirj,ee of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken, in the Isle of Man, tlie Higlilaiuls of Scotland, and 
Ii'elaiid ; th.e Lithiia-niaii and Shivonic, eo,inprising* the laiigiiages of 
Litlmani a, Russia', Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic ra,ces genei’ally ; and 
the Teiitonic hranch, consisting of the Sca-ndinaviaii group, f.e. the 
languages of Swudoii, Korway, Iceland, a.nd Denmark, of the High 
German c. the old a-nd the pi'esent language of Germa/iiy, and of the 
Loiv Ger,man, which comprised the old Anglo-Saxon, and the other 
]a,nguages spoken on tlie coa-sts of Gerniany, tlie modern representatives 
of wliicli are the English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Fries- 
land, and the Korth of Germany. The second family comprises the 
Hebrewg the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and 
the cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the 'Mongolian tribes. To this la^st family the 
dialects s]ioken in Southerii India are also to be .refeired. The Zend 
approaches Simsknt ■ m,ost, but the affinities of this latter with. 
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the foims of and hoy’ or son^ who is constantly about his 

parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called generalisa- 
tion of the sense. Thus the x*oot originally signified booking 
or searching for a cow’; it Avas then extended to any kind of Search- 
ing’, and lastly in tlie form of iTcf^^ it signifies in Marathi ‘to fiiid’; 

originally hJie lord of the gods, ’ is in vSaiiskrit msed to signify 
‘the lord’ of any clas>s of hoiiigs, such expi^essions as 
&c, being eA^ery common; and a notable example of tliis process is 
afforded by the Avord Avhich in Sanskrit means ‘a king’, but, in 
the forms of ic;f^ or is in the modern languages used as a title of 
distinction, and in Marathi, any respectable gentleman not folIoAAdng 
the priestly occupation, and not a man of learning may be called a 
riii\ Sometimes, AAdien by means of phoimtic cniTUption a -word is 
reduced to tAVo forms, each of the two acq^uires a distinct sense. Thus, 
Sanskifit is in the modern languages coiTiipted to fp H., S., 

B., and in this form it means ‘an old man.’ It is also cormpted 
to S., B., (x., and Goan, M. in Avliich. form it 

signifies ‘great,’ ‘large,’ or ‘more adA^anced in age’. In this last sense, 
the termination ^ or ^is appended to it (M. S. ^Ct). 

The Saaslait Avord hccomes in the sense of ‘a. festi\ml,’ in Pali 
and the Pj*akrits, bnt ^erin tlie sense of ‘a inoment.’ In Maratlii 
is further transformed to in tlie form of also occurs 

in the old literature and in one of its dialects. Tlie Saiiskrit 
in the form of ^^55 M., II., S,.; G., P, 

means hrighf, dem\ pnre^ but in the form of M,, H., G,, P., S., 

B., it means desolate ov imsfe. This sense it acquired by the fia/st 
process explained aboA^e, since a desolate land is cleared, purified of its 
tenants or appxxrtenancGS. means in Manithl a dwmf and 
linm'jphiicked. This last word exists in the other languagGS also, and 
both are derh’eO from the Sanskrit 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I shall 
notice is the gradual disappearauee of Avords. As xiien. advance in 
knoAvledge and civihsation iigaa^ ideas and inodes of thinking arise, 
and the old ones fall into disuse. And since ay ords are the represoutatiAUis 
of ideas, new words alAvays come in, and tlie old go out. The (•hanges 
that the Maratbi language, for instance, has undergone in this resjiecfc 
since the time of Jnanes’vara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, 
render the older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are 
also various other causes. Sometimes, Ayheii another language rises 
into importance on account of poHtical circurnstanceB, or Avhen it hi 
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admired and esteemed hj a nation, as Sanskrit isky HindiiSj a great 
many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily tlie bklei'’ ones go 
ont to make room for them, or disap]3ear becan»se they are regarded 
as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse with a foreign nation 
brings abont tbe same result. These causes account in a great 
measure for the fact that so many words in our languages have 
become obsolete. JhanesVain\s Pralqit h make room for 

the Sanskrit 3Tf|^ for and for and the word ^ifi?r 
has welbnigh supplanted the old §f, as 1*^3? has done wdiich itself 

must once have driven out such a avoxtI as or the Prakrit 

forms of arfgr and ^ 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been, 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the Semitic, 
and the Tiumiian. The first comprises the Indian branch, consisting 
of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern Yernaciilars of 
ITortheim India and of Ceylony the Iranic branch consisting of 55 end, 
the sacred langarage of the Parsis, the Pelilevi and the other cognate 
dialects; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, comprising the languages 
of Ancient Greece and its modern representatives ; the Italic branch, 
eoiisisting of the Latin and the cognate aiicieiit languages of Italy 
and the dialects derived from Latin, the Italian, the French and the 
old Provencal, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallaehian ; 
the Keltic or the language of those ICelts or Gauls that so often figure 
in Roman history, a/nd distinguished into two varieties, tlm Kynmlc, 
iiow spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, and 
Ireland; the Litlmanian and Slavonic, comprising the languageR of 
Lith/nania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic races generally ; and 
the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandinavian group, Ac. the 
languages of Sweden, Hoiway, Iceland, and Heiunark, of the High 
German A c, the old and the present language of G'eraiany, and of the 
Low German, which comprised the old Anglo-Saxon and tlie other 
languages spoken on tlie coasts of Germany, the modern representatives 
of which ai/e the Fmglish, and the dialects spoken in I-Iollancl, Fxies- 
land, and the Hortli of Germany. The second family comprises the 
Hebrew, the Arabic, the Ghaidee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and 
the cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Soutlxern India are also to be referred. The Zend 
approaches Sanslait the most, but the affinities of this lattei" with 
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G'X'eelc a^ncl Latin are also very strildng, and sneli an to convince ev& 
a determined sceptic. Sanskrit lias preserved a greater minaber of 
ancient forms than any of these langnages, hence it is indispensable 
for purposes of oomparative pbilology. 

The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, two 
varieties of the language ; but a/ third may also, as I shall presently 
endeavour to show, be cleaidy distinguished. Of these the most 
ancient is that found in the hymns of the Bigveda Sainhit4. These 
were composed at diiferent times and by different Rishis, and were 
transmitted from father to son in certain families. Tims tbe tin ixl 
of the ten collections, wMoh make np the Samhita, bears the name of 
Vis’vtoitra, and the hymns contained in it were composed by the 
gi^eat patriarch and liis descendants. The seventh is ascribed to 
Vasishtha and his family. The composition of these hymns there” 
fore, extended over a long period, the language is not the same 
throughout, and while some of them, present a vai*iety so close to the 
later Sanskrit that there is little difficulty in tinderstanding them, 
the style of others is so antiquated that they defy all efforts at 
interpretation, and their sense -was mot understood even by the Eisbis 
who nourished in the very next lifceraiy period, that of the Bj'ahnuiuas., 
Still for our purposes we may neglect these differences a,nd considet’ 
the Vedic variety of Sanskiut as one. 

The chief characteristics of tlie Yedic language are these: — It con« 
tains a large number of Avords that have become obsolete or cbanged 
tbeir sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is a greater 
variety of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense of 

‘ worthy to be seen, or handsom,e h &c. abstract norms 

from the roots produced’, 

&c., nouns of agency having a past sense (Piln. III. 2,171), which 
govern an accusative, signifying ^handsome’ or ‘favour,’ 

&c. The nominative pteal teimiination of nouns end i.ng in is 
(Pffii. YII. 1, 50), as as well as as 

and the instrumental plural is or (Pan. YII. 1, 10), The 
vowel eases of nouns in are often formed by joining the vowels by 
the usual Saindlii rules ,* as or accusative singular of HI'; 

and genitive singulars of and The instrumental 

singular is made up by affixing 3Tf, Hfr PIi instead of sfjf, as 

&c. (Pan. YIT. 1, 39); sometimes of other nouns also, 
as Hfqqt &c. The nominative and AU)Cative dual of masculine 

and the plural of neuter nouns in ^ ofieu end in as 
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Rt. II. 12 , 4, to Rv. I. 3 , 2; and the in- 

strumental singular of feminine nouns in | is optionally formed by 
simply lengthening the Towel (Pan. VIT. 1, 39), as Rt. I. 

82, 2. The locatiTe singular termination is often di'opped, as in 
sqfiRi;; or its arr ehangecl to •■3? J, as in ;TfWlfor s^i^f (Pan. VII. 1, 39). 
The Parasmaipacla first person plural termination of verhs is < 
(Pan. VII. I, 46), asTfjff Ti3Ti% Rv. I. 1, 7, .and that of tJie thh’d 
person plui*al is often or Klf, as 5==^ or Other foi’ms also admit 

of this as The ^ of the Aimanepada tei^minations is often 

dro]3ped (P^n, VII. 1, 41), as By. I. 71, 9. There are eight 

diiferent forms of raood called %^l)y P^niiiij nvhich has a coxiditioaal 
_ or siibjiinctiye , sense; I ST. ?Tn%ra(:, Bv, I.' 25, ; 12, 

By, I, 1, 2, This is lost in classical Sanskrit. The several 
conjugations or ways of forming the special tenses do exist, hut 
the .roots are not restricted to any particular way, being conjiig'ated 
sometimes according to one mode and sometimes aeeording to another; 
as ^*41 There are some instances in which some other than 

the special tenses also admit of the conjogational sign, as 
perfect. Sometimes gaina is Bnbstitiited before the ^ of the second 
person plural imperative, though, it is a. weak termination, as 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots tbe terminations 
and wt (Pan. III. 4, 9), as 

These are etyinologically the fo.i'-ms of the dative singular of snch 
nouns as &c. A few other datives are similarly 

used, as &c. (Pan. III. 4, 10, 11). • The accusatives of some 

, nouns are also used as infinitives wlien governed by (Pan. III. 4, 
12), as By. X. 44, 6 ; also in other places, 

YII. 86, 3. The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in gi|;, 
which is the accusative fo3?i:a of such a noun, as the dative 
ol which, is one of the forma of the Yedic infinitive. The poten-* 
tial participles are often foimiedby adding and ^cf (Ptln. IIL 

4, 14), as'lvi ^ Rt- X. 14, 2, sf ^ ^ 3111^% Rt; VI. S6 , 1, 

The first two, however, ought properly to he consider" 
ed as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes formed by the addition 
of j as There is such a, form a.s f for ; and such 

others as for and occur often. These last, 

as also the usual or classical absolutives, are forms of the instrumental 
' singular of the same nouns, the daiiive and accusative of which are used 
as infinitives; , appears also to be an instrumental There are a 

S 
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great many oilier peculiarities wMeH are iioti^ by Pilpiiii, md wHcli 
you -will tncl colleetefi in the Siddbto^^^ One thing, ho^??- 

ever, should be borne in niind, thai) notAvifl^^^ there is in these 

respects a very great differetice bet ween Vedic and the classical 
Sanskrit, they are in , the same phcoieticvs^^^^^^^ e. the vocal, elements 
of words and letters the same. There are a fe%v such 

instance^, as for and for in which the mute lias disap- 
peared, leaving only the aspirate element, and to these may be added 
the terminations ?T1% and foiV ^i^and but both the original 

and corrupt forms exist iii the Vedas, and no general conclusion can 
be based on these few instaneesv Vou wdll hereafter see that the other 
dialects I shall speak of differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in 
these respects. The following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic 
iSanskrit:*^'; / 

%. % ft# W !T WT 

!{. w srt fpfft f§r^®p!TW 
H. i ii 

». ^ ifg^rrai; 1 % str: « 

1 o. ^rfsrar st^or: creJiresrr i ^rrars^r^r ^ 5: 11 

11 . 3!?ft ’an ^ aB5aiT it 

-o 

15J. ?r srl ^Ei!n^5!r: ^nsrr aRfi; 1 sr or srr^ tnf^ ii 

t%. ^ f 'gr ;g®ar 1 H 

These eight verses contain 72 different padm or gi’ammatieal 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate imlas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 have 
changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of one of the 
more intell%ible hymns, but there are a groat many which contain a 
mnch larger proportion of words that have gone out of use. It is those 
obsolete words that constitute the chief difficulty of understanding the 
Veclio hymns. ■ 

1. The use of after ?rg; is unknown to the later dialect that 
parliicle being found joined only to the pi-onoim The preposition 

S[ though connected with ^n?i% is separated feom it hy thiw words. 
Though the root of tMs verb is given, in the Dhfitupatha or Pfinini’s 
list of roots, it has gone ovrt of use. In modem Sanskrit we should 
use instead, arff is not now used in the sense in whicli it 

occurs here; thongh it is connected with it, We shotild use sffpasf 
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mstiead. means liere 'day by day in classical Sanskriii 

tbe word ?§ff means dieaven’ only. TIxe verse may be translated 
“ Tliongli Trve wlio are like sabjeots break thy law j day after day, 0 
divine Yamna;!” Varuiia is spoken of frequently as or king, 

and men are Ms subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2.., nieaiis Idlling’, or ^execution’, in classical Sanskrit, but, 
since ‘killing’ qualifies it here, it must mean some ^s■u.c•ll thing as a 
weapon or a blow. 

is obsolete, prfcssfsf is a participle of the 3?erfect of t^or 
The foiuix is obsolete ; and a verbal form of the root is not ordinarily 
met with, though a word derived fi’oni it does occur. also is 

obsolete. /' 

“ Do not. subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to the 
wrath of the angry, ” f.e., do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Kshatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of ‘ valour ’, 
‘prowess’, does not mean ‘man ’ here, but is used in its original 
sense of nimlij. a^M are separated by a word, 

‘ favour ’ is obsolete, ‘ the reach of sight ‘ visual power has 

also gone out of use. 

‘‘When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeingvWR'^J^^^ 
hither to favour us ?” 

7. This form of the deiuyed adjective is unknown to later 

Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing f to 

“Who know- s the path of the birds flying in the air and of the boat 
on the'waterB.”’ ' 

10. “Enforcing his laws, the powerful Vainiiia sits down in hm 
abode to exercise universal sovereignty.” 

11, aT;^^rThe termination of the accusative plural is here* 

dropped; is Vedic for c|^5?|’ ; here also is dropped. 

“From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds dune ox' 
to bo done.” 

, 12. and are forms of^^or the Vedic subjtmctive, 

“May the pow^erful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” . 

19. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with as the 

termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetit; 
purposes^ 
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0 Variinaj liear tliis my iii?Dcalioiij and iiow bo propitioiiSt I 
call oil tlieoj desimiB of 

Tbe next form of tlie language jb presented to m in tile Bralimanas 
of the Yedas, Biidi as the Aitareya of tlie EigYeda and the Satapatlia 
of the White Yajnsh. A gTeat xnaiiy of those peeiilia.r words '\vhieh 
'\ve meet with in the hynixis, and whic'J.). are so unintelligible have dis- 
appeared, the declensions liiipo appi’oaclied the standai’d of classical 
Sanskrit, the iiommatiYc plural in for instance, and the instei- 
mental plural in i|f%: liaYing gone out of use. The roots hayeaiTanged 
themselYes dchniteiy iindcr certain conjugations. TheBubjiniotiYe has 
mostly, become obsolete, tlioxigli snch fowns as C^at. 1. 4 

1, 10), and (Ait. II, II.) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Pdnini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrnpulouBly iivsed in the sense mentioned by that 
grammarian. Snch terminations as i?t% and the various modes of 
forming the inlinitis'e have disappeaind, the ordinary one in gii; 
being mostly used (Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23). The langnage is in 
most j;*espects the same as that usually caUed classical Sanskrit. 
It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and moods. There are 
however a few peculiaiities and archaisms. There are some antiquat- 
ed words such avS ‘ an extremity ’ ( Ait. JI. 2), a shaft,’ 

'a bat’ (Ait. III. 26 ) ; ‘ultimate referee’, 

‘ one who pronoimceB a decree ‘ prosperous for 

( Ait. T. 14 ) , ill "food’ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ), ^powerful ( Ait. 

VIII. 8, 23), ‘ a destiaictiva instrument, llame ’ (Ait, VIII, 

24), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often used for the 

genitive, as tmr W: (Ait. VIII. 23) ; 

the ^ of the third person singular of the Atmanepada 
is sometimes dropped as in th,e old dialect, as "I 

(Ait. VII, 16); a few routs foini their Aorisb in another manner 
than that mentionad by Pauini, a>s ( Ai.t. VII, 

14), -where stamls for3Y^{%qcrv^f?!ft% ^ ( Ait, VIII. 23) 

where is for the form of the iniinitive govoiiied by the 
word is that whicli ends in as f g %m: (Ait. 

VIII. 7); and Yf| appears i:u tlm form of (Ait, HI. 26). In tlio 
seventh and eighth. Pahchilcas o.f the Aitareya Brilhmana some 
GathAs or songs are cpioted, the. language of which is more antiquat- 
ed than t.liat of the body of the work. . Notwithstanding these 
irregularities, these BrAluaanas are tlie best rejmesentatives extant of 
the verbal portion of that language of which I’anini writes the gram« 


mar, tlioiigli lie did not mean tliese wlien lie spoke of tlie Bliaslia. Bat 
nearly the wiiole of tliat literature wliicli Paiiini drew from, if ke did 
so at all, has perislied, or to speak more correctly tliere is^ no portion 
of tlie extant Sanskrit literature tliat accurately represents Pilnini’s 
Sanskrit as regards tlie verb and tlie Taddliitas or nominal derivatives. ' 
Probably tlie spoken language of bis time formed tlie basis of Ms 
grammar. 

Tlie next >stage of Sanskrit is presented to ns by tlie ‘woidc of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of the rest 
of the non-Vedic liteiatnre, ’We find a good many axxhaic words and 
expressions in the Nirukta, such as ^proximity,’ in tlie 

sense of ‘finding’ or ‘observing’, ^4^ ‘signification,’ in the sense 
of ‘as to’, Variety,’ ^qf|f?rrq[ ‘unable to teach’, 

‘invested with sovereignty’, Ssiihoitliiiate’, 3^ ‘celibacy’, 

&c. There are also some technical terms which we do not meet with 
in later works, such as Sveak terminations’, or 

‘augment’, Ti nominal ternimation’, ^ After the 

time of Y^ska, Sanskrit imderAvent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to , consider 
the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is what may be 
considered as the fiiient or fioAving style of speech, in Avhich the speaker 
looks at the actions of men in progress, actioiivS in the course of being 
done or suffered. A man speaking or writing in this style will use a 
verb on OA^exy occasion. But a. verb may always be analysed into an 
aidribute of the subject and the connecting link or copula. Wlien 
one’s attention is directed xmire to the attiilmte tliaii to the progress 
or coixxsse of an action, lie xvill use veihal nouns or adjectiv^es. Thus 
instead of a man may say of 

of ^ wl# of . &e. 

In the same way a void) maybe divided into a noun or adjective 
deimting the special aotioxi it ixivol VOS, and a veid:> signifying action 
generally, as tfxn%, may be analysed into or iHid 

into q^t The later Sanskrit and the modeim Ver- 

naculars are full of such formations. The case forms may also be 
similaady analysed into attributi’ce expressions; as 3^: into 
3^: or f^cT: iiito The 'mode of; 

thought Avhieh gives birth to such foxnns of expx'ession leads also to 
a freer use of compound nouns by means of vv hicli a Avhole Bentence may 
be compressed into a small xittribute. Iii aiguniexitation the 
of an abstract noun saves a long poxiphrasis, This may be considered 
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a petrified foriii of speecli, and as distinguisfied from tlie vex'bal stylo 
it may be called tlie iioniinal styled In tlie earliest literattira of 
Saas'krit tbe fluent or verbal style prevailed. Since tliis rarely admits 
of attributive or nominal expressions, tbe sentences ai'o sliort, and tlie 
construction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Satapatha 
Br^hmanas, we find short sentences, and abundance of verbal foxins. 
Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to a large extent, and 
notwithstanding that his book is on a scientific subject, his language 
often reminds one of that of the eailier works, though he must have 
written several centuries afterwardB, In the time of Pl,niin also 
verbal forms were in general use, as I shall presently attempt to show\ 
Some tijnc after, however, idie petrified or nominal style began to 
supplant the other. Somehow it commended itself to the genius of 
the Indian Aryas of the times, .and the very; richness and flexibility of 
Sanskrit which allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of 
ways to suit any sort of construction greatly facilitated the change- 
The Itihasas,, the Ptmlnas, the metrical Snmtis ax^e written in 

this style. Bxxt here it is not eaiTied to such an extravagaiit extent 
as ivS done in later writings, in some of which vei’bal forms ax^e rare 
and in othei’S loxig and bewildering compounds are fx’equently met 
with, and the constiuction is complicated and involved. This is the 
general character of the Sanskxit in which the subsequent poetic and 
dramatic literature ia written j and if the language of a certain author 
is graceful and easy, and not dull and involved, if he does ixot use 
long compounds, and wxites in a more natuxnxl style/^^^^^^ is either 
hecause his taste is superior to that of his conternporaiies, or because 
he belongs to an earlier period, y : ' 

Bub it was in the fielcl of philosophy, dialectics, and exegesis, 
scinpteal or gx*ammatical, that this xioinixial style Ams greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earhest wox‘k of the kmd we knoAV 
of is Patanjali’s Mahabhashya on Katy ay ana’s Taitikas oxt notes o 
Paiiini’s Sutras, hi eaidy the whole of the pMlosoph litei'ature of 
the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of disputation. An 
Indiaxx autlxor does not lead his readers into the processes his own mind 
has gone through in arriving at the doctrines he lays do wn i in other 
words, he does xiottell ns hoAV he has coixie by the opinions he holds, 
lays down these doc trnies aiid sets forth those opinions and conceives 
objections that may be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating 
the true doctrine or certain othex'S, more or less opposed are 

stated^ and reasons given in support of them (pdrvc^alcMa) 
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are, oi course, refiitecl, The Maliabliasliya is “vmtten in this manner, 
hnt it (differs in a good many respects from later works of the kind. 
Unlike the latter, it gires the Teay words that an opponent, speaking 
in his own person, may he expected to n>se. It therefore really 
consists of a series of dialognes, often smart, between one who main- 
tains the ifyuTvaimlcslLa^ and another who lays down the sicldhdnta. 
Hence, the language is plain and simple, and the sentences are short, 
and such as a man may naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral 
clispntation. The nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call 
it, in eontradlstbiction to that of the BrMimanas and also of Yaska, is 
observable ; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the long com- 
pounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and is perfectly 
natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the language of the 
Itihasas and Smritis. Vfitsyityana's Bh&hya on Gotama’s hTy^ja 
Shtra, and Sabarasv&nin’s on that of Jaimini, as w^ell as the 
Bh^shyas on some of the sacrificial Siitras, are written in the same 
sort of simple and lively style, thongli however they present a further 
stage in the downward progness. But gradually this manner of writ- 
ing ceased to be used, and the philosophical style went on progressing 
until it has come to be what it is now. Samkardcl^rya's Bhasliya 
presents it in a middle stage. The sentences are much longer than . 
those of the earlier writers, the constmietion is more involved, there is 
a freer use of attributive adjuncts, and the form is tha,tof an essay or 
a lecture, instead of an oral disputation. Biit the great Acharya’s 
, style is peii'spienous throughout, fluent and charming, and not solidified 
or petrified, as that of later w^riters is. These latter hardly ever use a 
verb, and of the cases only a few are to be met •with in their works. 
The nominative and ablatr^ singula-r prevail, and long compounds 
are constantly employed. All our ideas are thrown into the form of 
nouns, mostly abstract, and even the participles have become rare. 
This style is the style of formulas rather than of discourse. It has 
reached its climax in the vrorks of recent Waiydyikas, but it has been 
more or less used by modern writer’s in all the SMras. The move- 
ment which began with a less h’equent use of verbal forms and the 
employment of attributive expressions has thus ended in maldng 
Sanskrit a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to show 
•what impoitant changes in the structure of a language may originate 
from what is in the beginning but a style or mode of speaking or 
writing. If everybody thought and spoke about ail matters as the 
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N*a.iy%nc}x docs in In^ omi mibjeciv mn." language would be jnst like Ms. 
It w’-onld a-ImofHt Tiave no toAs, no paHiciplevS, and no cases except 
one or two. But it is not so. Tlie inovenieiit eonlcl not be earried 
so far in otlun* Bnlr|ects. Hence tlio real (dassie«al Sanslo?!^^ 
Sanskrit of tbo Epics, the Pvu‘4iias, the metrical law-hooks, the hettei* 
QT eaiHer speeimen.s of Kfivyas or poems and draraatic plays, arid of 
the early philosophical or exegetical worlcs. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find tliaii ilie greatei‘ xim of tittri'butite or nominal 
forms of expression gradually drove ont a large poidaon of the Sanskrit 
verb, and ga\"e a new cliaracter to the la.ngu.apge, •which may be thns 
described Very few verbal forms are used besides those of such 
tenses as the Present and Future j paidieiples are freqnently met with; 
the verbal forms of some roots, especially of those belonging to the 
less co'inprehensive classes, have gone ont of nse, .andin their place 
often have a nonn expressive of the special action and a veih expressive 
of action generalfy ; eomponnd words are somewhat freely employed ; 
arid a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and iu their stead w^e have periphrastic expressions. If 
the treatises of Pauini and. others had penshed, and we had to constrnct 
0 ; grammar of the vSanskiitvil’om^ classical literatnre I have above 
indicated, on r V erb and tli e Taddhita porti on wonld be very moagi'c. 
Pi’ofesBor Benfey attribiites the condition •which the language thus 
assnined to the inflnence of the Prakrits or the spoken vernaculars* 
Blit the pi’oeess appears to me perfectly natural, and no siicli infhienee 
need be vsnpposed. The change may in gome respects bo likened to 
that which rendered the Vedic siibjiiiictive aiid other grammatical 
forms obsolete in the later stage of the langiiage. The Prlila;its 
may have given some words to the Sanslmt, bnt that they shonid 
in this manner have infiienced its granmatical strnctiire is veiy 
unlikely. It is more natural to suppOvse that it was the Sanskrit from 
which the Pnlkrits evidently sprang which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavoniv to determine the ‘ exact 
relation between the Sansla-it and these dialects in the concluding 
V ..Jocture. ■ , .. . 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmapas 
and Yaska from an examination of the litei'ature itself. But the 
fact is home witness^ to by KiUyayana, who observed it in his time 
and made it the subject of a few vdHtJms, Patahjali digonsses the 
points raised in the following manner. An object ox^' or Funnipakshm 
is introduced, who says 
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PuEv. : I There exist ( some ) words wMcli are not 

used j :1 ot instance, ^Xi ( These are forms of the second 

person plural of the Perfect, ) 

i: ' ■' , „ : ; : ; ■■ \ . \ 

The Skldhintm^ or the pidncipal teacher, who advocates the 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks 

Sid. What if they are not used ? 

PiiEy. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that ai^e not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

SiD» What yon say is, in the first place, inconsistent, 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot be 
not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they exist and 
are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them ( utter them ) 
and say (in the very breath ) there are words which are not used. 
What other worthy like yourself would you have to use them in 
order that they might be considered correct (lit. Wha/t other 
person like yourself is correct or is an authority in the use of ivords ) ? 

PuBY.^ — This is not inconsistent. I say they exist, since those 
^ who know tlie Sasti^a teach their formation by [ laying down ] rules, 
and I say they are not used, because they are n ot used by people. 
3^ow with regartl to [your remark] “What other worthy, &c. 

[ wheii I say they are not used ] 1 do not mean that they are not 
■■ used by me., ' ■ 

SiB.— What then F 

PuBV.—Fot usecV by people. 

Sid.— Y erily, you also are one amongst the people* 

PuEV.— Yes, I am owe, but am not propfe. 

StD.— (Vart. If you object that 

they are not used, it ‘will not do (the objection is not valid). 

PuBV. Why not ? ■ 

Sid.— Because words are used to designate things. The things do 
exist which these woi?ds are used to designate. (Therefoi^e the %vords 
must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the woi’ds that denote 
them must exist), 

PiiRV. — ( Vmt. )* does not follow*} Their 

non-use is -wliat one can reasonably infer* 

4 "■' 
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Faiyayika cloeR iii Iiir o’wn. mikjeeti onr togliage wonlclke like WgiV 
It "would almost Ivave no verbs, luv participles, ami bo cases except 
one oi* two. But it in not so. Tbo Tnovonient coiild not be cai*ried 
so tax' in oilier snbjeets. Hence ibe real olassical Sanskrit is tlie 
Sanskrit oT tlie Epics, tbe Pni’niias, the niokical laav-books, tbe bettei* 
or eailior s])eciineng of Ka\"yas or poems and dramatic plays, ami of 
tb(M 3 arly plndosopbicfil 01' exegetical works. Axnl if we examiiie tins 
literntnro we sball find tliat tbe greater nse of attributive or nominal 
forms o! expression gradually drove out a lai’ge jiortion of tlio Sanslaut 
verb, and gave a new cb,ai‘aeter to tlve language, wliicli may be tlms 
described: — Yory fe-w verbal forms are iised besides tbose of such 
tenses as tlie Present and Future ; participles are frequently met with; 
the verbal forms of some roots, especially of those belonging to the 
less comprehensive classes, have gone out of use, .and in their place we 
often have a noun expressive of the specxar action and a verb expx^essive 
of action generally ; compound words are somewhat fi^eely employed ; 
and a good miiiiy of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, ond in their stead ive have periphrastic expressions^ If 
the treatises of Pauini and others had peri shed, and we had to construct 
a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature I have above 
indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion would be very nieagiu. 
Professor Benfey attributes the condition wliicli the language thus 
assumed to the influence of tlie Priikrits or the spoken vernaculars. 
But the process appears to me perfectly natural, and no such influence 
need be supposed. The change may in some respects be likened to 
that which rendered the Vedic subjunctive and other gi^ammatical 
forms obsolete in the later stage of the language. The Prakrits 
may have given some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should 
in this maimer have influenced its graxnmatical stinictiire is very 
unlikely. It is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit from 
which the Prakrits evidently sprang wdiich gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the' exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the concluding 
'..■lecture. ■ 

, We have thus observed and determined the change that canxe 
over Sanskrit after the pei'iod that elapsed between the Brillunaixas 
and Y^ska finni an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is home witness to by Otyay ana, who observed it in Ms time 
and made it the subject of .a few vdriihas. Patahjali discusses, the 
points raised in the following manner. An objector or Furva^mksMn 
is introduced, who says 
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PuBV. * i There exist ( some ) words winch are not 

used ; for instance, ^qf, ( These are forms of the second 

person plural of the Pei^fect, ) 

Tli.e Siiklhdntin^ or the principal teachei’, who advocates the. 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks 

>Sr.D. What if they are not asecl P 

PuEv. You determine the gTaminatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically coxTect. 

Bid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot be 
not used; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they exist, and 
are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them ( titter them ) 
and say ( in the very breatli ) there are words which are not used. 
What other worthy like yourself would you have to use them in 
order that they might be considered correct ( lit. What othex" 
person like younself is correct or is axi autlioxfity in the use of words ) ? 

PiiBv. — This is not inconsistent. I say they exist, since those 
who Icnow the Basti’a teach their formation by [ laying down ] rules, 
and I say they ai’e not used, because they are not used by people. 
Now with regard to [your remark] “A¥hat other worthy. c%c. 

[ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that they are not 
iiB.ed by me. ' 

■ ; : gm.«-What then ? ■ 

Puiw.— Not iised by people, 

Sid.*— Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PuEV.— Yes, I anx owe, but ain not 

Sid.— (V art. )• ff you object that 

they are iiot used, it wdll not do (the objeetioxi is not valid). 

PuBV., Why not ? 

Sid.— Because words are used to designate thingB. The things do 
exist which these words ax"e used to designate. (Therefore the w^ords 
must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the words that denote 
them must exist). 

PiiBV.— ( Vk'‘t. )‘ (It does not follow^) * Their 

nomuse is what one can reasonably infer* 

SiD.-Why ? 
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PuEV.— Because they (people) use other -words to designate the 
things expressed hy these woi^s; for instance, ^ the 

sense of ^ ^ # 7 ^: in the sense of l?i f in the sense 

of 5 ^^; ^ ^ in the sense of (We here see that participles 

had come to he used for verbs of tlie Perfect Tense.) 

Sii).— (V4rt. ^^ 5 % f(TO^£r^) Even if these woixls are not -iisetlj 
they should be essentially taught hy riiles Jnst as long sacrificial 
sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial sessions are snch as 
last for a hundred years and for a thousand years. In modeiai times 
none whatever holds them, hut the writers on sacrifices teach them hy 
rules, simply beeanse [to learn] -what has been Jianded down by tradi- 
tion from the Eishis is religiously meritorious. And moreover (VUrt, 
^5^) all these woi’ds are used in other places. 

Puiw.— They are not found used. 

Sid,— A n endetwour should be made to find them. Wide indeed 
is the range over which words are used ; the earth with its seven 
continents, the three woxlds, the foiir Vedas with their angas or de- 
pendent treatises and the mystic portions, in their various recensions, 
the one hundred branches of the Adlivaryu (To]ur-Vecla), the Sama“ 
Veda with its thousand modes, the Blihvrichya with its twenty-one 
varieties, and the Atharvap^a Veda with nine, V4kovd.hya, the Epics, 
the Pur^p.as and Medicine. This is the extent over which words are 
used. Without searching this extent of the use of words, to say tliat 
words are not used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use 
of words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in certain 
places. Thus, is used in the sense of motion among the Kambojas; 
the Aryas use it in the derived form of is used among the 

SurS<sli-tiras, among the eastern and central people, but tlie Aryas 
use only is used in the sense of ^cutting’ among the easterns, 

among the northerners. And those words which you think are 
not used are also seen used, 

PUM. — Where ? 

Sid.— In the Veda. Tims, Wr » 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or forms 
are Dot used by people, and therefore they should not . be taught or 
learnt. The instances that he gives are forms of the perfect of some 
soots and he obseryes that the sense of these forms is expressed by using 
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otlier words wMch are perfect participles of tliese roots, Tliese states 
ments are not denied by tlie Siddlialntin, but be does not allow tbattbe 
forms sbonld not be tanglit on that account. Tbougb not nsed, they 
should be taught and learnt the sake of tlie religious merit 
consequent thereon, just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, 
•whicli are never bekl, is. Then the objector is told that though not 
used by people, the words may he current in some other country, 
continent, or woihl, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast hteratiiTe of the language. As regards the particular instances, 
two of them are shown to be used in the Yedas, 

It thus follows that in the time of KItyayana and PaiaS jail, feuoli 
vexhal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used in their 
place. But it must have been fai’ otherwise in the time of PAmni 
He gives minute rules for constructing the innumerable forms of the 
Sanskiit verb. Our granimarians proceeded upon a strictly scientific 
basis, nothing is more clear from several observations scattered 
throughout the work of Patanjali, besides those contained in the above 
passage, than this, that the Indian Grammarians do not give us the 
inventions of their own bi*ai:tis as they are supposed by some scholars 
to do. The very perfection of their observation and analysis has 
rendered them liable to this reproaoh. But notwithstanding all that, 

. there call doiM tiiJiatemv that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the veibal forms taught by P^nini must have been current in 
the language at some time. We do meet with them in the Erahmanas, 
]mt our grammarian does not include these forms among the peculiari- 
ties he has given of the Vedic or Ohhandas and BrMimana dialect, 
and thus does not restrict them to those works. They must therefore 
be understood as having been in use in the Bh&sha or current lang- 
uage, the gTamiiiar of which he teaches in his Sutras. '^And the Bhash^ 
that he means must be that which was current in his time. In Ptlnini’s 
time, therefore, the fluent or verbal style of speech was in use, as I 
have observed before. But it may be argued that tliougb he refers 
these forms to the BliasM., the Bh^sha he means may not be that 
which prevailed when he lived, but another current before his time 
and preserved in its literature, on which Panim based his rules. It 
matters very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect 
is that the period when the non- Vedic Sanskiit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Pimiii ; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is unreason- 
able. Por it iH not at all likely that ho skaiiW »■* 





prevalent in Wb time and teaoli that ciirreiit betee Hinj 

and speak of it as tlieBla^sliAj wliicli wox^l lite BignilieB tlia 
spoken laiignage” or vexmacular, And the occiirrence in the Sutras 
of words that hecame obsolete in later Sanslmt confirms this view. 
The following are snch words ‘allo'wiiig one his own way,' 

'exconimnnicated,^ 'eating’, afpiflffqf hnclTiding’, 

^inaiTying’, ' thrown ng np’, 3?%^ /eqnitabk^^^^ 

Yon wdll have seen that the Vartika of Katyayana wdvich staris tlio 
discussion I have translated, and Patahjali’s coimnent on it speak of 
words generally as haying ceased to he nsad though the examples 
given consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be 
understood that tlie observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in the 
later literature. Among such may he noticed and 

* to strengthen’, ‘ to be silent,’ and ' to 

fnlhl one's longing^, &e. ^ occurs in Tdska also. Most of the 

verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination musi. also 
be so considered, such as Sffifurtf Brdhmana 
that heiinds’, till the clothes wore -weP , 

' supports by his own means,’ ' withers Bia-nding, 

:&o. A good many Tacldhita forms taught in Panini’s SutraH must 
also, I think, be put in the same category. 

Axnl there is another eircumstanee which sIioavb that Pdiiini’s 
vSanskrit w’as more ancient than Kdtyayana’s. Katyayan^i’n VartllmH 
on Panini, whicJi I have already spoken to you of, touch on vn-rions 
points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. Tiie purpose of a 
great many of them is the proper interpretation of the Sutras, and 
tliere are some -which supply the hides that are wanting i.u the sysi^em, 
also a good many wdricli teach forms not taught hj I^anini, or gi Vo iliu 
correct forms, when by tlie strict application of :Pauiin’H rulcss wo 
arrive at such, as are incoiTect. Now, this strict a-jjplication ot Paui-^ 
ni’s rules is often in the manner of a ciuibbliug logician, and cHniso- 
cpiently it was probably never- meant by Panini himself. Again, it 
may also be allowed that some forms existing in the hingnage 3\in.y 
have escaped Panini’s notice. Biit even after niakiiig nllowanee fo^^ 
all these considerations, a good many forms tauglit by Katyayana are 

7. Profesyor (^oldytucker has used the arguiiieut based on the oecuvrence of 
obsolete wordy in the butras aiul that set forth in the next piirag’iupli, to prove 
the arohaic character of the language as it existed in Panini’s time, a nd sonic of 

the instances quoted in the text arc the same as hiy/ 
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left wliicli it is impossible to believe P^niiii did not obsei^ve oi" laiow, 
if tliey existed in the lang’ua.ge in his time. Though not mfallihle, 
Pibiini was not an imliffeiwt gTainmarian. He justly deserves the 
reputation he has all along enjoyed of being tlie pre-eminent teacher 
of grammar. He has noticed even stray factvS about the language. If 
so, tlie only reasonable supposition is that these foiaiis did not exist 
in the lirnguage at the peidod when be lived. Por instance, according 
to Jhliiini’s rules tlie vocative singular of neuter nouns ending in 
such as and 5ffqr;3[;^is ^^?^and bnt Kiityilyana in a Vartika on 
VIII. 2, S tells us it is or and or Panini teaches that 
the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, aaid locative singular 
of the feminine of and are optionally like those of the coiTes- 
pondiiig pronouns, we have either or : or 

&o., but Katyiiyaim in a Vimtika on I. 1, 36 extends this 
option to the masculine also, and according to him we have or 

or &c,, while Pbiini gives tis only the first. 

Pa.m Ill’s laile IV. 1, 49 allows of only as the feminine of 

but Katyliyona gives also ; is not noticed by P%iiii 

whihi lviUy%mua down that as well as in the sense of 

^ wife of the So also and are according to Paiiiiii, 

female A rja’ and Sa female Kshatriya', but Kittyayana gives 
and Si'fl'iiFO’ff as well asmi^f and A good irmny more instances 

of a similar nature may be given from other parts of Sanskrit 
Ciiuminar. Are 'we then to suppose that the forms sF^, &e, 

of tlie vocative singular, of the dative of &c. 

and many more such, escaped the observa- 
tion of suoli agraTumarian iis Panini, or thakhe did not know them ? Is 
tlia suppositiiui thot they did not exist in the language in his time not 
inoi’o reasonable ? It therefore appears clear to me that the language 
in Pauini’s time was in a different condition from that in which it 
was in Kal'.y ay ana's. The chief differenceSj to point out wliieh has been 
the object of tliis discussion, may he thus stated : — -In Panini's time 
f a good many words and expi;*e*ssiQns were current wliich afterwards 
liocanie obsolete; veibal forms wei^e commonly used -which ceased 
tobcTLscd in ICaty%maia\s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter -which did not exist in Pilniui’s, 

P^blini’s Sa,nskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which, 
preceded the Epics, and he must be r^ef erred to the literary period 
botweem. the Brfibmanas and Yaska. Hence it is that the Bruhmanas, 
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ns ol)serTecl before, are the best existiiig reprasenta^tiyes of the language 
of y^hich Pmiini wntes the grammar, K^ty^yana, on the other hand, 
wrote -when the language arriyed at that stage which we have called 
cassicah Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. Pirst, we have the Vedio period, to 
which the Bigveda Samhita, theM.antra portion of the Ytxjurveda, a,tid 
the moi’e antiquated part of the Atharva-Samhitt^ are to be referred. 
Then commences another peidod, <at the threshold of whicli we find 
the BrMimanas, which, so to say, look backwards to the procoding, 
that is, present the Tedic language in the last stage of its progress 
tow^ards P^nini’s Bhash^ ; and later on, weiiave Yaska and Pihiini. This 
may be called the period of Middle Saaiskrit. And last of all, there is 
the classical period to which belong the Epics, the earliest speoimons 
of Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smritis, and the gramma- 
tical wox’k of Klity%ana Plinini’s work contains the grammar of 
Middle Sanskrit, while K^tyHyana’s that of classical Sanskrit, though ha 
gives his sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, 
as he himself has stated, on wMch the authors of tlm sacrificial Suteis 
teach the ritual of long samficial sessions, though they had ceased to 
be held in their time, Patanjali gives hut few forms whicli differ from * 
Katyayana’s, and in no w^ay do they indicate a different stage in the 
growth of the language ; hence his woik is to be referred to tli,e same 
period. The form which the language assumed at this time hecarne 
the standairl foi’ later writers to follow, and Kafcyayana and Patixnjali 
are now the generally acknowdedgod autlioritios on all points concexui- 
ing the correctnesss of Sanskrit speech. Wo sliall hereaftor see that 
the last two stages have left distinct traces on the Pn^rits oj? the 
derived languages. 


LECTURE if. 

Pdli cmd the Dmlects of i>h& Period, 

Intlie last lectnro we traced tli,e development of tlie Sansladt lan- 
guage nntil it assumed tlie form in wlneli it is usually called classical 
Sanslait, Tliis form it acquired several ceiikixdes before Oiiidst, as I 
sliall hereafter endeavour to sliowj but it lias sinee preserved it im-» 
altei'ed. The reason is that the number of people using it lias been 
growing smaller and smaller, and now for a considerable peidod it lias re- 
mained confined to a few learned men who devote long time to its 
study and use it only for religious and pliilosopHcal purposes. But 
in so far as it has been used for these purposes it has not been free 
. from change, as was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and 
modes of expx’ession used by GradMhara Bhatt^charya, the great 
Kaiy%ika of modern times, are not the same as those of Kan^da, 
Gotama, and Y^tsy&yana, nor those used by I^figojibhatta, the same as 
those of Katyayana and Patanjali. But all these changes have follow- 
ed one direction. The ej^orts of onr modern -wiiters have been mostly, 
if not altogether, directed to systematizing and i^educing to an accurate 
and definite shape the conceptions of those ancient sages, and no new 
ideas or methods of thought have arisen. They have thus elaborated a 
liighly artificial style, abounding in abstract terms. In other branches 
of the literature also, we may discover some peculiarities and corrup- 
tions of diction and manner. But still, maldng due allowance for all this 
the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit is the same 
as it was many centuries ago. There are cei’tain models which 
modern writers and speakers have to conform to. When, however’, a 
language is living, that is, is used by people generally and in matters 
of , every-day life, it must undergo ve3;y great changes. Men will not 
waste time and trouble in accurately ascertaining and imitating the 
pronunciation of their fathers, or reproducing exactly the several 
grammatical forms used by their predecessors. All that is necessary 
is that they should make themselves understood. Old modes of 
thinking give place to new ones, and new ideas spring up j and both 
must be represented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in Contact or being incorpo- 
rated with another race, serve to transform its language within a 
^hort time. But the alterations that occur from these and other causes 
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oBey certain laws ; and hence tlxe possibility of a Science of Ijangnage. 
l^ToWi by the opex’ation of infitiences snoli as these, Sanskrit was, in 
very remote timesj comipted, and new dialects arose from it. Wo 
slionld have known nothing of these if they ha,d not been p3:*eser ved 
in their litei’atnres. Of these dialects that whicli approaclies Sanskrit 
the most is the Pali. This is the sacred language of the Buddhists oi; 
Oeylon, Siam, and Bnrmah, and possesses an extensive literature. I 
will introduce my remarks on tliis dialect by placing before yon a 
specimen:— 

STI'ST wrifOTt 3Ttln% I 

^wrgs# cisr ^ i 

TTfn'ft I ?fq'iT% i jrrarr srM- 

^ sTT^wfir ’frat?R' w%wr% i tw ?r wi^- 

I sw # srtiT'in f% I wxx ^ ^jsfTE^^T 5r mxx 

1 ^ tsfR 5Tf5WT aTR|cBfnrrw gi' ;^i5r«r ^^x- 

^ #S! 1 3r«raT ^ ?T gfT # WT | # # STTf f^r 

1 ?r TTiif^ srfffir i 

Tliis is from tlio Attliakatlia or commonliaiy by Btiddliaglioslia on 
tlio -Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after Ohrist, 
long after Pali had ceased to be a Teruacular. The following is from 
the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to believe is much 
more ancient: — 

i2g. 

SRIK gq?T St f^r II 

131 . ^?nir 5t T%it?n% I 

133. fT=g ft I 

ffim 1% 

134. ?r% lti% si^R sq'trff irsrr I 

q:tT r%5qi# ?rR?»fr t Jf flnsri% 

The Sansladt of these passages is as follows 

f% 55 T^Tr^ HTW 1 
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^ gr'JifpT I WTcTT p'frwN^ wriroi isj^r t tIit 

I ¥rwi% ?t i|^r%rariTii ^TfKl?R ?i?fsi!f i 5W 

3TW I arsi f% q;f^% i q-m ^ «i5r#^ 

ST 5rwr s ^ IwirriRf^ 3TcEni:5R'r5m ^ <% 

1 5im??T t «rp ?fi:r ffr<ar>n?rr5rfa'^ i sr 
PR?T I icRf frni" I 

129. iffl i 5 Tf 1 

anE3Ti!Tgq'?7f i^^rr 5T fip^rrsr 
*131. f^Hsrflg' 1 

133. w 

t| wvrw 

134. ?r q^!?«rgqficr w 1 

ipr f^M Jf 

‘‘ In Snlvasti tliere was a Braliman of tlie name of Adatta^parvalva 
( ‘ wlio liaci not given awaj any tiling before’). He never gave 
aiijtliing to anybody, ■whence they called him Adattapi»rvaka. A son 
was born to him, pleasing and delightf iiL When he was sixteen years 
old, he got jaaiiidice. vSeeing the son thus, the mother said, “ O 
Bi'ahman, your son has got a disease, put him under rmedical treat- 
ment. ” “ Lady, if I get a physiciaii, food and, salary will have to he 

given to him. Yon do not see that this will entail expense ’’ (lit. lessen 
my money ) . “ Wliat then will you clo, Brahman P ” “I will do wliat 

will not involve expense” (lessen my money). He then went to 
phyBicians ‘ and asked, “ What medicine do you. tuse against such and 
such a disease?” They spoke to lain at random of the bark of some 
tree. He brought it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he went 
on doing so, the disease was aggravated. ” 

129. “ Ail are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taldng 

one’s own seif as a model, one should not kill and cause to be killed. ” 

IBl. who looking to his own happiness, inilicts injury 

upon creatitres that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death. ” 

133. “Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
yoit in return. Bor angry altercation is painf til, and revenge wiB 
ertake you.” 
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134 theB, like a bottom of a sliatterecl Matallic vessels you 
will not stir yotirself (utter), tkeii yon bave iwched 
and you will bave no. angry altercation 

Here you -will see a gi^eat many instances of tbe laws we laid 
down in tbe last lecture. And first, as regards pbonetic corruption, 
we bave in these passages w for ^ as in for for as in for 
^jand for H as in tfw forsng, and’c^ for as in ^q^for^^. 
This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. In pxH> 
nouncing a conjunct, one bas to pass from one position of tbe vocal 
organs to another witbout letting oS tbe breath checked or compressed 
in the first, an operation of great difficulty. The sound of the first 
member is indistinct, but when the second is a weak consonant 
such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides into tbe first almost as 
a vowel does, and thus the sound of the first acquires greater 
prominence. In tbe first position, . the vocal organs strike and press 
against each other strongly, and the momentum necessary for this 
e:fiort is accpiired by uttering forcibly and with a jexk the vowel 
that precedes the conjunct, c. ^ for instance in the word jxr^t 
as a man previous to striking and pressing anything with bis iisli 
moves tbe hand with force through some distance. The previous 
forcible vowel breath and the subsequent strongv contact and pressure 
form the characteristic of a conjunct consonantal sound. This ivS 
the only way of rendering the two members at all distinct, for the 
first is thus uttered with the preceding vowel and the second 
with the following. Thus, if pronounced in the manner I have 
described becomes bixt, if the previous vowel sound is weak, 

it becomes in which case, in ooiisequence of the absence of 
momenttinij the pressure cannot be strong, and the conjimct character 
is not Mly brought out. What we find in the tlierefore, is 
that the passage from one vocal position to another is avoided, 
and the more distinct sound only, whether of the first member or 
the second, is pronounced with this forcible previoiivS vowel breath 
and the succeeding strong contact and pressure; that is we have 
a conjunct as before, but it is made tip not of two dilferciit letter^^ 
but of two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above 
and also for f or for 

for igf, If , foi; for 

^ for for for &c. But an attempt 

is made to pronounce the other sound also, and such of its element b as 
can go in with that which is uttered without involving change 
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of position are transferred to it, tliat is, in effect the PS-li speaker 
treated a conjimct consonant as one sound possessing the characteristics 
of both. Thus the heavy s^vdsa or simple breath of w, and w in the 
conjnnots ^3 ^5 ^ andOT is combined with the distinct 

sounds ^, 5^, and and we have and>^ for those con^ 

jnncts ; but when preceded by a vowel and prononnced with the usual 
eonjnnctal characteristic, they become !f?ar, ot, and as in 

for and for aboye, and in 

for for 55^, for qr^g^, for 3 ^ 3(4 ^ for 

1^, S| for 5 T?»TO for ir^trar, for for and SWR 

for5«s?|. In sf, and ^ the consonantal portion of the 

distinct sounds, being made np of intonated breath, the 

hea-vy or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy ndda^ 
that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate i|^ and we hat© «3^or 
li^ for these conjnncts ; as in qsf for spr, ^ for for 

for and ^11:5 for These correspond to the &c., 

in the above instances, and must like them be considered as simple 
sounds, and in onr modern languages they are pronounced as such in 
certain places ; but when preceded by a vowel they must have, as in 
other cases, the characteristic of conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced 
as or though they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi-’vowel or nasal 
glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter acquires pro- 
minence. Bnt there ai’e cases in which the semi- vowel 3^ does not so 
merge into the pi’eceding ; and this takes place when it is preceded by a 
dental innte. The palatal ^ and the labial ^ have since remote times 
been often pronounced in two ways, one in which the organs approach 
each other so closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from ^ and 
^r; and another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the 
confusion between u and ^and q^ and ^ that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The Bengali in- 
variably makes ^ of the Sanslmt 1;^ and in most cases of and the 
people of Northern India follow him to a great extent. In the Hindi 
we have many stich forms as for qiW for to 

The heavy or close pronunciation of 3 U, is favouredby a preceding 
dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongiie is nearly hori- 
ssontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the dental mute it is 
moved upwards to form n, the force with which it separates from the 
teeth cai’ries it nearer to the palate than it should be. In the cerebral 
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poBitioiij in whki tlie tongiie fomB a ciirTe witli tlie concave Bide 
iirwardB, tlie force ivitli whicli its tip separates acts downwards ; lienee 
if a 5 T lias to be proiionnGed afterwards, tlie effort is in no way aided, 
but, if possible, liindered. In this case, tlierefore, tlie :^ is always ligM ; 
and for a similar reason it is so wlien preceded by a guttural It is 
also light when preceded by the dental % since a lai’ge portion , of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, find the tongue is not sepa- 
rated from the teeth wdth any force. Thus in the word in the 
passage I have placed befoi^eyou, and in &e., the s^being heavy 

does not glide or merge into ^5 and, being the latter of tivo successive 
consonantal sounds, accpiires . gTeater distinctness ; a the preceding 
sound must in virtue of the la’VV'S we have heen examixiing communicate 
all its elements to it, except of course the organic position. The 
element that is comnmnicated in this case is the complete contact, 
w^herefore the heavy ^ becomes a complete ^, and this, when pi"o- 
iiouuced like a conjunct, becomes In such words as 

&c., the preceding has got its heaviness of tmda or tone to com^ 
municate besides the complete contact, and thus the becomes ^ and 
thence m ; and so we have &c. In 

tte, to the ^formed as above must be added idie hardness or of 

i, e. the letter must be pronounced not -with th e glotti s contracted 
but stretched, wherefore -we have and, -with the. conjunctal charac- 
teristic, Those words therefore become %% and If n 
precedes instead of ^3 the heavy s'vdsa I'equired for its pronunciatiion 
is transferred to and so it lieoomes and thence j as in 
for for &o. The semi-vowel ^ is also heavily pro- 

nounced wdien it forms a conjunct with another somi- vowel, and thus 
we have for for &c. Tliere are also instances of this 

pronunciation when ^ is preceded by a dental mute as in ^|[3rf for 
^IjT, €n% for ^1% &G, In 3 ;k| the preceding vi, as in ifsq', trans- 
fers its heavy ndda or tone to and makes it and so we have 
; but is changed to also. 

The conjunct must in some cases have been pronounced in 

ancient times like , as, it is invariably so pronounced by the lower 
classes of the Marathi people at the present day. This latter sound 
is easier to be made than first because the passage from the guttural 
position of ^to the palatal -which is nearest to it is more natural than 
that to the more distant cerebral position of f, and also because in the 
latter case, after the guttural contact the tongne has to bo rounded 
and the tip brought near the- cerebral position. Thus, the -whole weight 
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of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of when its 
middle appimches the palatal position in prononncmg sr, the 
forepart falls into a natural positionj and no effort is required to 
hold it there, fTow in this ^^5 the sound of being the latter of the 
two, is hy the general rule more distinct than the other; and the 
complete contact of ^ being ti*aiisf erred to it, it becomes because 
sibilants are produced by brnyy sW^dsa as the bard aspirates are, and 
thence as m for for in the sense of ^ a festival 

for &c. In such words as and the preyailing 

sound is that of 1 ? which, with the complete contact of the preceding 
0 [ and ought to become ^qr, as becomes ^ in the above casej on the 
theory that ^ is a dental. But it is not pi’operly a dental, since it is 
formed not at the root of the tipper teeth as &c. are, but con- 

siderably above, and not by tbe tip of the tongue but by a part of it 
farther inwards, which is made into a curve, having its convex side 
upwards, and brought near to that position* In this last respect it 
resembles the palatals, though the part of the tongue employed in 
their case is still further inwards, t\ e. the middle. The sibilant ^ 
tberefore, lias no mute corresponding to it in the sounds of the 
Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi dento-paiatals 
answer to it completely, being formed in the same position as itself; 
so that w, when the organic contact is complete, should become the 
Manlthi But these sounds are unlniown to the Pilli ; the speakei^s 
of that language could not pronounce the MariUhi dento-palatals, as 
the Gujaratis and other northern nations cannot at the present day 
and just as these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. 
Hence, that sound wdiich should properly he the dento-palatal 
become the palatal and we have for for 

and for . 

The dentals following a | in a Sanskrit wvorcl are in PMi often 
changed to cerebrals ; as in for f oi- for 

for Here, as in the cases we have examined, the dis- 

■ ■ ■ 

tinot sound is hy the general rule the second, as we may observe even 
from the optional foi/m ^flfH for and for 3^4. Bnt, as 

before remarked, in all these P41i ti'ansformations of Sanskrit con- 
juncts we see an attempt to pronounce both the members. When 
the speaker, being about to put the vocal organs into the position 
necessary for the utterance of the first letter, which he has first heard 
though indistinctly, sees that the second which he has distinctly heard 
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cannot Ido pnod’Qced tHere, he gives it np, and then passes immediately 
to the next position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can pi^odiice 
something like the second Bound, -which he has distinctly heard, he 
pronounces the letter there, and does not give up that position 
Thus in pi-*ononncing he feels that nothing like the sound ^ can 
he produced at the position of %, and hence gives it and passing 
on to the lips forms hnt in the ^ that he pronounces at the 
cerebral point sounds a great deal more like ^ than ^ and therefore he 
does not pass on to the dental position. But g-ach of the Pffi speakers 
as could distinguish between ^ and ^ did not stop at the cerebral 
position to px’ohounce their, conjunct, but passed on to the dental; hence 
the optional forms we have noticed. Such words as HSf, 

difier from &c., in having the ^ after the distinct sound, so that 

the speaker resorts first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct 
sound there, is not carried away by the following % to the cerebral 
position, the sound of I beiiig weaker. But if in the same word a 
dental follows such a conjuiiot, that dental is changed to the coiTee* 
ponding cerebral ; as in for and for The cerebral 

element of these words has made a distinct impression on the speaker’s 
ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of ST into -wMcli 
was necessitated by his inherent inability to pi^onounce the two 
consonants together, has not brought it out. He therefore realiises 
it by changu:ig the following and^ to and Z- But if a couBonant 
of another species followSi or if the conjunct ends the word, he cannot 
give e:ffiect to this im|)ression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and consequently 
gives way to the fii\?t are sr:u, 

&0., which have a semi-vowel for 
their latter member, and Ac., -which have a nasal. Thus, 

we have for or for for 

for for ^ov ^m^7 for TO 

TOi for ITO for for {?te for , f|t;q for f|!|, 

for mm for mm, mm for mm, to for 

for for for ^|q, ^ for 

for &0., and for for mmh ^ for m, for 

&c. The semi-vowel after q;in going out turns the into the palatal 
a^, this latter representing the combined eiffiect of both ; as in for 

mm, for mm, &o. 

We have noticed above the change of to but more frequently 
it is transformed into . Tliis change is due to the latter being 
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pronounced not incomctly like ^ but coiTectly as a cerefeal soimd, 
wHoli being bollow and undistingnisbable is lost in tlie soniid of 
Tliis last is distinctly beard, and tbe effect of ^ is only to add 
heavy s’rte to it and render it Wt and thus the \¥hole becomes 
as in for for for &c. Upon the 

principles we have laid down, it does not matter whether the Sanskiit 
con jn.nct is composed of two or three consonants, since what is clone 
in the Pffi is to reproduce only the distinct consonantal sound with 
the other attendant characteristics; and thus we have for or 
as in for and for and for as in for 
in which words the last is the distinct sound, and for as in 
for where the ^ must have been pronounced -so as to 
merge into the preceding 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter; and the reason is obvious. Por as I have already 
observed the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in the 
previous vowel Being pronounced with rapidity and force, and in the 
subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs which is rendered 
V * possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible utterance. It 
is the reproduction of this characteristic, that makes a single con- 
sonant that is pronounced at any one of the vocal positions look 
' like a double. When a previous vowel does not exist, that is, when 
a conjunct begins a word, this characteristic cannot be reproduced; 
hence there is no double consonant. Thus, we have fox' 
for mK '^ov mx, for.^Ws &c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct consonants 
which we have examined, no element of the t-wo sounds is omitted 
by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear and re- 
prodixce the two consonants immediately after each other, by putting 
their vocal organs into txvo different positions, or laboured under a 
physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue not being sufficiently 
trained for the succeBsive movements. But short of this, all the con- 
stitiients of the sound, the ligdi^^ and heavy, the completeness 

of contact, and the foive of utterance, are ^presented in their pro- 
nunciatioBj and the amount of muscular exertion involved is the 
same as in the case of the original This may he called the energetic 
mode of pronouncing conjuncts. Thei'e ax'e, however, a few instances 
in which the components are separated by insexUng a vowel between 
them. Thus Sanskrit f|fS| is changed to to ^1%^, 
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to to # and f| to, irfi 'and to %gF|, 

and to #qRr#f%^. The Beparating vowel is generally Bticli 

as can be easily pronoimced along with the previoiiB or tlie folio wing 
coBSonant, that is, belongs to the same oigariic positiori as 
Thus in the first four imtancos we have tlie labial ^ in tlie syUables 
and owing % to the infinence of the following The eonJiinciH ^ 
and I are almost invariably dissolved into and as in , 
atnl^Cf, grr^fh TOf for a|t or ■ 
&o. and wf j ?Tf f) I't and in one or two instaimes 
ive have the first change when the ^ is preceded by a consonant other 
than f, as in foi'‘ %^3qf. This change is to some extent dne to the 
^ being prononnced iveak, ?*. e. almost like In tlie same *way, wo 
have 

ol^ ,^^5f|5T &c/ior . 

^STj This mode of utterance wantB the 

force of the one we have examined, but both the soimds of a com 
jnnct are clearly rejirodixced in it. You -will have observed that the 
second member of the conjunct cHssolved in this way ivswvhat may 
be called an imperfect consonant, i. c, a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, 
in pronouncing which the breath is not completely stopped. They 
therefore act like a vowel, and rendei” the sound of the first corisonariit 
comparatively distinct and audible, but are noi} so weak tlaemseives 
as to melt away into that sound. Hence both the sounds are audible 
but the PMi speaker iiot being able to pvit his vocal organs into two 
consonantal positions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the 
tw’o sounds by interposing a vow^el between them. But wlien in some 
cases the second member xvas ■weakly pronounced it meltcid away ini,o 
the first, and so we have the optional foims for 

for ^|cq[ foi' dm. Wlien, however, its pronimciation became 
stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so wo liave for 

and 

Some conjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialect; as ^in. the 
■words m, sCCrf&j and ^ in e?^ffv:r, jr, "in 

and i^cf, 55 ^ in &c. Such as have a no.saI for their first inoni- 
ber and a mute for the second are «ulso unchanged, since the nasal, even 
according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the same organic 
position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice tlie changes of single consonants. 
An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is foiloived in the 
same word by a sibilant; as fin for for for 
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for for & g . The lieavy svdm that forms a 

constituent of tlie sibilant sonnd 1ms made such a strong impression 
on the ear of . the hearer, that he immediately pi'epares himself to let 
it out, and thus uses it even in pronoixiicing the letters which precede 
the sibilant and do not reqnii’e it. The pronunciation of a word is 
rendered easier by transfeiTing one of the elements of a sound to 
another or others, that is, by assimilating them to each other as much 
as possihle. In a few instances the simple breath or smsaoi a pre- 
vious surd is transfeiu’ed to the following, originally a sonant, as in 
for The cerebral tmaspirated sonant ^ between two 

vowels is softened into the corresponding semi-vowel as in HTo5?f for 
foxAtff^?f, for &c. This peculiarity distin- 

guished the old Vedio Sanskrit also; and the sound exists in the 
modern Marathi and Gujarati, thougb it is unknown to the other vei*- 
naculars, 

I have already given instances in which the cerebi^al f of a previous 
syllable in going out changes the dental of the following to a cerebral, 
and to these I may now add for for ^z for 

&c. In some instances, this change takes place without such an indu** 
eiicing cause, as in and for and and for 
The same phenomenon is observable in some conjunots, as in for 

- * USj ■ 

and <rr or |f for in the several derivatives 
from that root as dental nasal ^ is also similarly 

changed to ur in a few cases, as in at(orcT, for 

The operation of this process is' very limited 
but still it exists and cannot be accounted for in any other way than 
by supposing that the Vocal organs or the vocal habits of the PMi 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral soixnds, or, 
in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit and ^ are uh^^ which is the only sibilant 

in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
Tlie tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the innei' end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the weight 
in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with the distance 
from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that is, the point where 
power is applied. Hence gutturals are the most 'disadvantageous, pala- 
tals next, and dentals, the least. The cei’ebrais being pronounced by 
rounding the tongue and raising it very high, it is a question whether 


m 

tWs adeHtional effort does uantralise tlie advantage they possess 
over the palatals by their position being more distant. Tims is the 
■weakest of the sibilants. Btii in the Pfili the change is so uniYersal 
that W0 must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that lang* 
nage for pronounemg ^and as we liad to suppose in the ease of the 
conjnncts. When, howevei", in a few cases the pec\iKarity of the palatal 
^ was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted i^did not 
bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corresponding mute of its 
psoition, i, e, to which resembles in the heaviness of the simple 
breath required for pronouncing it. We have thus for for 

and^q for The change of ^ six ’ to ^ is also to bo 
similarly accounted for. I have abeady remarked that sometimes ^ 
must at an early period, have been pronounced veiy much like 
Besides these changes thei^e are solitary instances of others, such 
as the softening or toning of surds as in ^ for 133?, or the dropping 
of the mute element of the sonant aspirates as in and ||| for 
But these willhomore fully diseussed in connection 
with the PrMtiits and the vernacularB, in which these prooessea have 
a much wider range. > 

The vowel sr is changed to as in for for 

m for|W, for &C.J to | as in for |E, ^urfor 
^ fcr for 5^, for &c.; and to ^ as in ^ for 

for ^5, ^ for for |f| for &c. The last change 

generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a labial J so that 
the vocal position of the consonant influences that of the vowel. When 
there is no such influence, it is changed to a? and Now, the vowel 
^is composed of a consonaaital and a vowel element, the former of 
which is suhordinateti to the latter. On thisaccoixnt it does not give 
to the consoiiant to which it is added the character of a conjunct, and 
the preceding vowel is not rendered heavy®. In MU this consonantal 
element disappears in virtue of the inherent inability, -which we 
have considered at such length, of . passing from one vocal position to 
another ■without letting off the breath | but the previous consonant is 
not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is absent. Or 
the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact that the conso- 
nantal element is so subor dinated to the vowel element as to escape 
^ 8. Tl\h fact is accounted for bFWieauSiSslinT’Sie'ljo^ 

Pr^tis'akUyas by supposing that the vowel eleiiicmt envelopes the ^ ou all sides 
U, precedes it and folloM^s it. (Bee Vaj. Fi%, Ind. St. V. UCi and Ath. Fx%, 
Wliituey, h 37.) 
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notice, and tliat the letter, as a whole, is difficult to pi^ononnoei The 
rowel element of ^ is pronounced by bringing the root of the tongue in 
contact with the root of the palate, i. e. in the position of the gutturals; 
and is unrepresented independently in the Sanskrit or Pali Alphabet. 
Hence it is pronounced either lower down, in the position of ^,or higher 
up in that of while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
ihe position of especially when a labial precedes. That the cerebral 
or ^ element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by the P4K 
speakers is proved by such examples as for ^ and fer and 
also by the circumstance that in some cases, though it disappears, it 
changes the following dental to a cerebral, as in for for 

^ for ^ <|;c. Prom these observations it would appear that 
the vowel we have been considering must have been in those days 
pi'onounced Just in the maimer in which Marathi Pandits of the 
present day pronounce it, and not like or pfc as is supposed by 

several European scholars. If were really or puf, the P41i 
conniptions would be ^ or and if were or 

we should have or instead of and and there is no 

reason why and should have lost their % and become ^ and 
1% if they were really pronounced like Rg or ^ and f^f% or 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs % and ^ are like those of 
and uttered rapidly, i, e. without allowing any appreciable time 
to elapse between the two elements. In forming % the tongue and the 
lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, not beiiig closed 
but a little opened; while | i^equires that the middle of the tongue 
should be brought close to the palate, and that the lips should be 
completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing % and ^ it is necessary 
to pass from one vocal position immediately to another, a process of 
wMch, as we have seen, the P41i speakers were incapable. These 
diphthongs are therefore changed to and ^ which partake of the 
character of both the components. In the formation of the tongue 
is not hoid^ontal as in the case of its middle is raised up but not 
brought BO close to the palate as in the case of Similarly, in pro- 
nouncing the lips are not so completely rounded as in the formation 
of neither are they in a natural position as in the case of These 
sounds, therefore, being produced in a position between those of 

r- 9. The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we SiarAthas pronounce them at the present day, and 

which is sanctioned fey the Tratis'akhya^St 
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9T and f, and ST and 3, combine tlie cbaractei-istics of both, but are 
simple, i. e., formed in one i)o.sition only. Thus we have for 

fT® for %S[S for for #riT, for 

for &0. Similarly arq and STcf frequently become I3[ and afjf; as 
in for for 3flf% for !sra(^t, 

for for &o. The .sounds of the.so 

dissyllables difEer from tho.se of ^ and in this respect that the of 
the forinei’ is not rapidly pi’onoxinced as is tliat involved in tliese 
cliphtliongs; or, in the words of the grammarians, the value of the first 
^ is one mtitrd and of the other one-half. In the same way the ^ of 
the two dissyllables is followed by the semi- vowel ^ and wlfile tb at 
of ^ and ^ has the corresponding vowels | and ^ after it When 
and are hastily prononiiced, this distinction disappears, and these 
dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs ^ and ^5 which by the 
j-ide just discussed become ^ and 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double con- 
sonant; as in for Jftjf, TTf for STTH', for f^ur, for 
for forWj^^ for ip &c. The strong pressure that is 

necessary for the prominoiatioii of a conjunct cannot be pi\ipeily 
exerted, as formerly observed, without momentum, for the acqui.Bi-^ 
tion of which the previous vowel has to be uttered with force and 
with a Jerk. For this purpose a ehoi't vowel alone is fitted, but if 
a, long one precedes, its utterance being by its nature slow and 
weak, the organs for want of momentum do not strike against each 
other with force, and hence the pressux^e they exeii} is weak. But 

Pffi speaker, catching from Ms Sanskrit teacher only the 
generally strong natee of the pressure involved in the utterance of 
conjuncts, realized it to the Mlest possible extent, without stopping to 
observe how much it was impaired by the leiigth of the previd^^^^^^ 
vowel, by pronouncing the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and 
thus rendering it short. And in this way the real quantity of the 
syllable is not diminished. Though the vowel is short the vocal 
organs take some time to emerge from the close contact and the strong 
pressiu’e resulting from its forcible ixtteimice, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in has the metrical value of a long 

vowel, -is equal to two mdtrds or syllabic instants. In the original 
1 ^, on the contrary, the pressime in the pronuxiciation being 
weaker in consequence of the slowness of the previous vowel utterance 
occupies less time; so that in the one case the shortness of the vo wel 
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is aecompauied by a longer duration of the eontactj and in the other 
the length of the vowel is attended hy a shortei' duration of the contact. 
The change, then, we have been considering, is due to the pressure 
necessary for the formation of the con jnnctal sounds in these words 
havingniade a strong impression on the ear of the P41i speaker. Wlieiij 
however, the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure 
to such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of ^ li word; and like it preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
We have thus lor CfW, ClW for for It is, 

however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant i>s an 
impossibility in Pali. A. Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it made a 
distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual characteristics 
of that sound, the previous rapid and forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and strong pressure, the per» 
ceptible elf ect of which was the shortening of the previous vowel 
and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentuin acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel uttei’ance, the PMi speaker could not form a 
sti’ong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a short 
preceding vowel they could not prononnce a double consonant. If 
then the Pali has such words as ^ 

(%5r), &c., itfollows that the vowels 

^ and were in such cases pronounced short. Similarly, wlien 
before doubles % and ^ are changed to them, as they often are, tliey 
must be short. This change of | and t to ^ and ^ arises from the 
fact that the force and rapidity of the jerk with which the current of 
breath is sent up to pronounce the former vo-wels is apt to i3revent 
the tongue from rising as close to the jialate or the lower lip to the 
upper, as is necessary for the formation of f or % or they are apt to he 
forced down by the current. And and ^ differ from | ami ^ simply 
in the distance between the pronouncing organs being greater. This 
change, thei^efore, really involves an economy, since the effort to raise 
up the tongue and the lower lip across the strong current of 
breath blowing above is saved. We liavo thus, for ^f; for 

fori^^, for for 1 %^, for 

for &c. In some cases both vowels are in use^ as in the 

word which has another form Sometimes, especially 
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before was inTariably px’ononneed sliort, thotigli no coiijtincij follow* 
eel, and to malce np for tbe loss of quantity thus occasioned tlie 
consonant was doubled; as in %i| for for m, 

&c. Tlie vowel ^ %vas also similarly ti^eated in a few cases, ,as in 
for Thus then not only has the Pali a short ^ and 

but the speakers of the language seem to have ])OBsessed a pre* 
dileetion for those sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, 
there are stray examples of others, such as ^ and for and fg, 
in which the ^ of the following syllable influences the utterance of the 
first vowel, for in which the semi- vowel ^ is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel and thence transfoxuned to short aft, #1^ 
for in which the 3^^ being lightly pronounced loses its consonantal 
character and the vowel ^ -svith the preceding ^ forms and otherSo 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the P‘Mi may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and extensive 
corruptions both of vowels and coiiBonants as we find in the later 
dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been estimated that 
two-fifths of the Pali vocalxulaiy are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
and the remaining three-fifths, of words altered in one or othei'» of the 
modes explained above. The conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
is, that when the P^ii was in use, the tradition of the original Sanskiit 
was not distant; the -words, so to say, did not stray away long from the 
mother-language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of ^ and into 
and ^ and the assimilation of consonants are so universal, the first 
being without any exception, and the second with but a few. unimport- 
ant ones ? The principle which gnides phonetic diange is the economy 
of effort, understanding tlie word in its widest sense. This economy 
is observable in the tw^o kinds of changes, as well as in the transforxna* 
tion of surds into sonants, the elision of consonants or of some of their 
elements, the assimilation of the vowels or the single consonants that 
make up a w’-ord, and in several other jDrocesses. But in the Pfili there 
are very few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. 
The language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, ‘then, the tw^o 
processes we have noticed are found in Ml play in that dialect, the 
reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of the people who 
spoke it, , Though they heard conjunct consonants and the diphthongs 
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^ and pTononnced by tlie speakers of Sanskrit, as correctly as tlie 
other letters -wMcli they did not corrupt, their organs wei^e not fitted 
to utter them. These peculiarities may have been natural or acquired. 
If natural, the people who first corrupted Sanskiit into the Pali must 
have belonged to an alien race which came into close contact with the 
Aryas and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of 
the same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence of be- 
ing cut off from the main body. But this supposition must be rejected 
for the reasons that have been already given. Such complete isolation 
as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities must be expected to have 
occasioned greater phonetic decay in other respects than is observable 
in the Pali. And our analysis of the Sanskrit conjimotal and the PMi 
double sounds favoturs the first view. For, we have seen that these 
latter represent all the elements of the former, but they are combined 
in a sound produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers 
endeavoured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modem times, but 
enex’getic and correct in every other respect; but they could not combine 
energy of uttei’anoe with two successive movements of the vocal 
oi'gans. This could only he because their organs were not sufficiently 
trained for the purpose; mother words, because the sounds were foreign 
to them. The condition of men who have to learn the language of 
others is similar* to that of children, whose organs of speech are being 
exercised for the fii*st time. Healthy children, whose Utterance is 
energetic, pronounce the conjuncts almost in the same way as the Pali 
speakers did. And there is another instance in History of an alien race 
having treated the sounds of tlie language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy a;ud developed 
the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability to pronounce 
the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The existence 
of the short and ^ in the Pali, and the predilection the people 
showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to cerebrals with- 
out any influencing cause, are similarly to be attributed to the natural 
vocal tendencies of the people. These sounds must have existed and 
played an important pai^fc in the original language of this people, so 
that they were unable to shake them off entirely, even when they left 
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tlieir own tongue and leai^ned that oi* the more civilissed Aryas wiili 
whom they came to be closely incorporated. If the original 3?ali 
spieakers belonged to the same race as the Dravidians oi: Southern 
India of the present day, we have a reason to belie ve tliat their native 
tongue contained them; for they exist in the Dravddian languageB an.d 
are very characteristic of them. 

We shall also fold in the Pali, and even in the passage placed be- 
fore you, examples of anothei:^ phenomenon presented by a growing 
language. Several new ^vords, iinlmown to Sanskrit, but formed from 
Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is derived very likely 

from ^mind’ or lieart V^nd % obtam^ ^to meet,’ so that tlie 
wmxl signifies /something that comes Tip to the -wishes of the heart’, 
‘pleasing’. The word is from ^^xvith ^ jirefixed, which ^ seems 
to be the same as the nominative singular of the masculine of For, 
it is so used in Sanskrit before though it has there an independent 
sense; as in ^ (^akuntala). Often used togetlier 

in this way, the two words formed a oonipotind expression, andj the 
independent character of being fox^gotten, it came to be looked upon 
as one word. In the same way, must have come into existoiK^e 

from the frequent use of such expressions as &c. 

made up of the genitive singular of a noun or pronoun ending in ^ 
and The portion then came to be regarded as an in- 

dependent word, and was used as such. Another new word is or 
'agreeable’, 'pleasant’, corresponding to such a Sanskiit word as 

or ^q^ formed from the analogy of such verlial derivatives as 
f^s or ^515% ^(5^ &c., and meaning 'that which is or deserves to 
be toucliedV’or 'pleasant to the touch’. Other instances are 'an 

ornament’, qtqjiQS; ‘plentiful’ &c. 

We will now 2 ^roceed to the exainination of Pali gi%amma.i% Whan 
after years of successive creative efforts, the langimge of our Aryan 
ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammatical forms, as . tlio 
Vedic or middle Sanslait is, it became cumbrous, and the tendency 
set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some of them and rendering* 
the grammar simpler. The duals of both noun.s and verbs are un- 
necessary; the occasions for using them do not often |)resenfc them- 
selves. Hence, even in Sanskrit, tlieir use must have been rai'c, and 
the Pali, whicli, in its original form at least, "must be taken to represent 
the current usage, lias dropped them away altogetlier. But the maimer 
in which tlie process of simiilification is principally earned on is by the 
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of false analogies. Tlins in Sanslmt, nonns ending in f and ^ of 
the neuter gender prefix ^ to the terminations of the TOwel cases. But 
in Pali it is added to those of the corresponding cases of mascnline 
nouns also, as for in the passage before ns. Similarly, 

from the analogy of neuter noniis in 3!? ■which form their nominative 
and accusative singular by adding the pronotins and come 
to have ^ and # for the corresponding cases, instead of the I 
■ Sanskrit and In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often 
used is the first in which ^ is tacked on -fco the root in the special 
tenses, and it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. 
Here, in our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root ^3Fi^the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed by in« 
sorting ?r between the two letters, and adding the termination to the final 
3 rd person singular), and -we have Tke root takes 

the form of 'ffff in the present and other special tenses, and to it is 
added the con jugationar sign % so that it becomes How, this ^ 

special form is generalized, and used in other tenses also, such as the 
Aorist and the Puture. Thus, we have here the Aorist 3rd 

person plmal of and in other places we find as one of I 

the forms of the Future. The special forms and ! 

are similarly generalized, the laat four being phonetically changed 
to and In the same way in forming the causative I 

of a root q* or JSTfq' is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in ^ and to 
n, few others. It is extended to all roots in tbe Pali, and thus we have 
for in the above. The termination of the 

absolutive is, in Sanskrit, replaced by ^ when a root has a preposition 
prefixed, to it. But here no such distinction is observed, and is ; 
'■ used in all cases. The operation of this law of false analogies is very 
extensive in the grammar of the PMi and the later Prakrits 5 and bj 
its means new forms have been made up instead of those current in 
the prinutive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use .corrupted by the Tisual phonetic laws, and having 
a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the general rule 
that has newly come into operation. Thus we have ! 

and according to the law of analogy; but from I 

from and from are also in use. These ' 

three processes then, viz , the dropping away of forms not required for 
the expression of the current ordinary thought, the formation of ne-w 
ones on lihe principle of analogy, and the preservation of the old. ones | 
in what may be called an isolated or petrified condition;, have contm> 
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tatid to tie tomeiion ol the 

i.„ ,le» the tat . S™Ltto. in BnnsbAt 

the genitive case has ^ and is often used in that sense. 

that it sed hy the ablative ane denoted by th e 

Most of 

i^strunxentab and p,,ticle had come 

the ^ even in the parent language. The genitive a^d 

into very general cases. But people do 

instrumental g,,,t ..a- 

not forget -what they^ _ Jl of these the singular is 

oftener used tlian tlio p v * . p^ip notwitbstauding tbe 

““r t;"2 — ”tt:“» oti.2». 

operation of the causes ^ instrumental plnral is optionally 

changed to , addingthe pronominal termination m^, 

in tl« ow »* “™' ” «■ . ’’’■“ *'T ‘"- 

of m ^p^tive singular of tliis class of nouns as generaliaed, 

etrfS^ ipSedto all nouns of the mascnline and neuter 
/ ll MdTereiembered that in accordance with the geneml 

genders^ Sanskrit grammatical forms drop the final consonant, m- 

rule,^ the fea^l^r g _ ^asal is changed 

eluding a a conjunct consonant, necessitates 

to an annsvara, an ^ preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the 

rrVe J ot and of the syhable aTBi occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to an anusvara. ^ 

Masculine Nouns ending in^. The nominative singular always 
MMne have this form before a abort 3T or a 

Here it is generalised. The accusativepteal^^ 
of my subject is Kaohohayana, as edited by 

occur in the literature, 
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? as When the final consonant is dropped according to the ixsnal 
phonetic rnleSj the Sanskrit noniinatiTe and aconsatiTe plurals become 
exactly alike. To distinguish the one from the otherj thereforej this 
form is appropriated in the P41i for the latter. The q appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronounSj and it is transferred 
to nouns in the same way as the others we have noticed above. But 
it is used here in an accusative sense. The forms of the singular and 
plural of the nominative of neuter nouns, and of the plural of many 
more, are the same as those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this 
fact must have led to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places 
also. Hence the pronominal nominative came to be used Hke an ac« 
cusative. We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be remark- 
ed that as regards both the numbers it went on increasing at each 
successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the veimacular’s the 
distinction has entirely disappeared. The termination of the instru- 
mental plural is as in or, with the mute element dropped, 
which is traced to the Yedic in such forms as But it 

may be explained otherwise. The Sanskiut becomes by the 
dropping of the visarga and the change of the diphthong to and 
this is the same as the locative singular, and is by no means distinc* 
tive of an instimmental sense. Hence to ^ was added the instru- 
mental temnination fif or |f which all other nouns in Sanskrit and 
PMi take. The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to 
the general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in ^ or and {^'iT or in addition 
to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final w is oi^tionally 
lengthened. 

^Noum in f and The nominative and accusative plurals have 
two forms and they are the same for both the cases, as and 
^ and ^ow and are the Sanskiii 

acciisative plurals and and and the no- 
minative plurals and The distinction bet ween the two is 

pst, and both are used indifierently in the sense of the nommative 
and accusative. The termination of the instrumental plural is fif or 
f|. The singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the 
correspondingneutei^ nouns or nouns ending in |;^such as formed 

by the addition of as and and They 

have also the forms indicated in the genei^al remarks, and 
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a-Bcl ; and the dative and ablative 

are, as nsiiai, like the genitive and instriiinentah The vocative is like 
the nomiiiativej except in the plural of noiins in ^ which ends in ^ or 
t as or f^rot- The rest are old or Sanskrit, the final vowel 

being, however, lengthened in the plural of the instrumental and 
locative, and the syllable f& of arm being optionally dissolved into 
in the nominative singular. ,, 

-—Noum The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms; as 

md ^ mm ^ ^r^^rp:; from The accusative 

plural is the same as the noinliiative pluial. The augmented form of 
the Sanskrit nominative pluial, for is taken as the 

base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, and de». 
dined like nouns in The genitive plural is also formed by taking the 
iiomiBative singular as the base, as The instrumental singular 

lias the ne w base and the old termination and thus we have 

The genitive singulai* has three forms, one of them being the old 
one with the fiiial f dropped, as and the other t wo made up by 
taking this form as the base, and appending the terminations which 
nouns in ^ as take, as The singulars of the 

accusative and locative have the Sanskiit forms, as and 

and the vocative singular has besides the old one another with the vowel 
lengthened, as or You wdll thus see that there are four 

bases, the old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, 
ancl^^^f^ generalized from the nominative, and from the genitive. 

— Nouns ending in a consonant There can be no consonantal de* 
clension proper^, since a final consonant is dropped, and the noun 
treated as one ending in the preceding vowel. But x’elics of the 
Sanskrit forms of the consonantal bases are preserved and used along 
with the others. In the declension of the noun there are two 

new bases ^ and generalized from the f ox^ms of the singular 
of the Sanskiit nominative and of the insteimehtal and others 
and and declined like nouns in Tlie first is used in 

the singular of the accusative and the plurals of the genitive and 
locative which are and and the second in the plural 

of the instrumental which is The remaining forms are 

old, the portion being corrupted to they are nominative 
singular, nominative and accusative plural, accusative 

singular, instrumental singular, BTffjfr genitive singular, and 
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locative singixlax\ Tlie vocatives, is oi' like tliat of 
nonns in 

In the declension of the nonn ^^^the base in used in the 
singulars of the accusativej the iiistrixmental, and perhaps the ablative 
alsOj and the forms are and or The old 

foiuns are found in the nominative ( tRF, WW )? and in the singular 
of the accusative -which has thus two forms and and the 

plural of this last case is, as iisualj the same as that of the first. The 
singulars of the instrumental, genitive, and locative are the same as 
those in Sanskrit, but ^ being changed to s^, we have 
^B3=r. In the last two cases the conjunct -is also dissolved into fSfSf, 
wherefore we have T!{St#T and also. The genitive plural is 

and, ^ being dissolved into the form is used, in addition. 
This is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and 
locative; and thus we have and The vocative singular 

is like that of nouns in gtf. 

The suffixes and of such nouns as and are 

regarded as if they were and and the nouns declined like 
those ending in ^ in the sigulars of the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental genitive and 
locative; and, accox'ding to the commentator of Kaohch^yana, in the 
singulars of the instrumental and locative also; as 

and gu^ also guT^5f#T 
and The old forms are pi^eserved in both numbers of the 

nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of the instrumental, loca- 
tive, and vocative; as guT^f, gw^f, g^sf^f, gur^^, 
and The nominati ve singular is made the base of other forms of 

the singulars of the accusative, genitive and vocative, as g^*?^, 
and or . The present participles, Parasmaipada, are simi- 
larly declined, idle only diffierence being in the nominative singular, as 
IF#. , ; 

Feminine noims. The nominative, besides the old forms, has 
another traiisferred from noiiiis in as The singulars 

of the instrumental and the succeeding cases, excepting the 
vocative, have one same form made up from the Sanskiut genitive by 
dropping the visarga and shortening the final vowel; as instrii- 

mental} dative, ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singulax’havethe old forms; as ^5^j|f¥r-f|instrunieiitai, 
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and ablatiYe pteal, gGnitiva and dative ploral, and md 

locative singular and plural. The final member of the con- 
jiinct •wMch appears in the case-forms of nouns in | sucli as isdis* 
solved into and thus we have from the Sanskrit sfasr- and 

tills and from the Sanskrit qff: are both of them the plurals of 
the nominative and accusative; tbe singular of the instrumental 
is dissolved into and also of tl^o ablative and genitive 

wliicli after dropping the visarga becomes and this is extended^ 
to the locative singular, wbicli has also another form from 
There is nothing particular about the rest. Kouns in short % are d(3- 
clined in exactly the same way, except that Eachehayana gives such 
forms as and ^ in addition to and for the singular of 
the ablative and locative. ITouiis in ^ or ^ follow completely the analogy 
of those in the fox'ms of ^^5 for instance, are not derived from the 
corresponding Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by add- 
ing the final syllables of those of sfff; as nominative and 

accusative plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Noims , — ^Tbe singular of the nominative and accusative of 
neuter nouns ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, 
but the forms of the plural are optionally like those of the correspond* 
ing masculine nouns; as ^^F ^FR nominative pbiral, and ^ or 
^11% accusative plural; (like or nominative and 

accusative plural, ^F^or nominative and accusative plural. As 
in the case of masculine nouns, such as have a final consonant in 
Sansktit drop it and ai'e treated as if they ended in the preceding 
vowel. But in the singulars the old forms are preserved; as ir#F oiv 
lysf nominative and accusative, or instrumental, geni- 
tive, lHf%, or locative. 

Fronouns, — ^As pronoaninal terminations have been transfeiTed to 
nouns, ’ a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus caaTy- 
ing on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in ^ 

of the locative in 5f, as in the case of the corresponding nomm; as HFfif 
nominative plural, or or ^^F or 

genitive singular, and or |?tf 4 or or 

locative singular, of 1?^, and 3 ?^??. All pronouns of the thud 
person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by adding# from 
* The Sanskrit form emrupted to is also found iiBed, 
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tlie Sanskrit and also -whicli is made np of ^ tlie pronominal 
and 4 tlie nominal termination, so that tlie second form is tke genitiya 
of tlie fii^st taken as a base, as m 01 ' TOfsf, or te. Similarly, 

tlie bases and |lf| '^bicb are substituted for and ilff in tbe 
singulars of tbe genitiye and locatiye, and ^ 'wbicb optionally replaces, 

^ in these cases, have a genitive singular with a double termination ; 
as mmt or or or where 

Sanskrit ^T*, is the pronominal, and the nominal termination. 
The plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form as 
%5 Wf or Hpfl, &c,, and the instimmental plural of the mascnline 
has, like that of notins, the termination or i|ff. The remaining 
terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. The correlative or remote 
demonstrative has, besides the iisnal Sanskrit base, another 
which has all the cases sf, %5^, &c., except the nominative singular* 
This base is generalized from the &c. of the aconsative, the 

singular of the instrumental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, 
which are used in making anmtdesa as it is called by Panini, i, e. in 
referring to one who has already been spoken of. The near demon- 
strative has two bases, ^ and fi?. In Sanskrit this latter is nsedin the 
nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is extended 
to all the cases except the nominative singular, and so ive have 
#511, ?rr^ir, and ^ ; &c. The 

first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases except the plural of the 
nominative and accusative and the forms are 

Tlie pronoun has the base for the nominative singTilar, and 
53^ for all other cases which is lengthened in the plural \ sbs 
Wlfl, mmi The nominative and 

accusative of the neuter is 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons are 
the same as in Sanskrit ; as aif, if, or and 

^ or and The syllable ^ is optionally dissolved into g ^ 

in the nominative and accusative which have thuB and changed 
to in the latter as well as in the instrumental and locative ^ and so 
we ha,ve OT a.nd also. • The dative and genitive being con- 
founded, the Sanskrit and the former are in the form of 

V[^ and g^ql used for both cases. The latter has also the forms : 
and and , the anusvfira being inserted from the analogy of the i 
plural. The plural of ^ is in which the initial ^ of the Sanskrit 
form is changed to IT; and in the accnsative, instrumental, and locative, 
the Sanskrit base in the form of is declined like the mascu- 
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line and the forms are 3T^%j ^nd The f of was 

probably -weakly pronounced, hence the singular base §[ haB been 
transferred to the plural and the peculiar syllable of this number ^ 
tacked on to it, and the whole in the form of is declined like in all 

the cases except the genitive; as gi%, pf, S^fl The forms of the 
plurals of this last are like those in Sanskrit; as and 

The accusative singulars of these pronouns have the forms iTif ^nd 
besides those mentioned above. These are made up by adding 
anusv^ra, the sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as 
a base. On the same principle we hav'e and §3^1% for the plural, 

but as the genitive forms have an anusvte already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no diiferenee. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new ease-^forms, 
which is, we shall hiid as w-e proceed in our investigations, largely 
used in tlie later dialects and especially in the modern vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new femations we have 
noticed grew up. A language is well learnt by others or correctly trans- 
mitted to them only when they are in constant and close intercourse 
■with those who kno w it, or when they are deliberately taught. When, 
for some reason or other this is not the case, and the linguistic tradi- 
tion is imperfect, men proceed from what is more in use and conse- 
quently better known to that wbicb is less used and less known. 
ISTouns in for instance, constitute a very lai'ge portion of the ordinary 
Sanskrit names. Tbeir case forms were most used, whence they were 
well Icnowu and those of other nouns not being so often used were 
less known. In these cases these less known forms had to conform 
to the model of the more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring 
nouns as close as possible to the ^ declension, as yoti have seen in 
such nouns as and even And it is 

also clear that-the new base is generally taken from the nominative, 
which case is oftenei* used' than others; as and 

In the same way we have observed a strong 
tendency to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and prono- 
minal declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has suc- 
ceeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still at the time 
when tlie P41i arose the traditions of the original Sanskrit were not 
entirely lost, wherefore we have often old forms used side by side with 
the new ones. The same process is observable in the conjugations of 
verbs, as I have already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
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lesB is tlie opinion of tliose -wlio, maintain tiaat tliese Prakrits or deinY*' 
ed languages were simply literary languages, or were constructed by 
Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length, hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and to. 
the wide range of its operation in the formation of PMi grammar lias 
led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain, forms which exist in 
this dialect but are not to be met with in classical Sanskrit. Such are 
the genitiye singular masculine the nominative plural 

of and nominative and accusative plural of and. 

^1% the general plural base of the pronoun of the first person, and 
genitive plural of Tff. I see no reason why should be regarded 

as Vedic and not the other forms that have for their base, such as 
or why should be so and not the accusative 
plural; and not a?|i' and not wfl’E’B'j or ^ and not 
If these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their deriva- 
tion from them. The same process of generalization and the same 
natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the analogy 
of those that are more known brought them all into use. The forms 
and and and are, as stated before, made up itpon the 
analogy of the corresponding masculine, and lierein -we observe the 
beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinction between the 
masculine and neuter, which went on progressing until now, in the 
Hindi, Sindhi, and other vernaculars of ISrorthern India, the neuter 
gender has totally disappeared, while in the Marathi the distinction 
remains in the case of pronouns and certain nouns, and in the 
G-ujarMi only in the latter. 

We will now examine the PM verb. The distinction between the 
special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the special form 
being used in the general, as in the future of 3T^, or the general 

form in the special as We have also and 

A large number of roots used in ordinary intercourse belongin Sanskrit 
to the first conjugation; this and the sixth are the easiest of the ten; 
in many cases there is no practical distinction between them, and in 
others they are so greatly like each other that they are capable of 
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beiag coTiliised together. , Eenee tlie rule of cGBstriictiiig verhal forms . 
coiarii'Crn’to tliose-’f-^yo coii’lrgation^ the 'addition of . ■ the persciial 
terminations tho?oii.gh ' the . int^ of has heeoine' geiie:ral in 

PMi. ' .A.’ good, mar j roots he],oE,giiig* to the otliirr classes are, conjiigated 
, according todhis rule; as ffffif, and .r' 'for flflw? , ' and 

of the second cl, ass; for and for 

and. &c. The tenth conjiigation is almost eqnaliy eommoTi in 

■ Banslpdt, 'whence a 'great many, roots, ore conjugated necessarily or 

; . optionally 'in this way: as' or . 

&c. |i|5|, i!f|with if, 'The ' 

infthese forms stands, ' yon- will' remember, ' for' the ■'Bansknir'Bf^, '.'•which,: 

■ ■ is the- clniracteristie of ^the tenth class.- The second - conjugation lias- ■ 

vvgono.'Otit, -'except ' i;a isolated -'formn s-uch' as- for o.nd the" 

third has left some- reduplicated roots, as fourth 

has preserved a good many of its roots B'lit -'its is corrupted according 
'to'iilie hsiial phone-tie r'lilea; thus f beoonies 'ifsi,' 

■ ' The iifth, and the ninth, arc confounded, and: roots of. ' 
■1 the'fomner take' the of the. latter- also; as '^ qtSWf^ 

- mwnm for w^m% or wim -ibr wjmi or 

; for ■ : • dsc. In tho last instance the bs*e is derived : :lTom . 

th .0 cornip-tion ef thus' showing that -the foi*ms in are 

': ,a later gro:wtli.' , The seventh -iiiserts, as bo'fore feinarked, . a nasal, in 
" -ihediody/of the roots and transfers them to the ■ iirst;- the -eighth ■■ re** . 
V- mains as- and -thongh' tMst|ast t£tkes - 

pecTiliar,.ioriii'ako, as ^Ci'f% or. ?f|f; and the' ni'uth ■ adils: ■®f|' as 

in: -.SamOait, -as dn,,-i.-Biit-,it is ' to be' 

,;■: ' observeil" that- tiro more- common o;i;, tixe roots' belongi'og to these, com 
j’aga-donBd)iilj ,haTe:-pr3S8rved'tlieir'-peOTiliar forins; the', rest . ,are '':,con“ 

'': . Jngated- according': to tliS'-.rules - of ihe ' ■first, sixth, ^ or tenth. ■ Bince the 
;, ■ :distinc:fcion, be-tween the-;ap3eial and -tenses vwid: moods is lost, fb®', 

effect of -tlie-se conjugationpi peculiarities is only to constitute a new 
or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pfili has lost two, 
the first firtnre ancl the precatlve. The two Padas or voices remain, 
but the disti-nct.ion is lost in most cases, such forms as 

&c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada terminations. 

The following are the terminations: — » 



PaLI' JTO OTHIIIE DliLlOfS* : 
Frese'^iM Tense. 


Parasni- 


Atm® 


ist pers» 
*^11(3. ■ 
Srd «« 


Smgiiiar, 

?% 

t% 

^icf 


Plural. 

r|p^l% c%a 

hn]yeYatwe, 


Siiigularo 


% 


1 st' 'pars. ^ 

.'M- 

2 nd ,s 

■ ' ‘ 

3rd; ,5 


Fj3S, 

q'gf 

■ 1 st pers. 


2 nd „ 

3fr 

3rd „ 

3Tr 


ST’T^f 


1st pel's. 

2nd „ 

3rd „ 

Ex. q%orq%sq 

1st pers, I 

,2nd ,, m 

3rd „ t 

Mil). 

1st pors. ’ ^ 

2nd ,5 ^ 

3rd „ m 

Istpers. 

2nd:» ■ 

3rd „ ■ 

Ex. 


Aorist. 

■ HJ" 
m . 

#or|l 

or 

; Ferfed. 

m 

F'wkm* 

, mm 
mn 


31 

# 

STt 

®Tq=3( 

% 


■m- 


Plm-al, 

% 

«??(!% &<■•, 




3Tt*r% 

n 

.'m 

5ft 


t . 


&c. 


&C. 

Imperfect. 

^11. 

% . 



% 

5? 

w. 



&c. 


&c. 

Fotenmil, 

ti5?irw 

iqisq 



W 




■; 

q%f ,&c* 




T, 

&Q. 


. ;5fr , ■: 

\ 

fc- 


5=epi% 


&e. 



■ao- 

P-SilJAlfo O^HIR 



Oondiiidndl. 


1 st pers. W 




2 nd,, 

■ 



3rd „ 



. / - 

Sx. 





The terminations of the Present of both Paclas are the same as in 
Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural if and the % of the second 
person plimal of the Atmanepada being a corruption of This 
tense is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned it -well, so to say, 
from their Sanskrit teachex^s. The other tenses, except the Putnre 
■which, like the Present, is also entirely Sanskrit, and the moods have 
presex’ved such of their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary 
Hfe. There is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second 
person singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person. 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person plural 
termination sq*, and the first person singular and the plural 
Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. As to these, 
even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very generally for this Mood 
in the first person ; as in S’4k., ^ M 

Mpich., &c. where the forms should be &c. The ^x^ast 

ai'e the same as in Sanskrit. The second pei^son singular is fem.ed in 
two ways, viz. without adding any termination as in the conjugations 
which give an ending ^ to the base, and by appending {| as is done in 
the othex*s. The Atmanepada ^ is changed to the ^ being dis- 
solved into and since ^ renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting is doubled to preserve that effect. The plui^al is 
altei’ed to off 5 the m and the mute element being dropped, we have 
the final vowel of which is transformed into % through the influence 
of the preceding The ^ of the first person singular becomes i|, or 
this may be considered to have been transferred from the Present, and 
for the plural we have which is an old Vedio texunination of the 
Atmanepada first person plural corimpted in Sanskrit to The 

t and of the third person are the same as the and of 

the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz,, for and for The ^ is doubled as iff ^ 

for ^ according to a general rule which -we have noticed before. 
The singular of this pex’SOn is also formed by adding made up on 



i}lie Btialogy of flie p luM ^^ and also of snck foiMs as Tlie 

final Yo-wel is, however, sHontened, sndh oases as ^<^3^ 

it remains long. This form with the final long is used as a 
base, and the terminations of the first person and second person of the 
Present added to it to form the corresponding persons of the Potential. 

The Atmanepada 1 ^, ifC? and are the same as n,nd 

of the Sanskrit e^-conjiigationSy the ^ of being rendered an aspirate 
and the of shortened. The Parasmaipada singular as in 
is adapted f Olathe l^tmanepada in » the form and the plurals 
of the second and fii*st persona are formed bj taking as the base 
and appending corrupted to s|} and of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the and ^ of the third person seem to be « 
generalized from such forms as and ^ 5 :. The termination ^ 
is, as you Imow, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending in ^ 
and necessax’ily to and such as are reduplicated. The ^ of the 
•singnlar, however, may be considered as due to the lengthening of the 
previous ^ of such Sanskrit forms of the ^-conjugations as 
when the final consonant was dropped. This lengtheningwas brought 
about by the forcible pronunciation of the 3? rendered necessary in 
Sanskrit ixy the final consonant. The second person singular is ^5 
which corresponds to the Sanskrit 3 ^:, and ^ of the first person singute 
to the with the nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person 
singixlar ^ is transferx’ed from the Present, sg is and | is genera- 
lized fi’Om the forms of the ndn-3?-conjugations, such as 
&c. The Pe 3 .f ect has preserved the third person singular ^ and plimal , 
^ and the first person singular of the Parasmaipada; and ^ of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, q[ second person singular Parasmaipada 
is perhaps the of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the first and 
third persons; and the | of the Atmanepada is transferred from the 
imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular | is the termination of the 
fifth form of like Sanskrit Aorist with the final dropped as usual; 
and the plural t is generalized froin such forms as Some roots, 

such as ^ and f; have for the singular as and the 

j% of which is to be traced to Another plural termination is ^ 
in which we ban recognize the Sanslait |g[r. The second person 
singular is fx'om the the second Aol^ist; and*the first person 
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singular is | resultiug from ifeefusioH of tiio augment f mtli the 3||[ of 
the seooncl Aoiust. The third person singular and plural and the 

4rst persea siagalar :of tfae Atiiianepada are'tlie .same as the . co:o:as- 
■pjonding ones ef the , .Paj^asmaipada , Imperfeet. both nurabars of .-tlib 
;secoiid parsoB are tlie saB:,;,aas the ccrreapOEdiiig -.Atiiianepada of tlxo 
. -InipeAactj.aiad the ^‘ -of tlie first T^ersors. pkiral is transferred fro.ro., the 

Present. 

■■ Tlia terijcdnatioiis of the Second Pifivure are made tip }i,d ia 
: P j .prsfiidiig' ^ s=: ^ to those of Ahe Present.' , The Atmar.a;oa da. first 
:,persoii' singular; has howeyer instead of 'In -one instamfi 

. fJfllW) '|f§|%'ironi ffj the ^ is :corrnpted ; to : f, , Int the,; ■0^?■ru;Aio:Md 
ierniiBetions the ' ^ . ■ occurs eyeiywhere, ' -but the . other'" ■ ps ; ' are 
transferred irom nther tenses. . , The endin.g: ' of the "thififi . ' parson . 

;smgiilar Pllf is of course Phe-’g^f of ’the Imperifsct ; the /the 'pinral 
has been erred iroiB. the Aoristj . .Imperfectp .or ■ Foteidial x the '^' 
hf: arre- bronghi- oyer froni 'the,' Atmanepadafiand 
■ParasmApadaaf theProsentj’^ is andthe^ff 'of ths 'phiraiiS; 
■aroio. tiie.Xmnerfect. In Sanskrit, ;tho BhortAermiiiaiioBs '.o,f 'the. Impei> 
feet and' other tenses are added Jo tlie' ^ in.,the Couditional ; hut here 
there . m -..nmiisture' of both the' .short and the lomp anti also of the 
two ..Padas. ' ’ We find tlie same mixtiii’e in 'the Atmanepada. -. 

. ; It. will : thus appear that the Present and ■ .P'atnre have praserred : 
most of the Sansloiit terminations, and the other tenses only about two 
or three. Besides the terminations that haye thus been pi’eserved op 
transferred by analogy from, one te.nBe to another, there are others 

*v.- ^ 

which cannot be thus explained. Such are ’ff Atmanepada first person 
plural of the Present ; aii.d ^ of the Parasiiiaipad, a second and first 
pe,rson plural, and third person singular*, second person siiiguhi.r 
and first person plural of the Atmanepada of the Perfect ; second 
person plural and first person plimal Parasniaipada, and ^ and 
third person singular and plural and first person plural .Atinane- 
pada, of the Imperfect ; second person plural and first person, 
plural Parasmaipada of the Aorist, and first person plural of the 

Atmanepada of the same ; ?% first person plural Atmanepada of the 
Puture ; and Parasniaipada and Atmanepada of the first person 
of the Conditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root 
tacked on to the •base in the particular tenses when the old termina- 



tions' -were forgotten, or some of tlieiis. mnf be traced dteectly to the: 
terminations of tbo' 'Saiislriitr Aorist tri? aiid.^ wliicli tliemselyes^,: 
as joxi know, are forras of r^|P\ Or tliese, tbe Parasiiiaipada secoxid 
person pinral is to bo traeotl to tbo oorres^rrxntling Sanskrit tka 
Present of and Tf and lirst person plural to of of’ 

tlie Im.|KxidV 3 ct..aiid of Present : respectiyelj. • Tlie peiinltiniate 

of :^pls lengliLened for tlie saine reason as' that of is in 

forming Tire Atiuanepada of tlie second person singnlan 

comes fiGiii: ^qp of of ' tk e; Imperfect , tMrd perspii singidarp 

from tlie of of tlie same ; and and first person plural 
are to be rafeiTed to siicii Atinanepada forms as and Of the 

last two,. appears, 'to be.a new iprmation ■ from. ' and; p|% . is; 'tho: 
old Todic'aichGtypB of ■: d ■ x-; 

Yon ' 'wiil t Iras:' sea that ‘wlieii . the ; original , Banskrit ■ ;forHis. ' .wehd. 
forgottantnewoiies coiTespon ding to -, Piem ; were ./COBstmoted iiio tlie,:- 
Pail, not only ]y the iise of false aiiialogies, bnt also by taking one 
forinnlirxtiinctyi/rcdy expiress^ of the sense of a pawticnlar mood or: 
tense, as. a bsise, a.iid appending :0..i,’Bt: only tlni perspiird terminations of 
the ■pieseri.t, . as i;a. tlie c.ase of the Potential; and secondly, the',, fornig., 
of. the root'. Yon ■will hereafter 'find that' the jaiodefrn yerna-cnla.rg, 

ha we resorled to one- at leagt. of' these t^wo modes, o,f reconstnictioii;- '.and 
siniilaiiy the hegini -ypwn the of a mode of constriictiiig new 
case-forms wdde’ij pr; ■ hj-P, in the iiioderii, dialects was .broiip;lit to,., 
yonr notice before; so tha'G the spirit .or trim -of miiicl' wPichtdia& 'vbeent 
dii '■oreration 'in 'the formation of the wernaciilar- speech , d£',thG,’ eotintry ^ 
,lma' been tIi 0 ''Bam 0 . since , very reinots, times.,' h'. ' 

. : The terinination.3 -witii an iiiitiri ..eonsoiieat are ■ in '■ the general 
,t8iissa:'aT)peiided t]ir 0 B.gh the intervention of the vowel b’o..t in '■ some- 
'Wmes .there are. foi'ins directly coxTiipted from.. 'Bsw.skr.it. mms: wf'W%' 
Bemskrit w — Tlie tempisral ’ an grnent^ 2;:f . is' 'i cixten. .. 

feiiifel, S3 SWf or ?i3fT or or ■; Ills -saTernl . 

■■ va.ri.eties of t],}e"Aoristnjid the many special, forms of 'the Perfect ihave: 
no hr; most piir.'i gone ont of use. The Passive is .imriied by the 
of ^ hm in Sanskrit, some-tiniOB witli tlie an.g'menAi .?'oio.etimes 
.■withank .in -which last case: the conyaiict: consoiiaxit is coiTiipted necord-' 
ivg thoprevndlngrnlos; as The forms 

in good many cases are the same a.s in Sanskrit, only phonetically 
altered ; cBS in which cases we see that the ^of ^i^-is 

changed to and and 5qpcX xindergo Samprasarana. The causal is 
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formed by adding ^l^ or and f or WPI; as or 

and or Tliese forms I liave already explained. The: 

Past Passi Ye Participle is formed as in Sanskidt, and in many cases the. 
forms are the same. The Absoliitive is formed by nsing* the termina- 
tions^, and The first is the same as the second, the semi- 
Yowel ^ having only undergone Samprasitx’ana ; and they are to be* 
traced to such Vedic forms as &c., whieh have disappeared 

in classical Sanskrit. Tlie Infinitive is formed by adding J as in 
Sanskrit, or ctI -which, I have already observed, is one of the many' 
ways in -which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become obsolete 
in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have describ-* 
ed, it could not come to possess the sevei*al grammatical forms it 
exhibits unless they were in use in Sanskrit at the time when it 
branched ofi. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses, and Moods whence it follows that verbal forms of these were 
then current in the language. PMi therefore represents Middle Sanskrit 
or the usage that prevailed during the period between the composition 
of fclie Bri1;hmanas and Taska or Panini, and must have begun to be 
formed during that period. We shall hereafter find that the later 
Prakrits represent the third stage in the development of the Sanskint, 
that in which a good many of the verbal forms ceased to be used; and 
thus bear to what I have called classical Sanskrit the same relation 
that the P41i does to Middle Sanskrit. 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of the an- 
cient languages of the country which have been preserved in inscriptions. 
The most important of tliese are the edicts of As oka, the pious king of 
PA.taliputra in Magadlia, the modern Beliar, who flourished in the 
middle of the third century before Christ. These edicts contain the 
king's religious and moral injunctions to his subjects, and set foiili hi,s 
own ideas, belief, and conduct in these matters. Pive different versions 
of them have been discovered, inscribed on rocks in different parts of 
the Country. There is one at Girn^r, near Jun%ad, in Kattiawar, 
another at Dhauli in Kattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgar- 
M in Afghanistan. These have been published and examined. The 
Gimar version has been copied several times, but the other two only 
once, and hence there are a good many imperfections in our existing 
copies of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugadnear Ganjam, in the Northern Cirears, and copied by a Madras 
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Oiviliaii. It is iinforttimtely greatly liiiitilated, not more tliaii t wo of 
tlie foin^teen edicts Being found complete, and but 0 , few ■wox‘ds left of 
some. Tlie fifth has recently been discovei’ed by General Cunningham at 
Klialsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.*^ 
Other edicts of the same king , are found inscribed on oolumns which 
exist at Delhi, Allahabad, and other xfiaces. At Dhauli and Gan|am 
there exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which answer 
to these. Another inscxiption of Asbka has been found at Bablma in 
Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist congregation. 
These inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely related to each 
other. The Girni-r dialect is very much like the Pali, That of the 
Dhauli, Ganjam, and Klialsi versions presents peculiarities which are 
found in a later Prakrit called MagadM by the grammarians. Such 
are the substitution of for ^5 ^ for the of the nominative singular 
of masculine nouns in ^5 the termination of the locative instead of 
the Pali and for The Babhra and the column inscriptions 

-are also in this dialect. The B'ahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
Juncts such as ^3 and the sibilants ^ and which in the others and in 
P41i are changed to But it is a question whether these are dialectic 
peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion of the vernacular 
with Sanskrit. I will now jilace before you shork specimens of these 
dialects. 

Girnfir, edict yill. 

wtr^RTr ^lir ^ 

^7i5r =5r stprq^ stfrer =5 1 wt 

’ffpr 5^- 

Sanskrit: — 

TfSTHt ^fK^Tr^Tr I 3?^ ^Wr|^p3Tpr- 

wnwf I ^ =g f»T&criTr#r >3 

'sr srpTOFSi 'Et 5[t5f srj?fep!rffef«r =9[ I 

Translation:-— 

“ Some time ago Mugs went on pleasui’e excux^sions. Hunting and 
such others were the diversions here. But Priyadars'in, thefavuuiite of the 

FublisliecI since in Corp. Insc. Ind. A sixth version existing at Mansliera in 
the Fanjah was discovered after the above was published. I hax^e made use of the 
latest xmdings of the vei’sions. 
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gods, began the Bearcli of enligliteniaeiit when he had been a crowned 
monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion (course) of righteousness. 
It consists of this, seeing Br^hmanas and Srania:9as, and 
bestowing gifts, seeing the religious .elders and presenting gold, and 
seeing country-people and giving instiniction in righteousness and in the 
inYestigation of the law* Since that time Idng Piiyadarsln has been 
taking great delight in the glories of the next world.” 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to marh the double or assimi- 
lated consonants* Hence we do not find them hex^e except in the case 
of double nasals which are indicated by an amiSTara follo*wed by the 
nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other jxhonetic change ; we see 
becomes and ^ becomes optionally | and the nominative 

phn’al, for ^3^ the genitive singular, the nominative singular, 
and all other oases are just like those in that dialect. We have the 
Aoiist forms ending in an anusvara followed by as in Pali. But 
there are some difi;ei*enoes j is in PMi as it is in the other 

recensions of tins same inscription, ^1^ is though agrees 

with the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language; 
the% of is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may have 
committed a mistake ; is for % being changed to ^ before 

the conjunct according to the rule w© have noticed, is in 

F4Ii; but the inscription perhaps represents the prevailing usage more 
coiTectlyj and the er is lengthened in probably thi’oiigh mistake. 
There are thus veiy few cases of real difierenoe, and though they might 
be considered to point to a dialectical vaiiety of the nature of those we 
find in the difierent versions of the edicts, still the language is in the 
same stage of giwth as the PMi. 

The following is the Dhauli versioxi collated with that at Khalsi 
and completed: — 

= srf^PTli^ ?j t % ^(StT 

i 4fn?RTF ® Iwr ^ ^ =5r ° ^ 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change of ^ to 
and the nominative in % We also see for 

3. 1^ for # ICh. 4. Bh. om. 5, Kin 

6. 7. ^ Kh, 8. KK 
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for |v!rpf or ^(= 1 ^) for%0^, and im Qvmm forfF^. 

So then Iiere we liaTG anotlaei'‘ dialeoi 

Kapnrdigiri or Sahbazgarlii version:— 

Here we have the conjunots f^f, ^f, w &o., and the three Sanslmt 
sibilants; and also for The reason why we have not 

one same version at all the three places must be that it was the in- 
tention of the king to pnblish the edicts in the dialect of each parti- 
cular place. The Dhanli-Khalsi dialect is, as observed before, used 
in the colnmn inscriptions, and also in that found at Babhra. The 
king’s predilection for it can be plausibly accounted for only on the 
supposition that it was his own native tongue. If so, this dialect 
mnst have prevailed in Magadha, which country was under his im- 
mediate rule, and the capital of which was Pataliputra, where he 
x’eigned. And this accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscrip- 
tions at Dhauli and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous 
country. One pecnliaxity of this language, the nominative singu- 
lar of nouns in e? ending in is met with even in the Girn^r re- 
cension, which may be explained by the snpposition that the edicts 
were drawn xip first in the king’s dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not executed 
carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the oiuginal draft. It 
would thus appear that the grammarians of the later languages had 
more solid grounds than mere fancy for calling that Prakrit which 
beai’S close resemblance to this language by the name of M%adhi. 
Here then we find specimens of three dialects prevalent in three 
widely distant provinces; but we should bear in mind that 
the difference between them is small, while in the languages that 
are spoken in these countries at the present day it is so great as to 
make it difficult for the natives of one province to xinderstaiid those of 
another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country we 
often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, the 
Sanskrit and the PMi or Prakrit, understanding by this term simply 
a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter (PMi) az’e 
mostly connected with Buddhism; thougli some Buddhistic inscrip- 
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tions alBo, siioli as those discoyex^ecl by GeiierjJir Oiiiiiiingliain at 
Mathai4 several years a.g’o, ai’e in Sanskrit. In the caves at 
Klnheri, N^sik, Jnnarj Hanllghat, Ktxrlem, and some other places in 
this Presidency, and in the Bhils4 topes, we have PMi or Pnlkrit 
insoriptions. Most of these are short, "but at Nltsik we have long ones, 
in the oaves of UshavadHta and Gotamiputra. The language of these 
latter is PMi; and but a few forms are peculiar, such as and 
for which the PMi has and Past Passive Participles of ^ and 
^5 and % for the numeral two, the Pali form being or In 
Tlshavadlta’s caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the 
rest are in Pali or Pi4krit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskxit 
words, and the conjunets and s^T often ai}peai% In these and 

smaller inscriptions we have such ^ words as Sjffc for ^3!, 
for 5nf^% for for while the PMi foimxs of 

these words are gpt, qfWj and Some of these inscrip'* 

tions were engraved so late as the third century, when the PMi 
could hardly have heen the vernacular; but it had become the sacred^ 
language of the Bixddhists; the mendicant priests for whom the caves 
wei’e intended and even educated lay members of t'hat pei’Buasion 
undei’stood it; and hence it was used in these insciiptions as Saixskrit 
was in others. The style of Gotamipntra’s charte3?s, abound.ing as it 
does in long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of As oka’s edicts* And at the end of tlxese 
and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these Idngs who 
caused the chai4:ers to he engraved acted under the command, e, 
wrote to the dictation of •‘‘respected pei^sons who were the compilers of 
all such documents.” It thus appears that the Pfili was at that time 
a sacrad and a litein-iy language among the Buddhists. And as to the 
language of the othex’ insoriptions, which like those of Gotamiputi^a 
and his son wei^e not composed by leaimed men, one can easily 
understand how ignorant persons, not knowing Sanskrit oi’ PMi well, 
but still not ignorant enough to know nothing of those languages would 
confound together Sanslait, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our 
days we find the phenomenon in the ox’ horoscopes written by 

onr Jos'is or astrologei-*s, which ai’O neither in pure Sanskiut nor iix 
pure veimacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the Sanskiit 
^ words and forms in which are incorrectly written. And an explanatioix 
: of this nature I have also to give of another variety of language that 
is found in the writings of the IlTorthern oi’ hTepalese BuddJxists. 
These unlike those of the Ceylonese and Biixuueso Buddhists 
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a^e written ill Sanskrit, but in sticli works as tlie lialitavisMra or 
tbelifeof Buddha we find, along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, 
a number of verses which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. 
Thus, for instance, wa have: *— 

You will here see that and^ are as in the PMi treated 

like nouns in is dissolved into and there area few other 

instances of this process, such as for ^??fs for for 

ff &c., but that generally the conjunct consonants are retained as 
they are in Sanskint, and not assimilated. So also yon have for 

genitive singular of 

Imperative second person plural, for &c., and even such 

words as which are PM in every respect. But along with these 
there are other peculiaiities which must be attributed simply to care- 
lessness. Por instance, the case terminations are often omitted, a thing 
never done either in Sanskrit or PMi, as «f>fTr for for 

Wm when governed by for wit &o. Such 

constructions as for W 

often to be met with. 

This language has tlieref ore no fixed characteristics at all. We 
have seen that in such words as ^ and ^ above, the final con- 
sonant is dropped, and these a>s in PM and Prakrit made nouns in 
But 5spp^is used in the Sanskrit form also, as ^nd there are in- 

stances in which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such 
a form as noted above, which is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as the PM such a Sanskrit one as is found. It 

therefore appears to me that this is not an independent language ; hut 
that the writers of the GathUs knew the spoken langiiage or PM, and 
that they were imperfectly acquainted with Sanslo.it, knowing enough 
of it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, hut not 
acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the more 
polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often used 
unconsciously the gx»ammaticai forms and the peculiar words of the 
vernacular. At the time when the GMi^s were written fche claims of 
the Pali to be considered a' separate language w^ere probably not 
recognised, aud it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. Those 
who in this condition of things wished to write could not think of 
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• +Tin+ -form of soeecli, and tlierefore -wrote m 

s;ld p«d».a ““P””'! “ 


•wliat they 
it imper- 
Kave seen. 



LECTURE Ilf. 

TheFrdhntsandtJieApahlirmi^ai 

On tlie last occasion we examined tlie language of tlie sacred books 
of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion of the 
words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are Sanskrit words 
corrupted or transformed according to certain laws of phonetic decay. 
Then by the law of false analogy the less used and less known de- 
clensional and conjugational forms have been in many cases brought 
over to the type of those more used in Sanskrit and consequently better 
known. So that in the vocabulary and the grammar the laws of 
growth I traced in the opening lecture are in operation, but their range 
is limited, and the dialect is in what may be called the first stage of 
departure from Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the 
Inscriptions of As^oka and found that it is either the same as Pffior in 
the same stage of development, and that there existed in those times 
two or three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which exhibit a much 
greater depaiture fimii the parent tongue. These are the so-called 
Prakrits. Por a knowledge of these languages we have not to go beyond 
India, as in the case of the one we have examined, Pr&krit dialects 
possessed a literature and a portion of it has come down to us. 

There exist about six treatises on Pi4krit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Yax^aruchi’s Prakritapi’ak^s'a. Next comes Hema- 
chanclra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth century. 
His woik on grammar is known by the name of Haimavydlmmna^ the 
eighth chapter of which he devotes to the grammar of the Prakrits. 
Hemachandra’s treatment of these dialects is fuller than Vararuchi’si 
and his obseiwation was wider. He shows a very intimate knowledge of ‘ 
the existing literature of these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina 
or Brahmanical. His work and especially the last portion is full of 
quotations. He must have availed himself of the labours of former 
scholars, since he often mentions Hemachandi’a also 

wrote a or thesaurus of the Bes'i words existing in these lang- 

uages. Y araruchi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Maharashtri, ^aurasenii M%adhi, and Pais'achi. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages spoken 
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or iised in the x^yincea from the of which they are deriyecl, 

but doubts have been raised as to them genuineness, ■which will be 
hereaftei' considered. The Mah^i4shtri is called the principal Px^- 
Icrit, Por instance, Dandin in his K^vy^dars a, says— 

“The language jpx’evalent in Mahk4shtra they regard as the 
Pi4kiit pi*e-emment; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of good 
literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written in itb” 

Vararuchi devotes the first nine chajitex’S of liis woi’k to the 
Mahai4shtri, and then a cha|)ter each to the rest. The peculiarities 
only of the latter dialects and their difEerences fx'om the Mah^rashtri 
are given, and in other respects they are to be considei^ed similar to the 
first. Hemachandra follows the same method^ bnt he does not mention 
the name Malilrashtri and speaks of the dialect only as the Px4krit. 
These grammarians and all others who have written on the subject 
treat of the grammar of the language etymologically. They take 
Sanslait as the original language or and give rules about the 

various phonetical and grammatical changes which have reduced 
Sanslaut to the Prakrit iorm. The Pali grammarian Kachchdyana 
treats the dialect not as one deiived fooin Sanskrit as these writei’s do, 
but as an independent language, though it is very xmobablo he Imew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his Sdtras 
greatly i^esemble those in the K4tantra and even Panina, Varaxmchiand 
Hemachandra derive Sauraseni also f x’om the Sanskrit as they do the 
Mahteishtri or the piuncijaal Pr4k];it, bnt make the ^anraseni the 
ffokriU or basis of the Magadhi and the Pais'achi. This appears to 
be the tradition; whence it would seem that older and more developed 
language or the language of resxaectable peoxale was the Saui'aseni, and 
the othex’ two were the dialects of border countries used by persons in 
a lower scale of society. They have some of the pecnliarities of the 
Saui’aseni, and come nearer to it than to the Mahairishtri. Hem.a« 
. chandra gives the grainmax’ of two more cHaleots, the Ohhlika 
Pais’4chi and the Apahhrams’a, the latter of which was accord- 
ing to Dandin, the language of Abhiras ( cowhei'ds ) and others. 
Another grammarian of the name of Trivilxrama gives in his Pi4^ 
kxitasiitravritti the grammar of these six dialects. He Hved after 
Hemachancba, since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 

^1. I 

TOT! l|%TO*ri JFTOT II 
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and Ms book resembles Hemaobandra^s a good deal. There as another 
work hj [Chandra called Shadljh^shtohandiik^ which is a meagre 
prodnetion. Another still of the same nattire, the author of which is 
Lakshmidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that the expression 
Shadbhdsha seems to hawe become pro verhiaL 

The Mahlr^shtri derived its importance from its literature. From 
the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it appears to 
have been very extensive and valuable. He himself mentions one 
work, the Setnbandha, a poem attributed to Kdliddsa but written 
by one Pravarasena, whose “ fame,” Bkia says in his Harshacharita, 

“ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the Setn,” I 
find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of each Asv^sa or canto, 
sometimes ( thus in the Das'amnkha- 

vadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena ), and some- 
times, ( thus in the Das'a^ 

mnkliavadha, the work of Kdlidlsa, composed by Pravarasena ). 
Some kings of Kashmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is 
nothing to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this 
work. There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of HMa, which is called the 
Saptas^ati. We have an edition of this iii Roman characters by Prof. 
Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadhak^vya by a poet 
named V^kpatiraja, who lived at the court of Yas''ovarman, king of 
Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, was discovered by Dr. 
Biihler about three years ago. And several other works may turn up, 
if diligent search is made for them. The Kdvyaprakas'a contains 
about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to illustrate the rules laid down by the 
author, and Sarngadhara also gives a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the P41i and earlier than the Prakrits, so as to 
occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-Mfigadhi, But Hema- 
chandra himself, who must have known his I'eligious books well, and 
was, as I have observed, a great PraMit scholar, treats it as the 
prinoipalPrMcrit or MaharMitri, andin his grammar of this he in several 
places gives forms of words peculiar to his sacred language, which after 
the example of his Brahmanic brothers he calls Arsha PrMcpt®. . In giy- 

I ariq snfg ’qqi I 

1 31)1 ft ^ I He has also said before, that the rules he 
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ing his fii\sfcriile about tot tlie nom. sing, 

of Masc. nouns takes to temiiiation qr, lie says:— “As to -wlmt tlio 
fatbers bare said alooiit tbe Arslia (works) being eomposediiitbe Arcilia- 
M%adM dialect in siicb -words as these: ' tbe ancient Siitra is com- 
posed in the Ardba-M%’adbi dialect’, they have said so in consequence 
of tbe observance o'f this rule and not of those that follow®. Thus if one 
chooses to call the sacx’ed language of the Jainas Ardha-M%adM on 
.acconnt of this M%adlii peculiarity and a few othex’ areliaisins, he may 
do so; and I shall px’esen tly have to observe that the gi-’eat many dialects 
which writers on poetics give differed from each other in such insignifi- 
cant particulars oixly. But it is clear that Heniachandra considers the 
distinction to he slight, and identifies the dialect with the principal 
Prakrit; and both he and the Jaina fathei'S ref er it to the class of the 
Prakrits of to grammarians.*^ 


is going to give even with regard to the ordinai’y Prakrit should not ho considered 
universah 

1 

4. The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weher’s hook in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these:—!. 

That uninitial sk 3?, ^ and other conBonants are dropped in the 

•\ V "v V ^ 

Maharrishtri leaving only the voxyel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, while 
in the Jaina hooks ^is substituted for them; L i?., the diilerent sta,goB of phonetic 
corruption in ibis case are, the consonants in their original oi’ softened forms, then 
for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That is preserved in the Prili, and 
changed everywhere to tn in the Maharashtri; while in the Jaina dialect initial 
remains unchanged except in euclytics. 3. That the loo. sing, of nouns in';^ 
ends in or % which wo find in the language of the column inscriptions; while 
it is and in the Pali and in the Prakrit. Now as to the first, the ^ 
is not prior to the elision, hut contemporaneous or subsequent to it, being found 
even in tbe modern vernaculars. It was introduced sinxply to facilitate proiiiinoia- 
tion; i e., it is a strengthened form of the vowel. Thus the Prfikrit of foot is 
q|®fj3UtmMarathiwehave r||^; so H.; Skr., 

5^131^ Pr., M., &c. &;c.The ^ occursnotonlyin Jaina books, but eveiVwhore 
in to Gaticlavadhakavya; anclHemaclianclradoestellusin his sutra 
that the that remains after the elision of a consonant is pronounced like a ^oft 
% With regard to the second, initial is found unchanged in the daudavadha 
in a great many places. Thus in stanza 242 wo have the negative particle in 
241 for in 245 for and in:251 ‘ These in- 

^stances I have found on-simply opening the Ms. at random; and no great search 
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Bill} it' is in tlie dramatic plays tliat we iind tliese dialects 
pally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe tlmt a particixlar dramatic 
person >sboiilcl speak a particular dialect. Sanslait is assigned to 
respectable men of ediicationj and women in lioly orders; vSanraseni, 
to resjpectable ladies in tbeir prose speeches, and the Maharashtri or 
the principal Pralqdt, in the songs or verses pnt into their months. 
Sanraseni is also assigned to inferior characters; and the Magadhi and 
Paisnchi to very lo w persons. The general rule is that a dramatic 
person should speak the language of the country to which he. or she 
is supposed to belong. Later "writei’S give more minute rules. For 


%vas necessary* Hemac?liaiidra also in his siitra following* another, 
says that the initial ^ is sometimes changed to trr, sometimes not. As to the thix’d, 
the tei*mmation may constitute a peculiarity of the language, hut it is hy no 
means an index to its higher antiquity, since it occurs in the pronominal locative 
of the principal Pralodt. There are several, peculiarities in the Jaina books, and 
a good many of them are noticed by our Grammarian, hut they do not show an 
earlier stage of deveioiniient. 

This continues still to he my view, notwithstanding all that has since been 
puhiished on the subject. Dr. Hoernle, in the introduction to his edition of 
Ohaiida's Prlila-italaksliaxia makes an elaborate attempt to prove that the dialect, 
the grammar of which is given in that book, is more ancient than the Praladt of 
Vararuchi and Hemachandra. But it is not at all dilhcult to see that he 
is altogether on a Wrong tack. He says there is nothing in Hemachandra coiwes- 
ponding to the rule given by Chanda about dropping the final vowel of the first 
member of a comjxound when the initial vowel of the second is followed hy a eon- 
junt consonant, in such words as &c., which ill that 

Prakidt have the forms dAunucMAu, devmda, ko. This change, however, does 
come under Hemachandra’s rule I, 84, which provides for the shortening of a long 
Vowel when followed by a conjunct consonant. ■ The short vowels corresponding to 
Xt and ;gfjr are ^ and and among the instances given by Hemachandra, we have 
narindo iovnarend 7 % ahariMha iov adharotiftiha, NUiij^jpala f(yt\Mlotpala Dr. 
Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short o are later Pralait 
changes. But he will find many instances of them in the Pali/ -which certainly is 
an older dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They are, he saj^s, unknown to Chanda. 
Chanda^s work is a very meagre production, in which %'ery little endeavour is made 
to classify facts; and thus he must be supposed to include these changes under his 
very general rule that on wioM tahtis the voiml (II. 4), The 

instance incidentaly given by him in connection with another rule does not 

show that in his Pralcrit the iovm rjmiha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was nnloio'vvn. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says there 
are five points in which the “older Prakrit” of. Chanda, a;S ho calls it, differs from 
the Prfcit of Vararuclii and Hemachandx^a. One of tliese is “the preservation of the 
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instance, tlie autlior of tlie S^Wtjadarpana assigns Magadlu to the 
attendants in tlie royal seraglio, Ardhani%adlii to footmen, z'oyal 
cMldren, and mei'cliants, Prachya to tlie Vidusliaka and ptlieis, 

AvantiM to sliarpers, wairriors, and clever men of tlie world, - Dalv« 
sHnfi.ty^ to gamblers, Si/k^ri to Sakai’S, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to 
celestial persons, DiAvidi to Dravidas and others, Abhin to cowherds, 
Oh^ndaliki to oiitcastes, Abliiri and Sabaid, also to those who live by 
selling wood and leaves, and Pais'aohi to dealers in charcoal. Hand- 
maids, if they do not beloxig to a veiy low class, shoixld speak 

Saiiraseni. Some of the iiiodei'n gramniarians also mention as large a 
number of dialects. But whether these were actually used by writers 


dental in every case.” For this >statenient the Boctor quotes the authority of ^ a 

siitra in which we are told hy Chanda that and ^ do notlexist in the Prahrit, 
as compared with another version of that stCirawhich Says that and sf do 

not exist (II. 11). Phis last vei'sion no doubt provides for the change of ^in all 
cases; but the other which denies the non-existence or ‘ affirms the existence of 
cannot mean that it exists or is unchanged in all cases. The denial of non-existence 
or affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unchanged in 
cases. Besides wc have a specific rule where we are told that a letter of the 
^ class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the ^ class ( 111. Ifi ), thus 
providing for the change of to and the instance given is*c!fquf 
But this rule the Doctor thinks holds good in exceptional cases, for which however 
there is no authority whatever, and he gives none* Again, he saj^s that liis state- 
ment is proved by the uniform spelling of the Prfikrit examples with n in Mss. A 
and B, which, according to him, contain the older version of the work. I, however, 
find that the spelling in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows 
uniformly, with one or two exceixtions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the 
rule laid down by Hemachandra, «fe., that initial n is oi.>tioiially changed to n, 
while medial n is nocessaialy so changecl* The instances are;— all the casc-terniina- 
tionswhich are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n in them, such as 
o}][, {Bt, and dt; gfdtoff for »r5rJr5ffr for (I- W), A, 

(I. 21), 21) foi-^fgfjg^fgjnrf for (ll. 1.), (11. 15)^,^qnrfor 

(If- 21), for (II. 24), qrtdr for (ni- S), foi- 

tlf (III- 15), and for (HI* 30). The second point is ‘•'the preserva- 
tion of the medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of ifc.” 
TMs simply means the preservation of c/t, t, and p which according to the other 
grammarians are dropped, Chanda agrees with these in dropping not 

only kj but f/,i, and d. Whether therefore the preservation of cA, t, and sup- 
posing that Chanda ideally allows it, marks off his Prakiat as older than that of 
Hemachandra or Vararuchi is more than questionable* But, as a matter of fact 
in III. 13, he does provide for their change to/, d, and &;and the change of t to d 
is a S^auraseni, U <?,, a local change, and does not indicate priority of time. Be- 
des, even the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him. 
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of dramatic plays in accordance mtla the riiles of Rhetoricians, or if 
they were, what constituted the exact difference between these various 
languages, it is impossible to determine so long as we have not got 
satisfactory editions of the plays. StiU in those cases in which we 
have the assistance of the older Prakrit gi’ammarians, the charac- 
teristics of each can be made out with fulness and certainty. To 
illustrate his rules about the Magadhi, Hemachandra quotes from the 
speeches of the fisherman and the two pdilcemen in Sakniitala, of the 
Kshapanaka from the Mudr^rA-kshasa, and Eudhirapriya from the 
Venisamli^ra. The points in which the Magadhi chiefly differs from 
the principal Pi4krit and Sauraseni are tAse:—^ and of these are 
changed to ^ and ^5 and !i| of Sanskrit and z to and ^ 

is not assimilated as in from the nom. sing, of masc. 

nouns ends in !| instead of which is the M4krit ending; the gen. 

For in the instances given in tlie book, they are dropped in all the manuscripts 
used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him contain the older 
version. Thus we have for (1. 12)^ 3 |qnfsf(-;i A* tor 

(1, 16)d for (I. 2S and eveiT^^diere else), If for If (11. L), 

l^^stfor (H. 3)^ iov for (11.4)^ 

m tor;,.|||i3;,^fHnrr (H* 

for (II* tor ^ftwrii;(ii- n), 

for 5]%:, lf|-| for 1 : 11 ^: (H. X7), &c. &c. It is very much to he regretted that the 
Doctor should in all these cases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts and 
invented his own with the and ^ standing in the words, instead of being 

dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls it, is based on a singular in- 
fei'ence that he deduces from a single word, ^^ givenas a Prilkritword in the hook 
He saysit must originally have been but the copyist, not knowing of such a 
word being in the later Prakrit which he knew, took it as the Sanskrit and 
wi*ote accordingly. If, therefore, was the Prakrit -word in this case, it must 
have been so in all those cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle 
makes it throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew 
Prilkidt enough to see that ^ 15 ;^ was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
also was not a Prakrit word; and could not have given it as such. Now the 
reason why these consonants were not admitted by Chanda, according to the 
manuscripts A andB, among those that are dropped, hut only among those that are 
softened must be that all these rules are only general and not universal, and there 
were as many instances of softening as of dropping. Besides, I have already said 
that Chanda’s work is porfanotory, and does not show accuracy of observation and 
statement.* The third point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate 
consonants with the only exception of kh; h e., are preserved. But HI. 

11 provides for t e clmnge of these to and if w sense of the 
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sing, of masc. and iient. nouns optionally in as and tlie 

foi’ni of tlie nom, sing, of tlie Brsi} personal pronoun is flf. If we 
apply tlio test fnrnislaed by tliese rules to tlie several dialects used by 
the characters in the Mrichchliakatiha as it is in the existing editions, 
’which play contains a large variety of characters, and consecpiently 
of speech, AT e shall find that the language of the Olianxlalas, the 
Sahara, his servant Sthavaraka, and even Kunibhlraka and Yardha-' 
inlnaha, is Magadhz, though the rules about % and g are scarcely 
observed. There is hardly any dialectic difiei'cnce in their speeches. 
But the Sahityadax'pana -would lead us to expect his Ohaudalika and 
Sakaii respectively in the first two cases, and Ardhani%adhi in the' 
last three. As before ob>served, some admixture of M%adhi charac- 
teristics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are; 
instances of the use of the Ardham%’adM, as Uassen I’eniarks, in the 
Prabodhaohandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the keeper of 
the gambling-house in the Mpichchhakatika, is somewhat different. In 
his speeches, we sometimes find ^aiid ^iised for ^and and some- 
times not. Thenom. sing, ends in as in the Maharashtri or 
Sauraseni, in some cases, in others it ends in i| as in the M%adhi, 
and sometimes in ^ as in the Apahhimhsa ; and the gen. sing, some- 
times ends in as in the Alagadhi. If the text is to be depended on, 
the DakshipMya which Vis'vanatha^ attiibutes to gamblers may be 
such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dx^amatio writers, they differed from each other in 
unimpoidant partxciilarSj and that most of them belonged to the 
Magadlii species, since the Mss, have confounded them with the 
Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in taking the 
real number of Prakrit dialects used for litexnxy purposes to be six, 
those mentioned by Hemachandx^a, Tifiyikx’ama, and Lakshmidhax^a. 


autra and also to some of the instaiiceH that are given. The change of to is a 
8'auraseui peouHarity. Of the two mnainiiig i)oints one is the insertion of to 
avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping* of a consonant, ahout which I have already 
spoken, ancHhe other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no qucHtion that the Praknt, a meagre grammar of whic his 
given in the \York edited hy Br. Hoenile, is not older than Hemachaiulra’s.--(1S87). 

5 Another gambler witliout a name is introduced in the same scene, whoso 
language Frof. Lassen thinks is Bukshinatyfi and Mathura’s, xivaiitiki. Very few 
speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not possible to come to any 
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Daiiclin mentioiis a ‘work of tlie Bame of Briliatkatlii, written in 
tlie language of the gliosts, i. e., in tlie Pais'aclii. Br, Blxlilex’ lias re- 
cently obtained a ti’ace of tbe work, and arrangements liave been made 
for getting it copied®. It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of tbe 
name of Giiuadbya. 

Let ns now examine cursorily tbe principar Prakrit and tbe 
Sanraseni wMcb ranks next to it in literary importance, but as tbe 
model of tbe inferior dialects and as tbe language used by tbe bigber 
class of Prlikrit-speakmg dramatic persons in tbeir prose speeches is 
more important than tbe other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen 
of each before yon:— 

61. f^q[3T]3Tra 

% T%T[3T] It JffnSI'OTf II 

63. ^ ?tFr Pit ^ ITFft I 

5tF^IT^ilT5If[3^T]i SHOT 

67. If ttf jr[®r] if I 

3T?Tq^f f^itr p'Jttf II 

99. 37^ I 

%R: trt f|?TRf%^wi5'in JrfRftr ii 

Sanskrit* — 

61. cnrspfcJf^ 3^ fttw=H: 1 

'WTFtif t iTfiwrvii ^ 1 

63. ft*ttp ’iT#H f 

^5IWrPTOW^!R%t II 

67; I ^ 

Iff 777:?^ spT^trr 


definite conclusion from tliem; l)ut so far as they go there is liardly any difference 
between his dialect and that of Mathura. Tlie Professor is led to attribute irTO 
languages to gamblers by the annotator on the Sahityadarpana whom he cptotes, 
and who explains by But if the word is to be so understood, 

ill the next line is not wanted, and neither nor For, supposing* 

the -warriors and clever worldly men wei*e gamblers, gambling ^'a.s not confined to 
them ; whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 

6. Bo Br. Biihler told me at the time; and on a suhsetiuent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this tinie all our search has 
pi’oved fruitiess. (1887), 
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61. “Victorious are tlie great poets wlio, estaWisMng tlieir great- 
ness by tbeir own words, do obtain praise only,” 

63. “Those whose hearts appreciate the true beanty oi: poetry 
experience Joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity.” 

67, “ Even a small degree of Lahshmi when enjoyed adorns and 

delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an unspeakable 
inookery,” 

99, “There lives a king named Yas’ovarman who delights Indra 
by removing all the distresses of the world and whose virtues have 
reached the ends of the quarters.” 

^auraseni: 

^ cTapjtiH ^ trrqf^ 

I 

Sanskrit: 

i frfir m IWrrro •\f% ^ 

“What 1 thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do not 
catch a ghmpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed by the 
fiow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like a ripened 
lotus, cools my body in a peculia,r manner to-day. Moreover, with thy 
hands clasped and placed over thy head, do at my request, huinbly 
say to that person, Hnf ortnnate as I am, I have not feasted my eyes 
long, by looking freely at the moon of thy face which rivals the blowm 
lotus in beauty”. 

In the Ms. of the Gauclavadha, from which the first extract is 
given, e? and preceded by ^ and | are mai'ked as ^ and qf. In 
Mss. of other works the does not appear; but there can be no question 
that it represent the later pronunciation correctly, since as already re- 
maiked in a note this ^ is observed in some of the modern verri.- 
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naonlars But it is to be pronounced Kke a strengtdiened sf or ^ and 
not like tbe heaTj semi-vowel ttat I mentioned in my observations on 

Prom these extracts yon will observe that phonetic decay has 

made greater progress in these ^alects ,^eh 

examined. The changes in the Pah , ■nRonliarities of 

as may be attributed to the drcumstauces and vocal peculiant es ot 

have a widar range of operation; tliongli ethnological 

proceed, find it necessary to aaorihe a good deal to 

™ Id tot as r?g«ide the ptoetio tra.rfo^.taone whi^h 

have noticed in the P^li, I have to observe that Prakrits 
«ame with but slight differences. The 

gut, *r®r, &C. for gn, &«•; ^ ^ 

&c. When standing alone it is more often changed to R than in 

pm; as in ^ and,%® for ^ and m: m or e=rtB, or ^ 

L/for while the Pffi forms of 

« „d The Wi, We.; ..d*in 

rStt’ fToSiS".;.— Into the « — 

like it is dus to a rreak or tognid fay of “t 

^ the first element or 3T is rapidly pronounced, and the 

value assigned to it by the Jansil tLs it 

S ori^The'long vLTs U as in P^li, Bhortened when foEowed 
by double consonants; and there is the same or even “ 

3 as skirtsns. ol .kort , and «t. 1.^ »!>•>« ' “"Jd "tot 

a coBjnnct are in certain cases changed ^ 13[ an ^r, < 

fact we inferred that they were shoi-t. Here m 

cases when so followed, short f is optionaUy 

and shorts is necessarny replaced by aft, as ’ * *’ 

&ST or &C., and #.?, &C'. 

&c. In several cases ^ not followed hj a conjunct is op^ y 

11 
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The in these -words nrnst for some reason, that wo will hereafter 
coBsid<^ have been pronounced short and hence interchangeahle with 
Sometimes the consonant following an ^ or ^ is doixhled, as in 
for '^Mch conia 

only be because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned made up for by rendering the pronunciation 
heavy and forcible. In other cases the ^ was so pronounced by some 
and not by others; and so we have or for 5§ocnf 

<Scc. The syllables ^ and ^ are changed to tf and ^ often er 
than in PMi, the of the causative and the tenth class becoming ti| 
necessarily throughout, as in f ^ for 
&c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to as in the PHli, but in the 
M^gadhi dialect to as for These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral oS, and therefore "we have ^ in tlie 
place of the PMi and in some cases the original Sanskrit as in 
for the P^li nmm, Sanskrit 

&c., or nrr^ or num for the PMi gss:, &c, and 
for the PMi <fec. There are a good many more 

examples of the change of dentals to cerebrals than in the PMi, both 
through the influence of a neighbouring % or without it. The ^ and 
^ which correspond to ^ and ^ are in most cases softened to ^ and 
Thns we have qr% for the P^H as in for ^Tmh 

p:, &c., and for im or 

or ^1?, ^ or for im, &c.; (PWi 

for mn, &C. in PMi the dental nasal 

is changed u^in but a few instances; but here it is so changed thraugh- 
out, necessarily when uninitial, and optionally when at the beginning 
of a word; as ifspir, for ^5^^, &c., and m: or 

m| or or % for sR, qff, JFRifrr, &c. The opposite process is how- 

ever observable in the Pais^chi dialect, where not only have we no 
instances of this change but even the original Sanskrit m is changed 
to R as in g^,TR, for got, Tpjf, dic. The conjunct consonants are 
transformed in the PrMcrit in the same -way as in the PMi. In the 
former however, ^ and s*'?! are changed to OOT and not to as in the 
latter, as in tiifprf, Roqrr, sprats for ^r?r, &c. To be 

thus corrupted, ^ must in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced 
as if it were composed of and and sometimes the latter must have 

beenso weakly pronounced that the sound of prevailed over it and the 
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wliole became as in or trrf^, 5B^3f^ or or for 

6^5 ^ITj &o. In tbe Paisfcbi and tbe M^gadbi, bowevei*, tbe 
PMi transformation is retained; as in 

for ^irr? , <S:c. Tbe conjunct ^ is sometimes changed 

to corresponding to tbe of fbe older dialect, and ^ to ^ in 
wbicb ease tbe beavj fkMa of ^is transferred to tbe wbicb tabes 
tbe place of as in tbe change of to In PMi the consonants of 
fF^only interchange places; ^. e. it becomes From this and from 
tbe change of tbe initial ixncombined ^ to 5^, it appears that very 
often the Sanskrit was pronounced heavily when tbe Prakrits arose, 
Tbe Sanraseni and the dialects allied with it have, however, both tbe 
PMi and tbe Pi^kyit corruptions of 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following ^ is in a few cases 
changed to the corresponding palatal; as in for for 

=g?crc, for |af(, {%sr for fifrr for 1 ^, IT 3 T for sf3T, for 

for &c. This seems to arise from tbe fact 

that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its distinctive 
character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with those contain^ 
ing a dental and ^ wbioli, you will remember, are changed to a , double 
palatal. In P41i the ^ is retained in these instances, and tbe and 
and S^are changed to ^and according to the general rules, and the 
of becomes Besides the conjuncts disjoined in PMi by tbe 
interposition of a vowel, we have ^ and '|^also so treated in the 
Prakrit, sometimes optionally and sometimes necessarily. Thus 
becomes 3If3Tf^i6r or 3T(3%, (P. Sfl^RT)} or 

(P. ^fcffor Sfjg, (P. 5 reg); (P-'TOWrer); 

3w 4 apn%r> (P- 

Having noticed tbe changes common to the Prakrits with tbe 
Pffi, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of tbe former. 
Most of these were due to tbe continuous operation of processes wbicb 
come into play in a living language. Tbe PaH exhibits but few in** 
stances of these processes. The changes observable in it are mostly to 
be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of tbe men who spoke it. 
At tbe time when tbe language received tbe form in wbicb we now 
find it, tbe tradition of tbe original Sanskrit was still distinct; tbe 
Pali bad not lived an independent life detached from its mother for a 
long time. But with tbe Prakrits tbe case is different. They show a 
, great many more instances of tbe usual processes,, and consequently a 
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miaoli gi^eater departure from the parent tongue. We will begin h^ 
noticing what may he called the softening process. 

The Yowels % and ^ are softenechaswe have seen, to shorty and^ 
before con-juncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in the last 
leotime, more open than the former; that is, do not require the tongue 
to he raised so high as in the case of % and They are therefore 
softer. Bt\t since the change principally takes place hefox^e doubles, 
it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I have already 
observed. In that case this would foe an instance of assimilation. 
But the change of long | and ^ to long and is due to softening 
alone; as in ^ for 3T(ir^ for ^3? for 

and for ^ for for 4^, for 

for fo^.' and gT^r| for In the same way, | and ^ 

are in rare oases softened to as in for for 

and for ^ requires no movement of the tongue or lips, 

while % and ^ do. It is therefore softer than those two vowels. Both 
these changes contradict another pxinciple to be hereafter noticed, the 
opei^ation of which is wide, and they must therefore be considered 
special or peculiar changes. The manner in which ^ is softened has 
been already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to as in f§f3|w for »ip[?T, 
for for for for Here 

the eflort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer to the 
palate is economised, while the position of the organs in othex" luspeets 
is the same. The q of the conjunct § is sometimes softened ixx this 
way to I and sometimes to In the former case the resulting % is 
transferred to the previous syllable and forms with the ^ contained 
in it; as in for for for for 

^5^, &c. Similarly ^ is changed to ^ as in for 4!^ for 

for TT^, m% for 5 for &c. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The promxnciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the former. 
Bor sonants such as ;q', &c., are pxunounced by naeans of ndda^ 

or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis is in its natural 
condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds ?[E, n, &c* are 
uttered by sending foiiih simple biuath or to produce which it 

is necessary to stretch the glottis* This effort is saved by changing 
the surds to sonants. Thus ^ is changed to ^ as in for HTTO 

"and'ti^iST'for ^to ^as in -and'*^, for .and 
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and in for ly^and tlie other instances giyen abore; to as in 
fOT:? and for and qps; and H and ^ 

to 5 and as in I 3 r 5 [ for !3[^, for ?ri^ (in ^aur.). The cerebral, 
and 5 [^i»estilting from the original dentals and are also similarlj 
softened to ^and ^as in ^ for^jf^ (q^in PMi), for 
for^^fi^%fi:^for for &g., and for 

3^#! for^{%^. tjOT for , &g. The sonant answering to 3 is i^bnt 
this is further softened to H, as in Ac,, for ^ 

iwq, &c. 

An original ^ is softened to in which case there is a saving of 
two eiforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronunciation of 
^ being avoided we have This sound is similar to ^ in the fact 
that the breath before the break of the contact or close approach is 
allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is moi*e difficult or 
harder because its position being higher up, the tongue has to be raised 
higher than in pronouncing h, the position of which is near the root of 
the upper teeth. This additional exertion is saved by proceeding 
from at once to We have thus T|Wj #5?, 5^^, 

f or ^ In the Pali, however, you 

will remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved and we have 55^ instead 
of Sometimes ^is softened to ^only. The position of this is lower 
than that of ^ and the contact is incomplete. It is therefore softer 
than ^ but harder than This last sound, is produced lower still, 
but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is allowed to 
escape by the sides of the tongue; while in uttering | the tongue is 
kept in its position with greater force, and the breath is allowed to 
vibrate. This change is principally to be met with in the case of the ^ 
resulting from an original ^ in such words as ’lyaiTKf , &c., for 

Ac., the ^ of which must first have become In 
^1?^, and sjfrily instances of an 

original ^ passing into An original % is changed to ^ which, as 
just observed, is softer than as in for |TO[T, 

When the ^ forming the first member of a con- 
junct is softened in this way, and the following member is weak, or 
is itself capable of becoming <^the whole conjunct becomes g; as 
becomes WW, ^ or H?, W7 &c. The sibilant 

which is the only one we have in the Mahlr^shtri and Sauraseni, is 
sometimes softened to f, that is, the simple heavy breath somewhat 1 

’“'v 
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compressed at the dental position is made nncompressed heavy vocal 
sound; as in cnir% 5[|, iiaTfC?, atRIf &c., for 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the PiAkpits is the drop- 
ping away of single nninitial consonants. Thus 9^ is dropped, as in 
’q 3 TS,f 5 :q 3 TrC,for 5 R«r,f 5 qTO:,^&c.; J:rasin qsf, SOTSK for sptT, 

qirt, Htn’t:, &C .5 ^g^as in gsroi, ^|, for &C.; c^as in t3T3r> ’CraTT, 

JT3T, for?:3TH,TiNn,n3r&c,;g[asin^3TFI,'mfq|, qai, for IRTI#’, 

Ifcf, &c.; ^ as in q^pir, cpsT, ^3?^, for ir^, qj^, &c.; q^ followed by 
any vowel except Sf, as in f^a;, q5|, i^g^, for ftij, jqq®, &c.; q; as in 
qtNatr,E| 3 pq,forqr 5 qt,qqiT, &c.;^asin!^f 3 T, for 5frq, &c. 

The vowel ^ or that remains after the elision is when preceded by 
^ or pronounced like a light We find it written in Mss. also, as 
in &c. In the same way, the mute element of the 

aspirates is dropped, except in the case of the palatals and of the | 
or the heavy ndda or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we 
have sf , for &c., qrf qff % for qrq, 

qri^r, &o.; qjf , %% for qt«r, q;«ir, &c.; qf. . for 

q?> ?rrf . &C-; €r?r, for &c. The range of 

the operation of these processes is very wide; and the number of words 
transformed in accordance with them is very large. How, the princi- 
ple which is at the bottom of this elivsion of consonants is the same as 
that which brings about softening, viz., economy of exertion, , But in 
a growing language whicli laiows of no accidents in the course of its 
history, there is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the 
necessity of pronouaciiig words in a manner to be understood by 
others. Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural 
course is to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of 
course must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and espe* 
cially-the Mahlrashtri, we do not find it to be slow. Elision seems to 
be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes one very forcibly on 
reading a Pi4krit passage. It is too regular, systematic, and far* 
reaching, to have been the product of a long coiu’se of softening. In 
fact, because it is so systematic and general, some writers have 
doubted whether the Prakrits were genuine dialects, and have expressed 
their belief that they are the creation of Pandits. But we shall find 
that the modern vernaculars retain the words shorn of their elements 
by the Prilkrits in this way; and that these latter dialects were the 
immediate parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this 
general mutilation of word^ was brought about by a natural decsay, we 
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must suppose tlie process to liave gone on for a great many centuries. 
Tlie Prakrit vocables that descended to the modern vernaculars 

have not, since the period when the Praknts arose about fourteen 
centuries ago, suffered at all so much as Sanskrit words in passing in- 
to the Prakrits. We have not dropped away any of the elements of 
Pr^kyit vocables, though we may have re-arranged them in some 
cases. If, then, fourteen centuries have not been sufficient to 
make words lose any of their elements by the action of natural 
causes, the process by which Sanskrit words were mutilated and 
became Prakrit must, if it was natural and ordinary, have been 
in operation foi* a considerably longer period, a supposition which 
appears extremely improbable. And it is questionable whether a 
language which has not been exposed to accidents in the course of its 
history suffers so much, even after the lapse of any conceivable time, 
The Teutonic languages, though they have been going through an 
independent course of development since the period when the ancestors 
of the modern English and Germans sepai’ated from the ancestors of 
the Hindus in pre-historio ages, have preserved the elements of old 
Aryan vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English cordis father y motlier, h7vtJLery /oojJ, and others, have all the 
elements of the old iffH, ^ (^)j o<nd others; while the Prakrit 
or V[^OT ^^7! or and and the modem 

vernacular Jrf, iff ? Wj and qf or have lost all except 

the first consonantal sound. The elision of consonants on a large 
scale in the Prakrits is therefore to be accounted for in another way 
than by attributing it to a natural process of decay. The Pi4krit 
words must be taken to represent the pronunciation of the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people 
of that race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds, and in 
this respect they were in the condition of children making their first 
' attempts at articulate speech, and elided nninitial consonantal sounds 
and assimilated conjunct consonants as these do. When a child or a 
barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more civilized person, he 
has not the patience to attend to all the sounds composing a word 
and to reproduce them carefully, or has not acquired the habit of 
doing so. The first letter only makes a strong impression on 
his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces; and as to the rest, he 
realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, but his tongue being 
untrained, the peculiar movements necessary for uttering the conso- 
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nantal soiiuds he cannot go through, and avoids. In going over the 
Pali we had to attribute the assimilation of conjimcts and other 
peculiarities observable in that dialect to snch a cause; and now the 
elision in the Prakrits that we have been considering nanst, I beKevej 
be accounted for in the same way. 

Bnt what could be the historical events which led to the whole- 
sale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the similar 
elision of nninitial consonants in addition to the assimilation, in the 
next P I would put forward the following hypothesis. It would appear 
that when the Aryas moved from the land of the five rivers and settled 
in the country known afterwards as Brahm^varta and Kurukshetra 
that is the country about Th^ues^var, they formed a consolidated com- 
munity in which an aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the 
language represented by the PMi was the language of this race. When, 
however, the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races and the dialect spoken by the lowest class of 
the consolidated community was learnt by these new alien races and 
the words which were in the Pffi stage were further corrupted into 
the forms which we find in the Prakrits. The dialects of the A^oka 
edicts do not show instances of the Prilkrit rule of elision, though 
some peculiarities of one or two later dialects are disoernahle in them. 
Does this necessarily show that the Fx*akpts had not developed in the 
time of As'oka ? I think not. The dialects of the edicts represent the 
spoken language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity and not that used by the races which were newly incorporated 
with the community and formed a class lower in the scale, though the 
Prdkpits must have begun to be developed about the time of A^oka. In 
the Ndsik cave inscrlptioUvS of about the second century of the Christian 
era we observe some instances of tbe Prakrit peculiarity of elision, 
whence it would appear that the Prlikrits had then come into exist- 
ence though they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, 
the principal inscriptions being in the Pali, which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, that the 
PMi represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form while the 
Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in harmony with 
this view, 

Anotlier process which transforms the words of a language is 
assimilation, We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
members of a conjunct and of the diphthongal sounds ^ and and will 
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iio'w consider the application of the process to the difEerent syllable, 
composing a word. The «r of the second syllable of and 

W is changed to because the vowel in the first is 5 or the ^ 
of f tp 3 T being changed to f j and we have and Simi- 

larly, the ^ of and and the | of are changed to % and 
^ through the influence of the foEowing |, and and the forms are 
and ^5^, Sometimes, when as a member of a conjunct 
is changed to a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings 
it over to its own position, as in for for 

for ?rffr, An ori^nal palatal also produces similar eflect, as in 
or f or snrfif. In the words SOT SIWr TO ^^ad 

lor the adjoining vowel is changed to ^ to make it go 

easily with the labial qf. You will observe that it is ^ that yields so 
readily to the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded by letting 
ofl ndda or intonated breath, without offering any obstruction to it; 
and this current gives rise to the different vowels when it is obstructed 
in various degrees by various movements of the tongue and the lips ; 
so that if the organic position of the previous consonant remains a little 
iongex*, or if the following is begun a little earlier, the ^ current as- 
sumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an aspirated 
mnte existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel or a consonant ; 
that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the utterance of the as- 
pii'at^jninglei itself with the other sounds also. Thus becomes 

; WI, and 
in which instances ^5 and ^ are changed .to andw. 

In other cases the heavy breath is transferred to an adjoining vowel 
which becomes as in f or 

for ^or m which cases by the dropping of the mute 

we should have, but for this heavy bimth, 

and The words ^ and become ^ and the result- 

ing from the transference of the heavy breath being softened to 

Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The vowels 
are open sounds and the consonants close. These being used together, 
the openness of the former has a tendency to diminish to assimilate 
them to the latter, and the closeness of the latter has a similar ten- 
dency to yield to the openness of the former. This latter change in- 
volves economy and is the same as softening ; ^ and for instance be- 
come more and more like vowels when they are changedto ^ and 
and thence to ^ and while the latter ultimately does become the 
12 
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Hantal soxrads lie cannot go throiiglij and avoids. In going over the 
Pali we had to attribute the assimilation of conjuncts and other 
peculiarities observable in that dialect to such a causej and now the 
elision in the Prakrits that we have been considenng must, I believe, 
be accounted for in the same way. 

.But what could be the historical events which led to the whole* 
sale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the similar 
elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimilation, in the 
next? I would gut forward the following hypothesis. It would appear 
that when the Aryas moved from the land of the five rivers and settled 
in the country Imown afterwax^ds as Brahm4varta and Kurukshetra 
that is the country about Th^nes^var, they formed a consolidated com- 
munity in which an aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the 
language represented by the PMi was the language of this race. When, 
however, the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races and the dialect spoken by the lowest class of 
the consolidated community was learnt by these new alien races and 
the words which were in the P^Ii stage were further corrupted into 
the forms which we find in the Prakrits, ^he dialects of the A^oka 
edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit rule of elision, though 
some peculiarities of one or two later dialects are discarnable in them. 
Does this necessarily show that the PiAkrits had not developed in the 
time of As'oka ? I think not. The dialects of the edicts represent the 
spoken language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity and not that used by the races which were newly incorporated 
with the community and formed a class lower in the scale, though the 
Prakrits must have begun to be developed about the time of A^olca. In 
the N^sik cave inscriptions of about the second century of the Ohriatian 
era we observe some instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, 
whence it would appear that the Pr-^krits had then come into exist- 
ence though they were still regarded as vulgar and were xieglected, 
the principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, that the 
PMi represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form while the 
Pr^kiits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in harmony with 
this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
jsimilation. We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
iOmbers of a conjunct and of the diphthongal sounds ^ and and will 
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now consider tlie ap plication of tlie process to tke different syllable^ 
composing a word. Tbe ^ of tbe second syllable of and 

f;qnT5 is changed to 5, because tbe vowel in the first is % or the ^ 
of being changed to f; and we have and Simi- 

larly, the ^ of and and the | of are changed to % and 
^ through the influence of the following 5, 1, and and the forms are 
%i^, and Sometimes, when as a member of a conjunct 
is changed to a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings 
it over to its own position, as in for iov 

for <feo. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in 
or for In the words for for and 

for the adjoining vowel is changed to ^ to make it go 

easily with the labial You will observe that it is ^ that yields so 
readily to the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded by letting 
off or intonated breath, without offering any obstruction to it; 
and this current gives rise to the different vowels when it is obstructed 
in various degrees by various movements of the tongue and the lips ; 
so that if the organic position of the previous consonant remains a little 
longer, or if the following is begun a little earlier, the ^ current as- 
sumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or ,an aspirated 
mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel or a consonant j 
that is, the heavy breath ffi of the as- 
pirate jmiuglek itself with the other sounds also. Thus becomes 

and ifeFft, 

in which instances and ^ are changed .to 5^, and 
In other cases the heavy breath is transferred to an adjoining vowel 
which becomes as in for for for 

TOff fo3? qif#, for in which oases by the dropping of the mute 
we should have, but for this heavy breath, 

and The words TO a^ud become to and the ^result- 

ing from the transference of the heavy breath being softened to 

Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The vowels 
are open sounds and the consonants close. These being ;used together, 
the openness of the former to diminish to assimilate 

them to the latter, and the closeness of the latter has a similar ten- 
dency to yield to the openness of the former. This latter change in- 
volves economy and is the same as softening ; and ’i^for instance be- 
come more and more like vowels when they are changed to ^ and 
and thence to ^ and ^ ; while the latter ultimately does become the 
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Yowel But the former does hot iztToiTe softening in itself but rather 
hardening, since or and # or to which ^ is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongne and the lips whioh the latter does not, 
But in this chang’e there is an ease of pronunciation such as is inYolv* 
ed in assimilation. Immediately after one closing of the passage of 
the breath, it is easier to make a shorter opening for it such as | and ^ 
require before another closing, than a longer one such as the pi^Qxihm 
ciation of ^ and ^ requires, or a complete one such as is necessary for 
This last vowel therefore has a tendency to pass ofE into ^ and or 
eft and But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle 
of the palate or at the lips, that is, whether ^ is to be changed to ^ 
and I, or ^ and ^ depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some are 
accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. Similarly, 
whether the opening shall be the least possible or a little more, that is, 
whether ^ is to be changed to or eff first, and then to | or or at 
once to I or ^ depends upon habit. And the ease of pronunciation in^* 
Yolved in this kind of assimilation is also relative. Some people may 
feel the muscular efiort required for 5 and f to be more intolerable 
than the wider or complete opening, and prefer ^ and ^ or even as 
in the instances given under vowel softening, and in others occuning 
in some of the modem vernaculars. The Prakrits change ^ to | in 
virtue of this law of assimilation, as in for qf:, for 
for for and for. <5^; and to ^ in for 

for ^ for &c. 


Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When the 
same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be burden- 
some, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substitixted for it in one of the 
two. We have thus for for for 

for fp and for 

S^, ^ or for far® for for for 


3^, irT% for gi;#, and irear for Tlie words sff ft and fCi'l for 

and must also be considered as instances of the same law, 
though another syllable intervenes between the tw o co ntninb^ g tliA 
-game v0weL — festasees-ef-ihi^'^cKje^^ necessarily be few, since 

there are not many words containing the same vowel in successive 
syllables. But we have got so many here, that the substitution of a 
dissimilar vowel in such cases may be considered a general characteris- 
tic of the Fr^kpits. It will also be seen that in these instances, ^ is 
subsituM for I throughout, and for ^ mostly ; so that these may also 
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be considered as instances in whicli tbe most -open somid ^ ms prefer- 
red by the Pi 4 krit speakers to ^ or % as involying less exertion. 

The first ^ of &g., is lengthened ; 

optionally j and we have or or 

&o. On the other hand, the ^ of 
j f ??!T is optionally shortened 5 and these words 

become 

&o. The I of qnm is 

necessarily shortened, and we have er^e?, ?f|aqr 

&c; Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one of the 
syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of that word 
gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with greater force and 
pitch and with a jerk which are apt to cause a wider opening between 
the organs of speech than is necessary. Hence the less open vowels 
% and have a tendency to become more open, e.e., % and ssit* 

Similarly the force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied 
by the utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels ‘ 

occurring in the unaccented syllables often become short, since they i 

are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing was pronounced 
with the accent on sc, that would be a reason why the should become 
5fC in the course of time j and if was pronounced with the accent 

on we can understand why the should become short. But the 

real nature of the old Sanskpit accents, notwithstanding the labours of ; 
the grammarians, is little understood. How words were actuality pro- | 

nounced in this respect it is difficult to say. If the udctUa was really ^ 

the acute accent, it falls in some of the above words on syllables by ; 
being on which it could not have operated in the manner indicated 
above. The supposition that the svanta was the acute accent fails 
equally. But perhaps the old accents went out of use very early, and 
others took up their place. Whatever may have been the ease, the ^ 

changes we have been considering seem to have risen from an accent i 

of some sort. The of and is optionally changed ^ 

to ^ ; for supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully exerted if 1 

the mcmth had to be previously opened wide for sounding It is | 

thus reduced to the close vowel and so we have I 

and The dropping of initial vowels as in f or and ' 

for ^raf^uiust also be traced to those vowels being unaccented. The 
ffcoent ofi the penultimate vowel which is verv general in the vernacu- 
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vo-wel But the former does 3iot involTe softening in itself kit rather 
hardening, since ^ or and ^ or to which ^ is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips which the latter’ does not. 
But in this change there is an ease of pronunciatioxi such as is in voly- 
ed in assimilation. Immediately after one closing of the passage of 
the hreath, it is easier to make a shorter opening for it such as 5 and ^ 
require before another closing, than a longer one such as the prontm“ 
elation oi^ and ^ requires, or a complete one such as is necesBax'‘y for 
This last Yowel therefore has a tendency to pass off into ft and f, or 
^ and But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle 
of the palate or at the lips, that is, whether ^ is to be clmiged to ^ 
and or ^ and ^ depends on the vocal habits of a J^eople. Some are 
accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. Similarly, 
whether the opening shall be the least possible or a little more, that is, 
whether ^ is to be changed to ^ or fii’st, and then to | or ^3 or at 
once to I or i depends upon habit. And the ease of pronunciation im 
volved in this kind of assimilation is also relative. Some people may 
feel the muscular efort required for 5 and g* to be more intolerable 
than the wider or complete opening, and prefer ^ and ^ or even as 
in the instances given under vowel softening, and in others occurring 
in some of the modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change ^ to | ixi 
virtue of this law of assimilation, as in for tf^, for 
for i^# 3 r for and for, and to ^ in tor 

for 5^^, ^ for ^T, &e. 

Opposed to this process of asaimilation is dissimilation. When ilio 
same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be burdon- 
Bome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it in one of the 
two. We have thus for ?li^for 5^ for 

w andjR^: for and urc, for for 

5^, or ^ for ^5^, |®rf for 5^, for for 

3 T^ for and Ji?5a? for 5^. The words .and for 
must also be considered as instances of tho same law, 
though another syllable intervenes between the t wo cmi fa,iniTi g iha 
Bams-vewelr-— Instanees-of-this-proceHS^raust neeessaiily be few, since 
there are not many words oontaining the same vowel in successive 
syllables. But we have got so many here, that the substitution of a 
dfosimilar vowel in such oases maybe considered a general characteris- 
tic of the Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, sr is 
subsitttted for | throughout, and for 5 mostly ; so that these may also 

waiSfeii.' 
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be considered as instances in wMcli tbe most 'Open sound ^ was prefer* 
red by tbe Prakrit speakers to | or % as inYolving less exertion. 

Tbe first ^ of &a, is lengthened 

optionally; and we have or ff|^, or 

&o. On tbe other band, the ^ of m 

SITfHj fc. is optionally shortened; and these words 

become 

<^c. The I of 31%, ^5%, &o„ is 

necessarily shortened, and we, have 

&o. Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with whioh the words must have been pronounced. When one of the 
syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of that word 
gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with greater force and 
pitch and with a jei’k which are apt to cause a wider opening between 
the organs of speech than is necessary. Hence the less open vowels 
and 1 have a tendency to become more open, e.e., and 

Similarly the force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied 
by the utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowe],s 
occurring in the unaccented syllables often become short, since they 
are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing was pronounced 

with the accent on that would be a reason why the ^ should become 
Iff in the course of time ; and if %% was pronounced with the accent 
on % we can understand why the ^ should become short. But the 
real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding the labours of 
the grammarians, is little understood. How words were actually pro- 
nounced in this respect it is difficult to say. If the uddtta was really 
the acute accent, it falls in some of the above words on syllables by 
being on which it could not have opei^ated in the manner indicated 
above. The supposition that the svanta was the acute accent failB 
equally. But perhaps the old accents went out of use very early, and 
others took up their place. Whatever may have been the case, the 
changes we have been considering seem to have risen from an accent 
of some sort. The ^ of %^f, and is optionally changed 

to 5 ; for supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully exerted if 
the mouth had to be previously opened wide for sounding % It is 
thus reduced to the close vowel and so we have 
andf%^. The dropping of initial vowels as in for and ^ 
for ^p^i^must also be traced to those vowels being unaccented. Th 
accent ofi the penultimate vowel which is very general in the vernacu 
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larsas will be ndtxeea in tlie next lectee bad probably its beginning in 
these Pr&brits and of tbis fact these six words are instances. This 
pennltimate accent seems to have bad a wider range in tbe later stage 
of these dialects represented by the Apabhram^a. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange of 
consonants. The word becomes while regularly it ought to 
be ^ and thus intex^ohange places. Similarly, is trans- 
formed to to w«^p:to to 

to ^ also being used ), In the case of 

for we have an interchange of vowels, for the ^ resulting 
from ^ is transferred to ^ and its to In ordinary life we often 
find that a man speaking hastily makes the sounds of a word thus 
interchange places. When several people happen to do so in the case 
of particular words, the new transformations come in the course of 
time to be regarded as the true words and acquire a recognized position. 

The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its class 
as in #r for for for sfjift for 

for and for These are optional changes ; the forms of 
the words with ^ or if instead of IT also existing. Though the change 
involves softening, since a portion of the breath is sent tbrough the 
nose and the force of the contact weakened, it must be attributed to 
a tendency to speak through the nose. Similaidy, they introduced an 
into words which did not originally contain it; where also 
the breath was discharged through the mouth as well as the nose. In 
tHs manner,. fi: became 

&o. The last syllable of the absolutive termination and of the 
,caso endings fof and f^'is also sometimes nasalised, as in ox^ 

for and or w and or 1 for ifor and On the 
other hand, the existing amisvdm of a few words is dropped, probably 
from a feeling that its existence in those words was due to a mistake 
and fi'om a desire to correct it. Thus we have or for ^f^ .. 

TO-forsrf^, qi^ or«Ti; for qfe 5^^ or ?ffSr 
nf or or as the termination of the gen. pi. The letter is, in a few 
cases optionally, sometimes necessarily, transformed into Of, as in 0|||3, 
or or^ or ^ 1 ®, or and ot^ or {6rg|^, for 

^ 1^1 and fsraj?. In' the last instance ^ is softened and 
made to exchange its place -with the second and the ®r of or 
becomes | optionally. This also points to the Pr%it characteristic of 
speaking through the nose. 
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The remarks I have hithei^o made apply to the MaMrtohtri or 
the principal Pi4krii The Saiiraseni differs from it in hxit a f ew 
partionlars* It does n.ot drop and n hut softens them into ^ and vi, 
as in &o., for m &c. The con- 

jtmct is often changed to as in for 

&c. In addition to these peculiaritieSj in the M%4dhi the ^and 
the principal Prakrit are represented by 5 ^ and ^r, as in ^^5 

f or &c. The H of a conjunct is not assimilated 

bnt preserved, and the ^ changed to i?, as in for 

^ for for &c. The double ^ and the con- 

junct g are changed to and ^ and ^ to ;^and being thus soft- 
ened to ^ and g. Thus we have for f or 

for for , &o. The consonant csi;^ whether 

original or derived, as in the Prakrit corruptions of ^ or |f, was pro- 
nounced lightly, that is softened to H , as in for ^Tfgffg, for ^ 

&c. The conjunots and are, as before mentioned, changed to 

stssT, as in PMi; and ^ to as in for rr^, q^, &c. The ^ of 

^i;^and=g^iB changed to as in for aud for 

Ih the Pais4chi, the changes of single consonants that we 
have noticed in the case of the Mahk’ashtri and Sauraseni do not take 
place j that is, the consonants are not chopped or softened, nor are they 
transformed by the pi’ocess of assimilation. The dentals are not 
changed to cerebrals, bixt the original Sanskrit cerebrals are optionally 
changed to dentals, as in ox' for and an oiuginal 

ni^to throughout, as in fo^' goiipir. The sonant ^ is haxxlened 
to g, as in gpiFK for for &o. The sibilants are chang- 

ed to i|^as in PMiand the principal Pri^krit, and ^ and to as 
in the former. In the 0huiil4 Pai^aohi,^ the sonants are throughout 
changed to surds, as in ?|^^, &c., for s^Ks 

&c. Phonetically the Paigfichi appears to be 
in nearly the same condition as the PMi, but the hardening of sonants 
is peculiar, and may be compared to tbe change of Sanskrit sonants 
to surds in the Teutonic languages, as in foot for for hnoia 

for &c. Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the 
change of dentals to cerebrals they must be attributed to certain 
peculiarities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope for 
the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of the dialect 
we have been considering of not changing dentals to cerebrals as the 
P^li and the Prakpits do, and even the dentalissing of cerebrals, would 
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appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps then this was the language of an 
Ayyan tribe that bad remained longer in the original seat of the race, 
and was conneeted witb the ancestors of the Teutons, so as to develop 
a phonetic peculiarity resembling theirs, and emigrated to India a.t a - 

very late period and settled on the borders. Or it might be that the - 

tribe came to India along with the others, but living in the mountainous 

countries on the border in a sort of rude independence, it developed 
this peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since under this supposition 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more civilized 
brethren of the plains, their langnage did not xxndergo some of those 
phonetic modifications which Sanskrit nndei^went in the mouths of the 
aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse quoted by Mr. Ellis in ^ 

his preface to Oampbell’s Grammar of the Telugu language, the coun- 
tries where the Pais'^ohi is said to have prevailed are such border 
countries as Gdndh^ra or Afghanistan, Nepal, Bilhlika or Balk, 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 

As in the PMi the dual and the dat. case are wanting. The termi- 
nation of the instr, pL is the other P41i having disappeared. 

The ablative pi which was lost in the older dialect is made up by ^V- 

adding Skr. to the ^ of the instr. pi, which was used in Pdli 
for the abi, and to the termination of the locative, and using 
and as the terminations for all nouns. This ^ in the form of ^ 
and 5 is also used to form the abi sing, of all nouns. This is accox^ling 
to “yararixchi But Hemachandra gives ^ and ^ as the Sauraseni 
terminations, and # and ^ as those in the principal Pi4krit, %vhich is 
according to the usual phonetic rules. This grammarian gives as an 
additional termination for both numbers, and extends ^ and ^ to the 
plural also, and to the singular.^ In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original Sanslcrit. 

Hence we have and the reason why this and % md f or # and ^ 
are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the expression made up of a 
noun and this termination has both senses; as may mean from a 
village or villages. The gen. sing, ^ from the of Sanskrit nouns in 

7. Ufames of other countries in Central or Soutliern India also occur; but the 
reading: of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

8. I shall in all my observations on the Trakrits follow Heinachandi*a, since 
he is full and explicit. VararucM is indistinct in several cases, and his rules 
on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have followed him; 
and he is incomplete, 
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^ is generalized as in P41i and applied to all masc. and nent. nouns; 
and tlie pL is formed by tlie old Skr. term. Pr^kritized to of, as in 
the older dialect. The PMi pronominal abl. tas disappeared 

and tke loc. or bas assumed the form of ^ and is used for all 
nouns of tke masc* and neut. genders as in tke other language. Tke 
Yoc. pi. is as in Skr. and PMi tke same as tke Hom. pi 

Masctdme Norms in Tke nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns 
in ^ are tke same as in Pali; but kere tke nom. pL form is option- 
ally transferred to tke aco. pi also, tkus giving anotker instance of 
tke strong tendency to confuse tke nom. and acc. tkatl have spoken of. 
Tke dat. sing, in ^n[?| like tkatin P41i, is preserved in solitary instances 
in wkick it kas tke sense of “for tke sake of”. Tke abl. sing, besides 
tke general forms mentioned above kas tke old one ending in as in 
P^li, and a new one in wkick is used in tke plnral also, Tkis 

is used in Sanskrit in tke words and wkick kave 

an ablative signification. It must in its origin be considered tke same 
as the instr. termination Tke loc. sing, besides tke general form 

has, as in PMi, the old one in % Tke voc. sing, kas also tke two P§-li 
fbrms and anotker tke same as tke nom. sing. 

-^Nouns in | and Tke nom. pi. kas a form made up according 
to tke analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in ^ ; as and 

This does not exist in the PMi, tke analogy being there extend- 
ed to tke gen. and loc. sing. only. Tke Prakrit has also the two 
PMi forms and wkick latter is transformed into 

and ; and and Ike latter appearing also in the form of 

and The acc. pi. kas also tke neuter form or 

ill addition to the Pali or ^f. Besides tke general forms 
mentioned above, the abl. lias in the sing, tke neuter form qpifUTt or 
Mso, Tke PMi loc. sing. does not appear. The other 

forms of these nouns are like those in tke older dialect. Tke voc, 
sing, is or as in Pali, and or We here see the, 

analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in ^ extended to all vowel 
cases .except the loc. sing. 

— Nouns in Two bases, one ending in as in from 

and tke other in ^ as are used, the former tki'ougkout all tke 
cases and the latter in all except the sing, of tke nom. and acc. The 
krst is declined like nouns in ef, and tke second like those in ^ as 
Tke nom. sing, kas also tke old form In tke PMi, you will re- 
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member, tbe first base is usedgin tlie plural of four cases, and tlie 
second in tbe gen. sing, onljf -wMe the singulars of three cases baye 
the old Sanslait forms. Hei’e the two bases have been extendod mnch 
further and one old form only that of the nom. *siiig. x’emains. bToims 
expressive of relationship such as ^pjand are declined aimi« 
larly, the final syllable being shortened to ^ as it is in Sanskrit 
and F^li in those cases where the base is used. The voc. sing, is ^5 
and of the latter class of nouns it ends in ^ or as or 

—Wotms in ^ {present participle), &c. has four 

bases, The old one with the old Sanskrit forms only phonetical- 
ly connipted becoming is used in all the singulars except that 
of the ioc. and in the nom. pij as and 

In PMi it is used in the loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second 
PrI-kritised into is used in both numbei’S of ail cases 

except the nom. sing., and in Pali in all except the nom, sing, 
and pi. and the acc, pi. It is declined like a noun in B?; as 
nom. pL, mo, sing., acc. pL, instr. sing., &c. 

The third is employed in the gen. sing., in the older dialect; 
but here, as in all cases and numbers except the nom. sing. It 
is declined like an ordinaiy Sanskrit noun in as nom. and 

acc, plV^ifot acc. sing., instr. sing., &c. The fourth is llpTHi P^-'* 
Tf^TFfj used in all cases and both numbers. Vararuchi, however, does 
not give this, and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is 
unknown to Pali, but occurs in the word the form of 

and is used in the plurals of the instr. and loc., while here it is ex- 
tended to all cases. This noun and such others ending in -3?^ are in tlm- 
Pi4krit declined like the base in is general all and used 
throughout, but the others occmr inp^ertairricases oiily. The voc, sing, 
of TfSfJ^is or x\^ in the^Satiiasexii, the former of which does not 
occur in the Mahjra^htf 1 , The base of the present participles ends in 
3:pcl and Jheylare declined like nouns in The Pali, you will I'e- 
amemher, uses the old base in some of the cases and has the old forms ; 
but here they have disappeared. Similarly and become and 
throughoiit, i,e,<i end in Other final conscmauts- are ‘dr^ 
and in feminine nouns Eometimes is added. 

i'e)ninine arid. Meuter The Pribkrit feminine declension 

difers from the P^H in little more than a phonetic corruption of the 
terminations. The ^ of the instr., abl., gen. and loc. of nouns, in 
and the of those in 5 or are weakened into or | or dropped, 
leaving only and 3|f. In the latter class of nouns this ^ is further 
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optionally sliortened to Sf. ■ ‘Tims we liave and' 

&G, The optional loo. forms in % are lost; and the ^ of the noin. plurals 
and leaves only the vowel which is again shortened to 
The abi. forms in or are of eonrse new. Fem. nouns in 
^ siikstitnte for the final and are declined like nouns in aSj 
&c. however^ has another base when it signi- 

fies a “goddess.’ ^ In the Pali fonr bases are used, tbe old one, 
declined like masc. nouns in and Ifffff. This last is used in the 

gen. pi. only along with and q'r^. The nom. and acc. of 

neuter nouns in ^ are in the Prakrit the same as in Skr. only pho- 
netically corrupted, as ^ sing.s plr'while the sing, of those 

in I and ^ have an anusvara optionally attached to them, as ^ or ^ . 
sing., pi. The optional Pali plurals in ^ and ^ are lost« 

Sanskrit neuter nouns in and become nouns in and are 
taasculine, 

!Bronouns—Vhe nom. pi in ^ is preserved, as in ^ &c. The 
gen. pi. has fir for its termination formed by adding a light ^ to the 
of Sanskrit, which according to the usual imles should he cor- 
rupted to and is also formed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns ; as or %|% or &c. The Pali has and 

its double gen. is wanting, The loo. sing, has the termination |%r, 
a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition to the ^ used 
for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the Skr. as in 
or or &c. This is further changed to ^ as in 

fe-y or better, this latter may be traced to the PUi 
Another loc« sing. term, is which reperesents as 'irfll 

&c. The abl sing. optionally used after and ^ only, 

in the form of iff, as ^ff, -and in Pali it is necessarily used 
after all pronouns. In other respects pronouns are declined like the 
corresponding nouns ; as acc., instr., 

abi The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of 
nouns in f in the case of some ; as |%otf &o. You will thus 

observe, tha/fc except in the noin. pi. there is no distinction between the 
two declensions; the peculiar pronominal forms I have mentioned, 
being only optional. Of the fern, of and ^15, the gen. sing, is 

optionally fwWT or &c., where the base is ^ &g. The other forms 
are like those of nouns in |, as &c. This base is used through- 

out along with the other in In Pali it is used in the gem and 
loc. sing, only along with the other, and the gen. forms are and 

the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. Thi^ 

■13 . 
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the Prakpt lias. preseB'ved in tbe form of . originally where 

the ^ represents the If of the older dialect, as it does in the feminine 
nouns; The other base of |%ii[ and has also its gen itiye singnlai’ 
in as 11^5 formed by transferiingvthe masc/ or it 

is to be toced to The genitive plural forms of the inaso.? such 

and HI^Tj are also sometimes used in a feminine sense. The loc, 
sing, of and ^ is optionally formed by extending the rnasc. 

tex^mination ^ to the base in sif, 'as Hill &c, ^iiese peculiarities .are 
only optional; so that the feminine pronouns are declined like nonns 
in or |. Thus we. have nom,., 

acc., instr., 

.&ci abi. %%5 

The optional instr. 3 abh, gen.5 and loc, singnlarB are 
and '. 

The pi'-ononn ^ in the form of nr exists as in the P41i ; has 
two basesj |2q* which is nsed thronghont, as nom., |if} ^ acc,, 

instr. &c; and from which we have optionally 
nom, sing., 311%?, gen. and loc. sing,, «and and instr, 

and loc. plural, and instr. pi of the feminme'.' |ifr, 

&c. are also in use. The base is used in the PMi in the instr, sing., 
gem pi., and abl. sing. also. The demonsteative has one base 

only, which is declined like; nouns in as nom., 

acc. instr., &c. The pronoun of the second pex*son 

has, according to Yarariichi, .five bases or 

^and %. The fix’st is derived from the ^ of or from 

the same with the ^ softened to H ; from through the inter- 

mediate Filiform ipf, the last Gonjnnet of which is changed to 
by a rule formerly given ; is made up by potting together the g 
of the singular and the of the/ plnral, as explained in going over 
the Pali ; is anothei- form of ^ the old Sanskrit ^ ; and 

% seems to be' derived' .from the nf- ' as is irom 

Hemachandra adds to be derived from the Sanskrit or froxn 
/pf being changed to ^ ; from by the dropping of | 
and other, forms of from ^ 'by the insertion of 

gf from.fcf; ^ by the dropinng’ of the g of and' by treating 
in the same way. The Pali has only % g, and gqpf ; and the several 
old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. E'ominal terminations are 
used in a good many cases. Thus we have % gf , and gif for the 

nom, sing., these and gq and g^ for the acc. sing., gi{|, gijw, 

g^5 and also gif, and for the instr. sing, , The "fern g^ 

properly belongs to the nom, and acc. cases and % to the gen., | and ^ 
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'being only ^ softeiaecl; 'but seTeral cases are here confounded, The aW. 
sing, has &c., 11 #"# .&c., 

&c., &c., g^#»# &c., also 1^% grf, and 

The gen. sing, has twenty-one forms, vh. %, gf , it? 1^> P‘, #, 

1#, pf, I, f% I, I, 1^, PIT, and The loc. 

sing^ has g^f|, gfr%, 1^^, 

and g^#lf. The plurals are as follows:— %, g#, ' 

.1^, 1# »om,; % g#, g#, 1#, % acc.- %V 

1#^, pif , l4f|, ^My W^. iiistr.; 

&C.3 aiid g^##» 

&c. ahl, % g^fW-ar, 

S^, 1^, gen., If-tl, 

loc. The points to he observed in these 
forms are these. The nom. sing, has mostly the same forms as the 
o,cc. sing. This is due to the fact that the Sanskrit of the aeo. 
becomes, when the ^ is Bhortened by a Pr Merit phonetic rule, ^ 't. e.^ 
the same as the nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatvieR g4 
and p are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
•which explains a similar fact in. the case of -l-he -first personal pronoun 
also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by natural proces* 
ses ali-eady explained, become exactly alike, the two cases came to he 
confounded; and the sing, forms also of the one were used for. the other,' 
The forms P? common to the instr. and, 

loc, vsing. This probably arises from, the fact that the Sanskrit 
when the g is softened to ii or becomes ^ or and so does' the 
of the loc.; and •when the base ^ is seen to be interchangeahie with p 
•in the nom.., the terminatioiiB if' and | -whioh are common to the two 
oases are applied to g”^" also. % and its 'softened forms | and and 
yf|. are common to the 'instr. and gen. sing.; IP? l^j are 

common to the abl. sing and the gen. sing, and pi; aiid'^ to the instr. 
sing, and .pi and the gen. si’ng. Such a confusion of the case-'relationB 
must be expected in course of time.' Even in Sanskrit the gen... and instri 
are . used alike in connection with some -participles; and the' ideniii- 
•fieatioii .of the abl and the instr. weht^ve salready noticed in thePrUkrits. 
The gen. forms g=§:^,, g^', g^f, and wm, all derived from 

the.Sa'uskrit da'I and referred to the gen. vf hen that case -was lost, 
are taken as bases, and the terJiiinations ^ of the nom. and acc. pL, ^ 
of the instr. .pi., #, #, and of thel'ahl, Uf orr uf of'the gm. plg 

and and ^ of the loo. sing, and pL are tacked on to them to foi'm 
tho'se, ceases. .Here^ the tendency to. use the 'geBitive' form' as 'a 'base for 
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the formation of the other cases, a trace of which only we observed in 
the PMi, is seen more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararnchi, the 
following bases or ^ and ^ from the Sanskrit singulars, the 
gen, sing., ^ from and off from of which is used, in the 
plural. Hemachandra adds ^ and from and % from ^ or 
He also gives and pi| for the nom. sing, and for 

the acc. sing. The first is clearly from 1st pers. sing, present of 
often used in Sanskrit as an indeehnable particle; and the others 
are also corruptions of the same jnst as the termination |$i| of the loc. 
is a corruption of i%|^. The singular forms, therefore, 

t nom,; \ 4, W, ^ 

% TO TO!, TOI, TO TO?,' instr.; 

&c., &c., &o., ahL, TO. TO TO 

gen,; TO TO|, TOW, loc. The plurals are:-™- 

W^y % TO \ acc,; ^fl, W^j 

5STIf, ^ instr.; TOft, ^ 

abl, ■% % W, ^TO TO%' TO^’ 

loc. Here also the 

same observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the M%adhithe^ of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in ^ 
is replaced by as fe ?|f The of the gen. eing. :, 

is sometimes changed to f and the preceding af is lengthened; as 
for ^f|fStw^6^, ' The' plural of this case is form^^ 

adding as for represents the ur of the 

original termination ^f|W, and f is introduced from the analogy of the 
sing. The regular forms and ar© also admis.sible. 

Such forms as these w© shall meet . with hereafter ; and they belong 
to a later stage in the decay of our grammar. 

Oonjugatwm,— All the Skr, conjugations, with the ©zooption of 
the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have bean 
brought over to the ^ type, ?*. e., to the first, sixth, and the tenth. 
Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and the ninth 
their uf in such instances as ^ both conju- 

gations being, as you may remember, confounded in the P41i, the third 
the root ^ — ^pres, tense — ^the f standing for % the fourth its ^ 

assimilated in a good many roots such as 1?^, &c., 

and the seventh its in and others. But you will see that to these 
forms ^ is added and they are made roots ending in ^ ; while a gi’ea,t 
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many Have lost even sncli traces. In tlxe PMi, you will remember, tlie 
conjngational signs added to some of tbe roots are entire, as the ^ of 
the sixth and the ^ of the fifth, and ^ is appended to roots of the 
seventh conjugation only, being inserted before the last consonant. 
But here the takes the place of the ending vowel of the signs of the 
fifth and other conjugations also, and so we have and 

Thus in the Prakrits most roots end in af. There are some ending in 
other" vowels, such as ff and 3T; but the rule of conjugation is the same 
for all, to add the terminations to the root directly. There can he 
no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of have come down 
from the parent language only phonetically changed ; hut these are not 
formed in the Prakrit. They are really Sanskrit forms in what I have 
ventimed to call a petrified condition. The roots ending in 3? change it 
to ^ optionally, '/*. e., they are conjugated according to the model of the 
first and of the tenth, as is the case to a great extent in the PMi also. 
The distinction between the special and the general tenses is of course 
forgotten. 

The Prilkrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and the 
Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist have left 
the third person singular only. An isolated form of the Imperfect such 
as ^Ifj^ from the root remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are—Srd pers. sing, ^ and ^ 
in Saur. and f and ^ in the principal Prttrit, pL ^ and ^ ; 2tid pers. 
sing. % and pi. and f for which last the S^aur. has W ; 1st pers. 
sing, ft, pi. ft, and i|'. Of these or tqr, % and ft, of wMch the last 
it not given by Vai^araclii, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and 
the first two are used after roots ending in ^ only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. and the 2nd pex’S. pL the terminations can 
readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The Sans kiut 2nd 
pers, pL becomes ’sqf in the Saiiraseni and fin the Mahai»Mitri by the 
phonetic rules already noticed, and ft or its shoiiened form gis the 
Skr. In these points the primitive and derived languages perfectly 
agree; but ^ and terminations and were first used in PMi, 

the latter however in the form of The first is, as I have observed, 
transferred from the Imperative, Imperfect and other tenses, and ^ is 
the Skr. pi. of the root^s^ To this is prefixed in the 

Prakrit the usual augment which ft and ^ also take optionally. The 
terminations ft and i: are unknown to the PMi. Other forms of the 
first pel's, sing, and pi. made up hy adding fif and If or l^ft, as in 
occur in the plays, though the grammarians 
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liaye not noticed them. These terminations are eyidently the Ski\ 

1st pers. sing, and W- ^ pi of You will remember that a good 
many verbs are made up in the PMi by adding forms of this root. 
Hemachandra notices also another termination of the 3rd pens, pl.j 
1^, which is transferred from the Perfect. The Imperative forms are 
made up hy adding ^ S'aur. :^Pr. 3rd pers. sing, and pi; ^ and ^ 
2nd pers. sing, and Saur. f Pr. pi; and g 1st pers, sing, and ^ pi 
The oi’iginal form of the root ending in is also used as the second 
pers. sing. Of these f| or % and ^ from ^ Atm. are 

both Skr. and PMi; f (Sla% transferred from the Present is used in 

Pali; hut g and are peculiar to the Pr§,kritj the Pali using only the 
terminations of its present. Of these is transf eiTed from the Pi4“ 

, krit Present, and g is made up by adding the ^ which is peculiar to the 
Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first pers, pi 
takes ^ also sometimes as in the Pali, hut it is not noticed by the gram- 
marians. The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing 
Pr, & PMi to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are transferred 
to the future ; so that the S'auraseni and M%adhi future differs from 
the P41i in those respects only in which the Present tenses of the two 
differ. The ft of the first person sing., however, is optionally changed 
to an anusvfca; or the anus vdra may be a remnant of the conditional 
terminations; as In the principal Prilkrit the ^ is still 

further corrupted to g being dissolved into ^ and changed to I 5 
as in for for &c. In the first pers. 

we have, in addition to this ft, ^ which is lengthened as in Skr. and 
also its other form || as well as ^ for the whole as in the Saurasenij 
^•^•5 or, &e. A beginning in the direction of 

the ft was, you will remembei*, made in PHH. We have also a few petri* 
fied Skr. forms such as ^ for for which are 

more conditional than future in their oxfigin; and to these as bases ax*e 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future ta*form new 
futures ; as g[|^, ?l^ftf, &q. We have also ^ and from f 
and The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pei's. sing.j as 
or or The termination is the same as in PMi, 

the ^ of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to and the general 
form of the termination ^ to After bases ending in sf or 

^ 10. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root 'but to the Skr. to which 
^is, he says, prehxed because the previous vowel must have been proiioiinced witlv 
some accent. But considering that many forms of. are used as terminations 
it is more natural to take this also as such a form. 
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becoiaes or as in Skr. and This being an isolated form 

and deriyed from tl|e Potential, -which does not signify any particular 
time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Fntiire, or Imperatiye in 
all numbers and persons; and after roots in 3? the terminations % and 
^ of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative are added to ^ to make 
np new ferns of that mood, as and another form is 

also mentioned.'*® ThivS Potential form of roots ending in vowels other 
than is used as a base, and the terminations of the two tenses and 
one mood are attached to it to make np new forms f or them 5 as 

ft^R, &c. The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing 
only; the termination to be added to roots ending in a Towel, is 1 ^, ^3 
or and |3| to those ending in a consonant or Le,, such as take 
the augment | or change the 3? to Of these and ^ are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form; the first is found in Flli, 
and ff is only another form of it. The PMi has | also for the 3rd 
pers. sing. coiTesponding to the affixed to Sanskrit roots that take 
the augment This is very likely the origin of also since we 
have it after the roots which necessarily admit the augment ; but the 
3| of this and of f}af is difficult to explain. f|3T must correspond to 
some such form as or which, the being dropped after the 
augment % is reduced to These and are forms of the 

Potential Atm. of 3 ?!? , and they may have been added as terminations 
to form the Aorist as other forms of are in this and other tenses 
in the PMi. Or the # of the Aorist may have been confounded with 

the pot. of from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly expressed 
by the past paitieiple passive which in the case of intransitive and 
some transitive verbs has also an active sense. The Sanskiit termina- 
tion H only phonetically changed to f in the Sauraseni and toe-in the 
Prakrit. Bnots ending in 3? change it to 5 before the past participial 
termination. The past participles of some roots are not newly formed^ 
but the old Skr. forms have come down only phonetically altex^ed. This 
fact should always be remembered, that there are in all these deriyed 

11 This fact atroiigiy aiiiiporfcs iiiy derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative* But the Precative wa.s lost at an early stage, 
since it does not, exist even in the Pali. The ^ is not the of the 10th con j, as 
the Prof* thinks, but the ^ which bases ending’ in ^ take in the Pot. in Skr. 

12 Prof, Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 

alignment that that mood is rarely used in Skr* itself and was lost in the Pali 
states that the Precative is found in the YernaoularSi But I have not found it* 
The forms Cl. I trace to the Prakrit Potential forms 

spoken of above. 
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dialects new formations called by Hemcliandra as well as 

old formationSj Tb.is aiises from tbe fact of tbe analogies 

not being made applicable tbrongbout, as they would bave been if tbe 
languages bad been artificial. Contingency or condition is expi'*ess6d by 
tbe present participle, as we do in our modern Yernaculars. Tbe infi™ 
nitiTe is formed as in Slcr. by tbe addition of cbanged to % tbe PMi 
^ being lost, and tbe absolutive by affixing tbe tei^mination OTI (|Of 
^auraseni ) from tbe Pali and tbe Vedic or But tbe 

termination that is most used in tbe Sauraseni is from tbe 
Sanskiit ?| of roots, with prepositions prefixed. Hemacbandra also 
gives for tbe principal Prakrit gtiT and tbe origin of whiob is 

tbe same as that of OTf, t!T from by tbe dissolution of tbe semi-* 
vowel of by a confusion witb tbe infinitive, and wbicb is used 

in tbe Sauraseni. Of these, however, OT* is the one that prevails; tbe 
others are rai*e. The passive is formed by adding and both of 
wbicb come from the Sanslait with the augment | prefixed as in 
P4ii, the ^ being transformed to in one case and leaving its ^ only 
in tbe other or being dissolved into Hemacbandra gives a good 
many roots wbicb preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically obaiiged, 
as from ^ from ' from from 

from &c. The causal terminations are ^ f rom and 

from These two are the same as in tbe Pali, tbe Sanskrit forms 
also existing in the latter being lost. Hemacbandra adds ^ and 
i, c.j the ^ answering to is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel changes 
are preserved even when the gives place to as . The 
terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential participle 
(a;|o^ from Skr. and of the Future take tbe augment | which also 
is transformed into a sboi’t of the same nature as that which is found 
before conjunct consonants, as in^u^ or We have thus 

or or &c. 

Ton will thus bave observed a much greater progress in the operation 
of those principles wbicb we found at work in tbe construction of tbe 
Here as before we find that the less known forms are made up 
on tbe model of tbe more known. The number of old forms which 
still remained in some of the PMi declensions and conjugations has 
been greatly reduced in tbe Pri-krits, and a further advance been made in 
tbe introduction of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of tbe 
language. It is also worthy of remarl?:, that in a great measure tbe 
uame false analogies wbicb are used in the PaK have come down to the 
Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus tbe analogy of nouns in 
or neuter nouns in or ^ has been carried much furtber in to 
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declension of masculine nouns ending in | or Nouns in s^, and 
^ have adapted themselves more closely to the model of those ending 
in their Sanskrit nom. case supplying the new ^ base ; and the ^ 
conjugations have more generally prevailed over th© rest. The device 
of using such case«forms as w and 3?^ as basesj and making up the 
cases by appending the. proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the opera^ 
tion of the same invariable laws in the development of either* without 
being an index to a more intimate connection between the two dialects. 
But there are individual forms in the two languages which, though 
they might be different, are yet the same in both. Such, for instance? 
are acc. pL, the loc. sing, ending in the pronominal fi| or the 
double gen. the 2 nd pers. pi. ending in of the present 

tense, and a good many others. The consonantal and vowel changes 
also, so far as they go in the older language, are the same. We may 
therefore safely conclude that the PMi represents generally an earlier 
stage of the same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or 
PrA,krits. But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of 
the ablative in. ^ and instead of the old pronominal the &et 
pers. pL of the Fim in or g instead of the the 1 st pers, 

sing, of th© Imperative in ^ instead, of the P41i the S^auraseni 
absolntive in 5 ©^ correspbuding to the Sanskrit which does not exist 
in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot have been 
developed out of the FMi forms, but must have grown indopendently 
from the Sanskrit oxiginals. In the same way, though the Prakrit 
sounds are genei’aHy the same as or further developments of the Pffi 
sounds, thex*a are a good many which could not have grown out of the 
latter. Thus the in the , Prak|it , words . f|«T, &o. 

cannot have been developed out of the | or ^ of th© P41i 
Ac,;, or- th© ^ andAf^ of such words as , 

&c., from the ^ and of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
for Sanskrit ^ fi*om the PMi though this latter exists in some 
of the Prakrit dialects, or the for 4 ox-* 4 in such words as 
; and from the ^ or of the Pali 

and The Prakrit sounds must in these cases be traced 

directly to th© coiresponding Sanskrit sounds. It therefore appears 
that the Prakrits had also an independent development, which may 
be accounted fox' on the supposition that they sprang not from the 
Pffi but a Bister dialect or dialects ; or that, though oiuginally they 
were th© same as the Pffi, their subsequent development was induen<s« 
ed by the parent language, and thus othex' sounds and forms not 
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es:istiiig‘ in tlie earlier dialect carae in fresh from Sanehrit. But the 
first supposition is discotintenanced by the fact that the resemblance 
between the Plli and the Pi^krits extends even to isolated cases ; and 
the second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular the Prakrits resemble the Sanskiit in the last stage of its 
development, while the P^Ii differs in that particular from both and 
agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. We have seen 
that in later Sanskrit vei^bal forms especially of the past tenses were 
rarely used, and participles were employed instead; and we find that 
the Pr^kpts have mostly lost all the Sanskiut tenses and moods except 
three, and past time is generally expressed by the past participle and 
contingency by the present ; while the PMi has, as we have seen, 
preserved eight, including all the past tenses and the conditional 
Middle Sanskrit bears to later or cla.ssical SrmBkrit the same relation, 
in this respect, that the bears to the Pi4krits<. The change that 
came over Sanskrit between the two periods left its iinpres»s on what 
may be called the Vernacular speech. This could not have been the 
case unlcBS Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of speech 
represented first by the PMi and afterwards by the Prfilquts, And it 
was because it continued so to influence it, that the Prakrits came to 
have sounds and grammatical forms also derived dii^ect from Sanskrit 
and not through the P§,Ii. This leads to the conclusion, which will be 
developed in detail in the last lectui^e, that when the Pfili and the 
Prakrits came into existence Sanskrit had not been dead but was as 
much -a living language as either of the other two and both were spoken 
or used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other by 
ordinary people* 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the PiAkrit vocalm« 
lary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Des^ya. Such words as 
are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava, such' as 

&c. Tatsamas are those that are the same in. Sanskrit and 
Prlkpit as the phonetic laws of tho Prfikrh® not 

necessitating a change in them, and Desyas are such as cannot be 
derived from Sanskrit and must be referred to another source, A good 
many words of this nature we find used in Pralqit literature ; and 
there exists a ho$lm or thesaurus of Desya words by Hemachandra,. A 
large number of these De§ya words exist in the modern vernaculars, 

^ sister, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 
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a Mud of puke; tlie samOj M. H, 
sleeps ; H. G. 

. ft, ft, ^\i, -w^onder ; old M. 
town ; a fort M. 
a.basin. of wood for. watov; M. 

to mis: a liquid witli a solid substanceandstirit up; 
a mauj a wairior ; busbaudj M; . 

] 

j an adulterer or adulteress ; j^Rjas M. 

<ff^l5Sl an ox ; %S M. 

a cow tbat lias no milk ; q|f^ M. 
slanting ; down witli the face upwardSj M. 

4tt belly ; % M. %s: H, G. ; 

. decei ves ; M. 

fake, vain ; M. . 

. Sipgi' a doll 

' fatlier, ^ brave man; ^q.M. G.,H; an able-bodied' manj MV 

There are a great many words set down as Desyas, wMcb on close 
examination will be found to be Tadbbavas. They differ from ordinary 
Tadbbavas in having i:ii3.dergoiie great corruption. The following are 
instances. Soma of the words in the above list may also be considered 
to be of the same nature: Thus ^ deceives ’ is a denominative or 
nominal verb from the word ‘ a snarejV which in,. our' modern' 
dialects haS'; the form of 'whence .is *to eiiBnare'^ or ^entrap.’' 

So also ff, and the old M. are in all likelihood , to- be 

traced to the Skr* .'■... 

. ■ thrown upwards ; Skr. 

, a lotus ; from. Skn 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. , I . and 

^ k'a termination which is used in a great many nouns, 
disliked, evidently from ^ and 
black 
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desolate ; from Skt*. briglxtj piirOj cleared of ©Tory tHtig, 
desolate. 

^ a bullock; from Skr. 

■ " ^#.riBd, bark; may be .from Skr. ^5 
wliey I may be from Skr. 
toucbeB ; from Skr. ^by a cliaiige of vowel, 
a tail ; from by tbe coBBonants intercbaHgiiig placeSj and 
tbe palatal ^ baviiig its vowel 

tbe bind part of a bouses from Skr. , 

^ measure, a certain quantity, occurs in tb© PSli and 
is traced to Skr. It may also be connected with 

speaks; from ^ by tbe cliange of | to ^ and tbe transference 
of tbe vowel to tlie first consonant — a thing often observable; 

Tbe Sanskrit etymology of some of tbe words given by tbe lexico- 
grapbervS is evident; and one does not know bow they came to be 
r'egarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in the course 
of time and so were refewed to this class. 

forgets; from steal,-— a thing forgotten is as it ware 

stolen. 

5|pf§[ a wicked person; from because a wicked person puts 

on many faces or appearances. 

an ass; — a son of K^ma or love, devoted to pleasure, is 
often a donkey. 

pregnant, §% originally 'side,’ came to signify 'womb;’ 
and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a child, hence 
h'i 'having a womb’ came to have the signification given, A 
good many of the words given by Hemachandra do not occur in the 
modern Yemaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas instead; as, a 
tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Des'ya * words, if properly examined, would bo 
greatly reduced, Still a Bes^i element in the Pri^krits and the Vernacu- 
lars must be admitted. These words must have come into the dialects 
from the language of the aborigines whom the. Aryas conquered; and 
some are found in Sanskrit also, 

Tfll ArABHEAM§A. 

The dialect called the Apabhrains^a by the grammarians presents 
Indian speech in a further stage of decay and occupies a midffle posi- 
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tion between these PrMcpts and the modern Temaculars to some of 
which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabh&shA and the Gujarati 
it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter show. 

Ab mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacliandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadisvarai , bnt Varamchi does 
3:jot mention it, The Apabhrarsiia had a literature of its own. Hema' 
chatidra illnstrates each of He rnles about this dialect by quoting a 
verse. In the fourth Act of the VikramorvaSi the Prakrit speeches 
of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is a question 
whether they existed there originally, since in several maimscripts on 
this side of India they do not appear. The metres employed in these 
and in llemachandra’ s quotations are the same as those popularly used 
in old and modern Hindi or Braj, m;?., or Pandit Vrajalal 

mentions a work of the name of Munjarte, written in the Apa- 
bhra:di^a 3 from which he gives a short extract, and another the hero 
of which is a king of the name of Prasenajita. He also quotes 
from another work; but the language of all these appears to be more 
modernthan Hemachandra’s Apabhraxiaga, and that of some of the 
verses makes a very near approach to the Gujarati, As before, I will 
introduce my remarks on this dialect by a specimen: - 

?tfi| mk wR: '3t5 * 

Har ST? II 

trroT ?ran%^ ii 

^3 ■qti SI mJT 

'O . 

^ f&'TOiT »roi| i^l H 

% got ifNi ■3^’^ wr sRti 

JTf JT^ffecTir 931# # I 


Sanskiit : 


iprf^ 3 II 

ij- im sitfi sttoht I ^ 

jroRpw q#! ii 

qrpi 3 S?r; ^6*^3 pq; i 

I 910191% } II 
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'*Tlia Eiisteady goddess of ■wealth runs to this door and that, this 
house and that; like a fair one separated from hei^ lover she does not 
remain firm anywhere.^^ 


“My fingers have w'^orn away rubhed against by niy nailsj while 
counting, again and again, the days named by my lover [as the period 
of his absence], when he set out on his journey.” 

“To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object oi: 
desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards them as 


straw,” 


“I worship that good man so rarely to be met with in this Kali age, 
who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those of others,” 

“He who dies after haying gone to the G-ang& and to Sivatirtha, 
tiiiimphs over the power (world) of death and sports in the habitation 
of the gods.” 

The vowel of the derivatives of the pronounsyf^, 
and is changed to f or % In the principal Prtlkrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances was 
for From the same tendency we have in the Apabhraxrria 

for ^ for tp?, and for the ^ of the latter 

being replaced by in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes is changed to IfiTj to ‘llii, and 
This ts is also rendered a more close vowel and changed to 
and thus we have f^ir, and feqf. Thus the bases of these 
pronouns came to be considered as % or j^, ^ or |^, and or f%, and 
so we have for for mh and for The mute 

element being dropped these forms become and and fur- 
ther %g, and For similar reasons we have or 

for or for or for 

&0.5 even in the Pi-akrits. The nom. sing, termination of nouns in ^ 
is shortened to % and since a great many nouns were pronounced with 
this final ^ and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred 
by /way of analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not 
possess it before ; and thus we have and for m: and ^r, and 
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^|, &c., in. the above. The long votoIs are sometiineB 

Bhortened an in the word in the last of the above verses. The con- 
sonamts and l?|;^are Bonietina os softened to ^ and instead of being 
dropped, ^ and to ^ and as in the S^anrasen!, and ^ and to ^and 
% In the principal Prakrit also this is sometimes the ease, Thelabiah 
changed to ^ in. a few more instances than in the Prftkrits as in 
, and WW fw ^f^at.and and m or f|3T or' .A:c., in the above 

for Ac. The complete contact of the lips neceseaiy for 

iha prontinoiation of ^ is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we 
have for ^ as in for .for &c. This ia tlie pre- 

vailing rnie in most of the I’-ernacnlars, as we shall hereafter find. The 
conjunct ^P^is changed to that is, the aspirate ^has been labialissed 
and assimilated to the preceding as in for Prakrit fi|Ti and 

Sanskrit A few instances of this change we did find in the 

Prakrits and we shall find more in the vemacnlars. The Sanskrit 
eonjiixict is changed to for as ^ was often pronotinced as this ^ 
instead of mergings into the preceding mnte, as semi- vowels often do, 
acqiiired prominence as redoes when preceded by a dental; and the ^ 

■ being’ assimilated to it, the whole become becomes as in^ for 

or for the abstract termination ^^^d fSqaT for 

the suffix of the abaolutive. In the Pr^lcrits the ^ of simiiarly 

becomes cq and ao we have for letter t when the latter 

membci' of a conjnnet is sometimes not aBsimilated, as in iflSq, for 
&c., and sometimes it h introduced even when it does not exist 
in the original, as in ^ for for qWs With these few 

exception B, the rules about the assimilation of conjuncts, the elision of 
consonants, and others hold good generally as in the Prakrits, as yoii 
will see from the above extract. 

DBonEHBioNS — Woum w The decay of the case terminationis is, 

however, a distinguishing feature of this dialect. The distinction 
between, the nom. and acc. case forms which we observed lessening at 
each stage in the growth of our languages is here altogether lost. 
The ^ of the nom. sing, of masculine nouns in ei? is shortened to 
% and need in both the cases, as nom. for 
?OT^for and applied to neuter nouns as well, as 

The nasal of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are aug« 
mented by the addition of ^ changed to as for 

The nom. and acc. pi of the masculine ends in as 

in the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit | of the 
plural, as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 
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witliOEt any terminations ; as nom. sing., nom, sing,, 

g??r ace pi, aco. sing., acc. sing,, in the above extract. 
Tie principle observable in the other cases is the same as “we have 
noticed in the older dialects j viz., a gradual reduction of all the 
declensions to a nnifoi’mity. The instrumental singxilar of nouns 
in Sf has two forms, one in ^ as and the other the old one 
The former is derived from this old form, the final ^ being dropped, 
and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvlira. This new termina- 
tion is transferred to nouns in f or also, as The instru- 

mental pi is the old one in but the change of the ending 
vowel to ^ is only optionally made ; as gdtf| or One ablative 

termination is ^ which is appended to all nouns, and the other g 
as in tf^or^f ‘fathers fruits from trees.” 

Of course we may trace the first to jf5# by supposing it first to 
be changed to by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to have 
dropped its second syllable; and ^ to something else. But it ap« 
pears to me that a good many of the terminations having been reduced 
to ^hj natural phonetic changes, the others also had this inserted 
in them by analogy, jtist as the nominative termination ^ is intro- 
duced in words and forms in which it did not exist. This process we 
shall necessarily have to suppose when we examine the forms of the 
present tense. Or the ^ may have been introduced simply to prevent 
a hiatus and connect the vowel-termination with the base. And this 
is rendered probable by Hemachandra’s rule that the ending syllables 
and f, are to he lightly pronounced, as the that is intro- 
duced in the place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in 
these cases are therefore and ^ ; and this is confirmed by the 

fact that the remnants of these Apabhramia terminations existing 
in some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of tills ^ and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will bo seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, | may be considered the aspirated form of the ^ of the 
PrS-kyit feminine ablative, and g of the ? of the masculine ablative.^^ 
The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. The abl pi 
as in may with Lassen be traced to the being 

changed to | and the syllable # dropped, as is in the case of the 3rd 
pers, pL of the present, as w© shall see.' The genitive singular and 
^ as in and in verse 4 above, I trace to the ^ of the 

Pr^kpts, the ^ being added by analogy as observed before. LaSsen 

■ - ^ 14.- Kraanadis'vara in Xiaasen*s extract gives f instead of ?:but tMsis an 
.evident misreading. ' 
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tocos is to 5^, ^iiicJi j lie says, must liaTO l^eon added to these nouns to 
form the ganitivo; and the ^ being softened to % it is reduced to 
Blit this does not account for tlm dorf)le of the other fomi and the 
addition of sncl) a word as ^ to malce tip a case^-form is altogether tib** 
0 xa.mpl 6 ti The suffix fT, as in in the same Yerse, is but another 
form of The genitive plural as in nif^t for may with 

Bassen ho derived from tlie ^^rfnoftho Sanskrit pronominal declension. 
But the transfercmco of this termination to notiiis is nowhere seen in 
the Pr&k)*its; t optionally appended to nouns in |[ or also; and 
the characteristic dt of the gen. Is wanting in this dialect. The more 
prohahlo explanation, th eref ore, is that the nr lost its cerebral element 
and was reduced merely to a nasal or ^ with an annsvftra, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the ^ is added, as observed 
before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. The loc. sing, ends in 
as in which wo see is the old termination, or in as in which 
is a shortened form of ii. Kramadi^vara gives also || which might be 
traced to the Pffi the Sans1n:*it or the of the PrA-* 
kpit pronominal declension. The language of Jaina works has this ^ 
in the case of nouns also. But even here the Pr^b|it fw?, may, 
with reason, be supposed to have changed to and the ^to be as 
before, a mere epintns lenis. We have this locative f in the Marlith!. 
The ^ is oxtondod to the plural also of these nouns; The vocaMva 
is formed by using |r which ia evidently an interjection; as ^ 
^*0 young men.” 

Wouna in % or ^.-—Thero is no distinction between the nom. and 
acc. sing, and |>L,the original base being used without any modification 
or addition,. The instrumental singular is formed hy adding ^ or nr, as 
in tho last class of nouns, or simple anusvfira; as 

As tqpT becomes ^ by dropping the final vowel, so does the 
of the PrltkT-’itiBstrunmntalhere become The abl.sinig. ends in | asm 

and and the gen. sing, also according to Kramadi^vara, 
Hemaohandra being silent. These have been transferred from the 
feminine. KramadiSvam also gives ^ and | as the terminations of 
the sing, of these two cases; but there must be some misreading here 
in Lassen’s extract from the author, since f is a distinctive plural ter- 
miuation, The gen. pi termination is | or f as in 
( )• latter has been traced to the old gen. vf, and the 

former appears to be only another form of it with the addition of the 
usual The loc. sing, has f|, as in and the pL has ^ and 

as in and ^|. The first must be considered to be the mm^m 

15 
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|| derii?0d from ^ or ^ with the aimsvara dropped; or as the | of 
Pr&krit feuimme nouns with the s^inhis hnu ig*. This explanation 
seems to he probahle, since we have seen other feminine terminations 

■ also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to he traced to the ’f--' 
Pr&krit^. Kramadisvara in Lassen’s extract gives 5 for the^ of the 

abh pi, and ^ for that of the gen. pi ; but I have to make the same 
remark here as befoi^e. The instr. and abl plurals are the same as 
those of nouns in mi as and Thus the plural of three 

cases ends in g, derived separately of course, and the xdurals of two 

■ in 

‘feminine nouns, — The. plurals of the nom. and ace. of feminine 
nouns preserve the old or its shortened form as in 
^^gr^Pfpin the second verse, and The 

sing, is the original base, as &c. The instr, sing, 

termination is the old one, as in &o. ; the. 

abl is I, as in for which is an aspirated m and the gen. 

I as in for being a nominal suffix) may be similarly 

explained or traced to the ^ of the gen. sing, fern, of the pronoun, 
and cff, in the Prakrit. I prefer the former explanation. 

This I has been transferred to masculine nouns in | or ^ as we have , , 

seen. , The abl. and gen. pi ends in i*, as in for or 

The anusv^ra of the g of the other classes of nouns is here 
omitted ; and if correctly so, the | of the abl may be considered an 
aspirated form of the ^ which is the ablative termination in the 
Prakrit ; and that of the genitive may be traced to the ^ of the 
singular of masculine nouns. The instr, pi and the loc. sing, and pi 
take the same terminations as masculine nouns in 5 or as 

and Lassen gives other terminations; but he appears 

to me not to have interpreted Kramadisvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the na- 
tural transformation of i^r^to tlie elision of some of the elements, and 
the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of the old terminations 
have been reduced to syllables composed of | and a vowml with or 
’ without an anusvara. Terminations with sucn weak sounds are not 
adapted to serve the purposes of ordinary intercourse, since they 
require on the part of the speakers such care in pronunciation to 
render themselves intelligible to each other as we have not seen 
displayed in the course of our lingual history. The nominative and 
accusative throughout, and in certain classes of nouns the other oases 
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alsOj have come to liave tie same forms. So tliat the purpose of 
expressing the different relations can he no longer performed by these 
poor remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of reoon* . 
strnction must take place. It has already begun in the Apabliraiiasa | 
but we shall find it carried on much further in the vernaculars, which ., 
may now be said to have completed their new declensional system. 

Prowo«m.~The abl. sing, of pratiouns ends in as &c., 
which is to be traced to the Sanskrit and Pi4krit and the 
loc. sing, in f| which has been explained. The gen. sing, of <1^, 
and are optionally and made up by adding the usual 

^ to ^^5 and which again are other forms of and 

with one of the consonants dropped and the preceding vowel 
lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon to be noticedingoingover 
the vernaoulars. In the feminine these pronouns have and ^ 

optionally for the gen. sing., which are derived from the Prakrit 
f^/and and the and ^1^ The base, however, 

in the ■ Apabhram^a ends in ^ and not or the more probable explana- 
tion is that this ^ is the aspirated form of the ^ of feminine nouns, 
has for its base ; the instr. and gen. singulars, for instance, are 

and This seems to be taken from the nom. sing. or 

^ by the rule of the substitution of ^ for The neuter nom. and 
acc, sing, is irff is nom, and aco, sing. masc. of corresponding 
to ^ fern, to and by the application of ^ to these we have 
the neuter is the nom. and acc. pL answering to Prikrit, 

with the latter ^ shortened ; and which corresponds to the 

form ^Rl^j the being changed to ^ by a rule before mentioned, 
and afterwards to and to ?f shortened to In other respects all 
these xironouBB are declined like the corpsponding nouns. The 
pronouns of the 1st and 2ncl persouB are thus declined:— 


1st 

pers. 

, Sni'pers. . 


dng. 

pi. 

\ sing. 

pi 

Horn, ^ 


: ■ -^ at: "■ 


Ace. ^ 



■ _ 

Instr.---* 




Abl. 




Gen. ~ ~ 



— ' 

Loc. ^ 





Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed in 
the, principal Pr&kidt. The nom. sing, of the 1st per, is fi cor« 
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responding to^?|^,tlie initial ^ and the ^ heitig elided and the 
nsual ApaTbhrasih^a ^ added. In the Pr&krit is represented hy 

or li| is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. ipff and 

the loo. both of which are reduced to the form of in the Pr^kpik 

Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi base is which has 
been explained. The nom. pi. corresponds to snch a foim as 
nom. pi, not loo. as Lassen says, throngh and the gem 

pi. has the Apabhraiia^a termination The rest are old. gf is a base 
derived, as I said in going over the Prakrits, fromg'c| and is used in the 
Pr^kpit also, ^ and ^ of the acc. instr. and loc. are from and 
The second is found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar 
to this. Of the corruption of ^ to I have already spoken. The 
abl and gen. ^corresponds to a form which with the Apabhrasnsic 
^ is the ^ being dropped. Or it may be traced to ^ with the ^ 
dissolved into is a form found in the Pr^kpitsalso and explained 

by me as a corruption of the dat. in the PMi and Prakpits, derived 
from the Skr. The dative forms, you will remember, are put 

under the gen. in the older dialects. The ^ of is a peculiar Apabhraib^ic^. 

conjunct farmed from ^ The neuter of is similarly # and 
The base of the plural is , the same as in the Prakrit; and the nom. 
pL is to be traced to for nom. pi All the forms 

are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Present tense of the Apabhraiufe verb admits besides those of 
the corresponding Prakrit or Sauraseni tense, the following formsi— 1st 
pers. sing, pi. ; 2nd pers. sing. pi 3rd pers. sing. 
5^, pi It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a 

confusion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail^ 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel and here we see 

it is appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 2nd pers. pi, though 
it does not occim in those forms in any of the older dialects. The | is 
another characteristic of these paradigms. That of the second pers. sing, 
we get from the old f|r, and that of the pi exists in the PrS^kiit, being 
derived from the Skr. % But the 3rd pers. pi and the 1st pers. pi get 
it simply by an extension of the analogy; or it my have been introduced 
to pervent a hiatus and thus may, like those of the cases, have been simply 
. a epmtus Urns, The f of the latter, however, may he traced to 
V being shortened to just as andf^fof the declensions become ^ 
and Instead of the 3rd pers, pi Pcf we have in which, though 
the I is due to analogy, the characteristic | and the nasal are preserved. 
You will thus see that in the declensions as weH as conjugations the 
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g prevails in this dialect* The Imperative second pers. sing, 
ends in f , ^ or The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit g being dropped as in the Vernaculars; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the ^ of one of the forms in the original 
dialects by analogy; or it may be the remnant of ^ changed first to 1“, 
and then to But a better and, I may say, the true explanation of these 
forms will be given in going over the Vernaculars. Hemachandra does 
not give any more fomns for the Imperative; but Kraxnadisvara gives ^ 
for the second person plural which must very likely be 1“, the same as 
in the presentj and ^ for the first pers. pi. which we have in the Present 
also. In one of the verses quoted by Hemachandra occurs which 
seems to correspond to if the reading is collect. The truth seems 
to be thattheforms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense confound-* 
ed with that of the Present, but the distinctive for-ms were those of the 
second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an analogy with the Hindi 
and the G-uJarMi which resemble the ApabhraiSisa the most. The 
Puture has the Prakrit and Sauraseni forms in and but one 
of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of the Apabhrarlisa 
Present are added. The terminations of the absolutive are 

, I is the same as the ^auraseni from the 
Skr. if, is the same, with the usual ^ added to it, or is to he traced 
to the or -which is, as we have seen, confounded in tha PiAkyit 
with the absolutive, and the rest are various forms of the Vedic 
•with the Prakrit augment I or if. This is, by a rule before 
mentioned, changed to which with ^ becomes f&qfg; and by 

dtupping the final sf we have This, however, may be deiived algo 
from such a form as ^ found in the Vedas, This or jSqpg: is 
then softened to or as ^is so softened in many cases. When 
the augment | or ^ is not prefixed, we have ^ in the form of 
the ^ being the final vowel of -the root. Some of -the terminations of 
the absolutive are also used to form the infinitive, on account of the 
prevailing confusion between the t-Wo. In consequence of this very 
confusion, recourse is had to other ways of forming the latter’ which 
are similar to those existing in the Pr4k|its; but these will b© noticed 
hereafter^ 

The termination of the potential participle assumes the forM 
of ^nd qcf* The -first two represent the form with the 

additio-n of and the I of is tie ug-dal augment. The ^ of 

tiie ^ of wtdch remains after the consonantal portion is dropped, is 
by the influence of the preceding | changed to in those poitits 
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wMcli are not noticed Iiere, the Apabhrastisa follows eliiefly the ^anra- 
seni, and the principal Prakrit also to some extent. Thus in a great 
measure it represents those dialects in a further stage of decay; but it 
must be considered to have derived some words or forms independently > 
also. Thus the of the second personal pronoun cannot be derived 
from the Prakrit nor fSqur of the absolutivo from ^ or or TO. 
of abstract nouns from but directly from the Sanskrit 
and This comiption of ^ must have existed in some of the 
older dialects too, since, as observed before, we have it in Anoka’s 
inscriptions; and the Apabhraiiisa derived it as well as a few such 
peculiarities from them. 


LECTURE IV. 

Phonology of the VerTiaGwlaTS of Morthern India* 

We haTe now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the form 
in which it is presented to tis in th© oldest literary i*ecords to that 
which it assnmecl in the Apabhra:^^a dialect. W© have seen how words 
lost soma of their vocal elements on account of the natural tendency of 
men to eeonomisie eftort, as well as in consequence of the fact that 
the vocal organs of the people, who through historical accidents had to 
speak that language though it was not theirs, were untrained to utter 
the sounds of that language, and that they imported into it some sounds 
to which they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in simplify- 
ing the grammar of the language—an operation, the range of which, 
in consequence of the ignorance of those same foreigners, was very 
extensive. The declensions and conjugations gradually lost their vari- 
ety and became reduced to one or two types by the generalizatioii of 
the rules originally applicable only to the nouns and verbs frequently 
used in ordinary intercourse. At the same time the terminations 
themselves of some of the cases, tenses, and moods came through num^* 
berless analogies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal 
body gradually became attenuated and in some instanceB they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were carried 
on much further than was consistent with intelligibility in ordinary 
intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing new modes of 
expression for those relations which cam© to be imperfectly expressed 
or ceased to be expressed in the old way. As observed in the last lecture 
such new expressions are to be met with in the Apabhrara^a dialect. 
If the Prakrits and the Apabhrafii^a which we have examined really 
represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods of their 
past history, we should expect to find a relation of continuity between 
them and the prevailing speech of modem times. The words and gram- 
matical forms in the modern vernaculars should either be the same as 
those existing in those dialects, or should be easily deducible from them 
by laws which we have observed to be in operation; and if in the Apa- 
bhramSa the grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which 
reconstruction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vemacnlers and on prin- 
ciples used in the Apabhra:^isa and the older dialects and out of ma- 
terials existing in them. We will therefore proceed now to theexami*^ 
nation of the vernaculars with a view to trace this:contmiiiigr. 
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The varieties oi speech prevailing in Forthern India at the present 
day are almost inmimerable. I£ even a few peculiarities were to he 
regarded as giving individuality to a language, the number of dialects 
spoken in this part of the country would exceed even the proverbial 
fifty-six* But they may be divided into classes on the principle of 
resemblance ^ and generally the dialects spoken in the adjoining pro- 
vinces are so alike each other that they may beregai'dedas constituting 
one class or even one language. Thus we have nine principal lan- 
guages; and starting from ourselvssj and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and south-east| 
I may state them, as the Marathi, the G-ujarMi, the Sindhi, includ- 
ing the Kachchliij .the Panjabi, the Ka^miri, the Hindi, theFepMi,the 
Bangui!, and the Oriy^. Of these the KasmM and the Fep^li have 
not yet been studied, and no grammars or books are available. Hence 
my observations will not extend to them. Each of these has its 
dialects; but those of some, such as the Gujar&ti and the Sindh!, differ 
from the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Mar^iM, except in some corners of the Maratha country. 
But in these there are five dialects differing in a great many important 
particulars from the main Mai4tM. Thus, the Goanese prevails in 
Goa ; the MMva^i, my own native tongue, and the S^vantvMi, both of 
which, notwithstanding some minor differences, may be considered as 
one, are spoken in the Malvan, Vingorla, and S^vantvMi districts. 
The Ohitp^vni is ‘ used only by the caste of Chitp^van Brahmans 
in the district about Eatn^giri; the Salsetti is spoken by the oiiginal 
inhabitants of that island and of Bombay; and the Kh^ndegi, which is 
a mixture of Mai4thi and Gujarati, and contains to an appreciable 
degree a barbarous eloment^ probably from a Bheel source, prevails in 
Kh^nde^a, 

The Hind! has a great many dialects. Two at least may be dis- 
tinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in Rajputana, the 
MewM spoken in Mewar and the adjoining districts, and the Mlrwdrl 
which prevails inMarwar, Jesselmere, and the other provinces. These, 
as may be inferred from their geographical position, are midway be- 
tween the Gujai4t! and the Hindi dialects of the Forth, displaying 
some of the peculiar characteristics of both. Further north, we have 
the Braj prevailing in the country about Mafehur^; and to the east the 
Klanoji, There is not much difference between these. The language 
. of the history of 84 Taishnavas and other books of the Vallabha- 
oh^ryan seote, which is ordinarily supposed to be the BraJ, has gram- 
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matical forms identical witli those mentioned by a recent grammarian 
as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of confusion as regards 
this matter, the characteristics of one being found in the printed hooks 
together with those belonging to another. Then further north, we have 
the GarhawM! and the Kumaoni spoken in the proTinces of Garhawal 
and Kumaon. To the east, we have the Ayadh! or the dialect of the pro** 
yince of Avadha or Ayodhy^, and to the. south of this again is the KewM 
spoken in the State of Eewa. I’urther to the east is the Bhojpuri, and 
kindred dialects preyailing in Bihi,r and the adjacent districts on the 
confines of Bengal. The old literature of the Hindi is prin-- 
cipaEy written in two dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi* 
Sfirad^sa’s works, BehMlM’s Satasai, and others are written in the 
formerj and to these I may addthe Vallabha works ! have already men- 
tioned. The Blm%ana and Tulasid^sa’s other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Surad&sa and Tulasi- 
d^sa appears to me to be, that the latter uses a great many grammatical 
forms which are old, and from which those used by the formex^ are de- 
riyed. In this respect Purbl might be considered to be a yexy old form 
of the Braj. But there are a few other distinctions, though it is ques- 
tionable whether they are enough to justify the Purbi being considered 
an independent dialect. The language of Kabira’s Eamaini and S4kMs 
presents a few peculiarities found in neither of the above. But the 
characteristics of Suradfisa and Tulasidlsa are also to be found in itj so 
that if we leave out of consideration the other works of Kabira, in which 
there is probably another varieiy of speech, the dialect used by these 
Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has come to be re- 
garded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other Hindi poets have 
written in it. Its modem representative is the Braj, in which the com- 
mentaries on Tulasid&a’s, Kahira’s and Behi-riMTs works, and on the 
tenth book of the Bh%ayata that I have seen, are wxitten. This then 
is the Hindi literary dialect. The language, however, which is used as 
the medium of instruction in the Govemminent schools in the Horth- 
Western Provinces, and in which the books published by the Educa- 
tional Department are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi 
and its grammatical structure is idGntical with that of the Urdu spoken 
by the Mussalmans, This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the dii^erent provinces in Horthern India communicate with each 
other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. The PanjIM 
has also several dialects; but little is known about them Oriyi resembles 
the BangMi in so many respects that one of them may be considered 
a dialect of the other. The similarity between the Hindi and the 
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PaEj&M in also vBrj great. I will now give eliorlj specimens of tliese 
^aleots. 

■ I. 

^ in^lsTT >n|Hf^Nt % 

iSft 9iirait!3 4m m^ ’s^rwr s?i3Rr 'srra sfr^r ijir- 

ipr ^ fT ir^BR: *ilRrsrtt g »?li- 

snff lit ^ ^jgniTH ^renrer 

^rti 3# sr %?ir 37W?r q#iT ^ir '?iiit i | ^ 

4i0^ J??nj3rt^ ^ %s|i snf 

#Sf 

( From an old Bahham or Qhronich of SH^ajL ) 

Some counsellora supplicated tlie ladj-motlier in an bumble attitude 
saying t ^If you will bum yourself by fire, tbe kingdom wbicb bas 
been acquired goes to ruin tbis very day; and it will happen that the 
Mug will not bear life;. tbe name of S'li-baji Mabi,raj and S^ivS^ji Mab&- 
lAJ wiB not remain in tbe world. Therefore, your ladyship, looking 
to all these things, should inake the king sit in yoxa* lap (protect him), 
and, not resorting to fire, render your mind firm, and Ixye. If you do 
this (burn yourself), it will plainly appear to aU the world that youde^ 
stroyed the race of the Mahir^j.® Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

2. GujarM 

«rn%q[^% nFfr 

^ 3T2(ft^ af #3} 

^Rr35F#T 3i^5ftqj mrrsTTOr nfirr^# 5i1NK!ft 

m «iT I 'w #3T 3 tr: 3n^ I 

( From Mr, M.an$tikliamma^B Wala^JDamayantt ) 

Bamayantifeit greatly astonished and was in doubt %vhether it was 
a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in vanous such 
thoughts, she saw an A^oka tree. Going there she said; lovely 
A^oka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy my S^oka 
(sorrow) and deserve that name.” But who would answer ? 

3, Sindh! : — 

iiR?rrc ^R[ Hsnf s# ^ \ 3f|# ^ f# 

m m. flsira^ i 

pMf ’frrasfr ^sili q-c s 

^ q?l jf I ’qft SI 'sKf I 

, o 

- . ’ . " . (From the story of Bdi Bi&oha in Ma^or Sfmh^s Chammar,) 
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m. ; 

There was a P4tiSS,lia (king) of the name of EM ffi 

sister begged of a Fakirs “Sire, give me a son.” The PaHr said 
to her s “A son will be ( born ) to tbee, but be will cut off the bead of 
Bai Di^oba.” She said, * 'Accursed be (ZaV. fall into a wilderness ) the 
son who should cut off my brother’s head;” Butthe Fakir’s word 
cannot prove vain« In a few days the woman gave birth to a son* 

4* Panjabi:*-^ ■■ 

m sift 5TPi!iv3ft | 1 ot w **1“ 

^ m 31 siTfi?nt(35T^^|?t f |lt I I 3ri 11 m 

3T5tT jK 11# 

{^r&m the Janmimdhliu) 

Then again B4he hT^nakaji said: “0 Pandit, hear. Is the religions 
holiness of Brahmans and Kshatriyas preserved by the sacred thread ' 
or by good deeds? Hear^, 0 Pandit, if one who is invested with the 
sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he remain a Brahman or Ksha* 
triya or become a OhandMa When Sri Guru BSbeji spoke thus, all 
the people that were sitting there were astonished. Then they began 
to exclaim: “0 God, he is still but a child, and how wonderfully 
he speaks!” 

5. Hindi;— 

^ ^1350?^ ijsr 

#1 ## 11 I ^ 31FI sfPT i 

all aTfit arri i#!" W ^ #11% iW r ' 

(Fremmclgara, chap. S8,) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out his 
(K^-ishna’s) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was suffocated 
and Ms belly burst out. Then he fell down, and blood flowed from his 
body in torrents. At that time the cowherd boys came on© after 
another and began to see; and Sri Krishna went forward and stood in f 
the shade of a Kadamba tree in the forest. | 

sn m ffPT itiH ; 

IFf ^ # : 

^ I ^ *0*5 sraif# | 
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f ^ 3!rf 5^^ 

3TW ^ ^ I ^ ^€Pfl% 311f 5i^ ^lt f 

f!^ # gr^ 

{Wrom the Story of the Manifestation of GovaTdhanawthjt,) 

Wlien all the initaMtants of Vraja Heard tMt Devadamana was 
greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all who had 
cows should each present one or two. And the inhabitants of Vraja 
joined and caused each of the twenty-four villages about the mopntain 
(G’ovardhana) to present one or two cows each. And it was I'esolved 
that in the twenty villages he whose cow should first calve should 
present the calf to Devadamana. In this way thousands of cows were 
presented to the Prosperous One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter 
and whey of the cows in his home, 

';7.: Pangffi:— 

fpfrc WT ®t# 'n^ ^[®rosf 

’ll' «n!^5iiT-3fS^n ^ ^ sir, # hir s’lfisira ^ i 

TOT 1% sfil, il initi: )CTtfr i # 

^ # w ^li§ jffw'Bti 5OT ^ I ®ft| 

*n-fl^ snwn: ^ 

lii!fe-#r siwr: w awe luire 5iR-#?k 

’TO’I ^ <1;^ f(l?: iipit i[^r i 

(From Feary Ohand^s Aldler ghar&i^ duldla^a KmUna Marriagei) 

Will you hear then ? That year at the time when I was suEeiing 
from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and night, and 
had no strength to rise and stand, my lord ( husha*nd ) came, I had 
not seen what sort of a man my husband was since I ceased to be an 
infant. Nothing is more valuahle to a woman than her husband, I 
had thought that my suSeiing would become alleviated, if he sat by 
my side for a few minutes ( lit two dandas ) and spoke with me. Dear 
sister, you will not believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by 
my side, he said, *^It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, and 
will go back soon. I spoke to yourfatherj bntheput mO oE. Do pull 
out the ornament in your arm { round the wrist ), and give it to 
0 ■ ■■ . 

^JPRTCil^ 3<|| spit alRcn^ spRf 
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I sTi^ *OT 3 ^ snwT 

®f^ '7t?sTi|: ' 

{Fables puhlulied by ilia Gahtdia School Booh Society*) 
A certain gnat sitting on a liorn of an oxj and ■witli pride tliinking 
itself heaTy, said, “0 ox, if in consequence of my sitting, yon feel 
lieavily weighted, tell me, and I -will fiy away to antlaer spot.’^ 
Hearing tliese words tlie ox said, *^^0 gnat I liad not even the sliglitest 
idea tliat yon were sitting on me.’* 

In these extracts there are a gr^at many words which on examina- 
tion will be found to be derived from Sanskint through the Priki^its ; 
in other words, the Yernacular forms will be found to be the same as, 
or further deyelopments of, the Pri-krit forms. 

Thus we have in 1^0. 1:~ 

Pr. %|%3f or Skr. with tie terminatioB. 

changed to 5[aT. 

qr of Pr. sraiT or spi in nom. sing., Slcr. 

Pr. TOt, Skr. TOt in frencW. 

% of from Pr. qjsf orqiq, Ski*. ^ being a termination 
often used in the Pr4kpits. 

%, Pr. sspi or «PI, Skr. ^ being a suffix used in the Pr^hjits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabhr. Pr. gi% or Ski*, such a form as by 
analogy, for 
Arisr, Pr. 

!Srr of !sn#, Pr. m, Skr. 
qiTff, Pr. Skr. 

of Mfar, Pr. Sff, Skr. in 
Apabhr. qit, Pr. w#, Skr. qqq;:. 
q^of Pr. Shi*, in 
irisr, Pr. qiw, Skr. qp?. 

!SPH, Pr. ^iT, Skr. spTet- 
||of fRt, Pr. %, Sfcr. in 
Pr. gqft, Ski*. gqR . 

^ of|^, Pr. as in i^or, Skr. ^tT. 

or##JT, Pr. Skr^g^^f. The ^ of Sanskrit, Pr&kpit, 

Hindi &o., is in Mar&thi changed to 

W of and Ijgif, Pr. ^ as in Skri. ^ as in 
sf, Pr. and Skr. same. 
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of Pr. ^ as in Skr. ^5^. 

TO, Pr. ?BWT, Skr. m 

ii' of JjfesitjPr. II3T orJPT, Skr. iRf* 

Pr. Str. f® being a Pi4kj?it snfiSx. |y, 

Apabhr. 31 ^, ft. Skr. Ip. 

of %tt, ft. in # 01 , Skr. pjj%. 

In No. 2 .— 

tr, Apabbr. m, Pr. 0 ig, Skr. 01^31. 

/ • ^ . 

3r%, Pr. 3?^?, Skr. 9F^. 'v 

qg', Pr. tfg, Skr. "TSt in q^. 

^ from such Pr. and Skr. forms as If, H'Ror ?|?l &c. 

%, Pr. SRg or gjSf, Skr. ^ for the crude j%lT^. 
r Wfi Apabbr. 0^, Pr. 0^3f, Skr. 001^. ^ 

IJ# sing, of i^gt. Apabbr, ^ or and Pr. S[{^, Skr. |p. 

0 J 0 , Pr. 00, Skr. 00. 

##, Apabbr. (|p, Pr. Skr. |gf::. 

■’ ifqt, Pr. 0(1, Skr. 0i%R(;. 

300, from Pr. STTSTsfr, or Skr. SIpiffJ. «' « 

• 3if, ft. Skr. sRBf as in q5t!0ii%. ^ 

%, Pr. 30^, Skr. 30#. 

0 TC of 0 pij, Apabbr. ffre for p beiig the Skr. gipp 

andsrn:,^. 

am, ft. 0W, Skr, !fpr. 

. -'tp?!, ft. ^3^, Skr. %((. 

J0t: of iJTO, Apabbr. JffPi: for srprpc, Sff being the Pr. of Skr. 

TOC and 3TO for 3!i^. 

01, Pr. 01, Skr. ?0I. 
qor, Pr. 5 #, Skr. gg:. 

#0, Pr. 3vaw, Skr. gij gsfj. 

300, Pr. 3 f 07 , Skr. 3?^. ■' 


InlTo.3:- 


S0 of 01^, Pr, and Skr. 500, Sf being suffix, 
ff, Apabbr. |3!0, Pr. fSTsfi, Skr. sp.- ( ) 

0^ of Pr. Ir^, Skr. %0Pj[. 

Pr. Skr. 0pj#, 

Blf, Pr. «#, Skr. . 
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ig[0f Apablir. Jti|, Pr. J??, Skr. 

35 , Pr. Skr. 3 ^: 

^ of Apablir. Pr. Skr. gsxjRf. 

Pr. 5 f, Skr. 5 f. 

iljf, Pr. ?:pT-^.lQfgTf, Skr. TFEb 
of Pr. Skr. 

ifiTfE, Pr. SffE#, Sfa^ 

’SRPEi from Pr. ig^ for Skr. 3[x(. 
j?t3T, Pr. Skr. f^. 

^1, Pr. Skr. ^:. 

Pr. gifl, Skr. 

in|, Pr. *rris?T, Skr. gr^. 

# from Pr. Skr. and ^ or g', a STifB.x. 

Apabhr. Iosifs’, g being a termination often used, Pr. ^3f|, 

Skr.!^. 

gw, Pr. 5toi, Skr. «rT of 
In Fo. 4: — 

gi, Pr. Skr. ?#Tg> 

5S*r-^,vas itt Fo. 2. - ; : ' ■ 

’:v ^t,:Pr.:t,^'Skr.:^^ " » : ' 

W^. Pr. 

% from gRT, Pr. and Skr. 

Sf^t, Apabbr. Pr. Skr. f. e. mtb suffix g;. 

W, Pr. % or gpi, Skr. % or g%. 

tnW in 

SR, as in Fos. 1 and 2. 

. !■ of l^r, as in F 

Wf, Pi% Skr. 

^ of Pr Skr. qjaf^-witb suffix 

^T, Pr. Skr. Eq^eq?;, *. e.’Eq^g with suffix 

^,pJaraZ from Pr. Skr. s^:. 
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of Apabhr. Pr. Sbr. qStp, 
gjH, Pr. frf, Skr. gTf. 

'iji M-o. 5 ;--. , 

of |cI!|T. Pi’- Skr. |?I 5 ^ witb . 
as in Fob. 2 and 4. 

Pr. ?55|, Str. 

^ of Pr. ^ar, Sbr. f w. 

% Pr. (I, Skr. arf^. 
as in Fo. 1. 

Pr. Ski’, same. 

sn?r of arm Pr. ^3T, Skr. aTtn'?r. 

Sig of Pr. nsT, Skr. STW- 
as in Fo. 2. 

^ of Pr. iS|3?, Skr. >1^. 

#i|, Pr. ^rlar, Skr. 

gf , Pr. Skr. same. 

fH?r, Pr. Skr. Hfq. 

sr^RS, Pr. or Skr. iftqfRS. 

Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. g(^ or 

^ of as gpi in Fo. 2 and ssnr in Fo. 4. , 

Pr. H3T, Skr. 

3TPT of art#, Pr. »iT)T) Skr. ero. 

5 f{ as in Fo. 1. 
gsf?, Pr. gi3TT, Skr. 

^ of n?, as |f in Fo. 3. 

InFo. 6: — 

flW. Pr. Skr. g|. 

^ of Pr- 5or, Skr. |i]T. 

strni or inf, Pr. Itr^, Skr. TfRf as in JJRRI &e. 

of Pr- Skr. same. 

^31 as in Fo. 5. 

Pr. Skr. ij^; f. e. ^ wifi tke suffix ^ or sipp, 
^ of ^ or as in Fo, 1. 

Pr. #r or ?r^r, Skr. g's or ?R 5 :: i. e. !gr witk ^ or 

fin or Pr. ^ or Skr. | or |i. 

^ as in Fob. Ij 2 and 4. 

Pr. sm. Skr. spR. 
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Pr. Skr. 

|nw, Pr. JTW. Skr. TO- 

- ^ f as in Fo. 4. 

of Pr. gpJT, Skr. W[TO[. W analogy, for %TO.. 

TO, Pr. qw, Slcr. qi^l. 

;qf, Apabkr. i?f, Pr. Sb.’. 
of SIfef, Pr. Skr. dtp;. 

Pr. Skr. 
of SSfnt, Pr. and Skr. 

■ of Pr- Skr. TO 
, ^ as in Fos, 2 and 5. 

^ ^as iiiFo. L ^ . 

of ^|, Pr, Skr, 

Pr. Skr.'' 

Pr. Skr. 

TOW> Pr- trwr% Skr. g^of. 

*r$ of Pr. TOI, Skr. ifS5^ 
qi:> Pr. sitr. qf. 

ri No. 7. 

^ of or as g:iir and in Nos. 4 and d 
snt, Pr. STSfC, Slcr. ^TK- 
■sni^, Apabltr. ®rP||, Pr. ^f3%, Ski’, such a formas SR*(% ora?^ 
foriq-flC- 

TOt^ Pr. Skr. qt^. 
q^ of qt or qii^r, as in No. 2. 

33 of giSiTf, Pr. 3^, Ski’. 3f*Tr- 

in#^, iif &c., Pr. 3f[T®s[, Skr. 3Tf#. 

%, Pr. Skr. gr: 

3Tt^ of gn%qT, Pr. or STT^ra?, Skr. 

It of ^iJf or |t%sf, as in No. 1, 4 and 6. 

^ of as in No. 5. 
sn?, Pr. sr( 5 , Skr. qf|. 

JTq-, Pr. J|3, Skr. JW:. 

II. Pr. Skr. |. 

of qn=^, Pr. ^=5^, Skr. qKJl. 

TO of Pr. Skr. 3«#S. 

qSI, as in Nos. 2, 4 and 5. 

TO or #5, Pr. %, Skr. f. i ' 

f^, Pr. ffW, Skr. giTO. t>y an-a’lo§J for ?tqw, ; 

■ #3S, Pr. ^53?, Skr. qtTO- 

17 ■■ 
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#ff of alwr%. Apablir. g^ff, Pr. Sla-. g«itn% by analogy, 

sp: as in Kos. Ij 2, 4 and 6. ■ . . 

5| GiV' ipi of as in Nob^I 

of 5311^3 as in Kos. 1 and 5. 

■ ; Iflf,' Pn. Bkr. 

^ as in Hos. 2, 5, and B, 

' . f| as^iii Ho. 1. ^ ■ ■ 

IirHo, a.;,' ■ ' ■ 

'of ^3 asdn Ho^ v ' ' ' ' ' 

, Pr. ‘^fcqtrr, Skr. ^lf?r as in ■ te , 

H? of 51%, .Pr. f Bio*, as in , 

sRf as in Hos. 2, 4, 5 and 6. 

Apablir. Sla\ siioli a fonm as or ^#3 

for as in Ho7. ■ ' 

’;; '* ■ ■■ \ , ' ■' 

^fiTf as in Ho, ' 2$ and as and in Nos. 4 ainl 
. ' . '■■^df .g:^, Pr..^f, Skr. Hf as ill 

^ as in Hos. 4, 6, and 7. 

g, as?|,in Ho.' 4.' ^ , . ■ 

qia? of q||, ' as 

5r:;as in Ho-'l. , '. ,■ .^ ■ '■ 

% Apablir. iff, Pr.^^j Sfe iPEfy. aB|f in Ho. 4, and in No 6. 

Yon will find tliat in tbo Mai#^ passage tliero are ahont 58 
different words of wbiob 26 or a few less tban a lialf are derived from 
tbe Sanskrit tlu’ongii tbe Prakrits; in tb,e Gnjarfiti there are 42 oni of 
wbiob 23 or a. few more than a ball are of tbe latter description; in tbe 
Sindbi tbe proportion is 3S to 21 or somewhat greater than a’lialf; In 
tbe Panjabi 44 to 23 or a balf; in tbe Higb Hinxlt *18 to 23 or a little 
less than a lialf; in tbe Braj 45 to 29, u e.-, about two-tbirds; in tlm 
Bang^li 71 to 27, u £?., about two-fiftbs; and in tbe Orija 32 to 15 or a 
little less than a balf. I have not taken into consideration other words 
which do come to m undoubtedly tliroiigb the Prakrits, but the etymo- 
logy of wbiob is not so obvious. These would increase tbe proportion 
amd bring it to more than one-balf in most of the cases. In this lisii 
there are three or four words such as ?rfi? and which may be called 
dld Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Pr&krits, and the rest 
■ may he called old Tadbhavas. How in these passages you will also 
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Iiave seen a large iiiimber of words sucii as 

5fCr, whick are' exactly 

tke same as in Sanslmt, Tkey could not Iiave existed in tkose forms 
in tke Pr41vritSj and keiice it is clear tli at tkey were introdnced long 
after tlie Prakrit period; and tke tendency now-a-days in oiir languages 
is to introduce more of suck \?ords, Tiiese may be called modem Tat- 
sainas. But some of tkese liave iiiidergone a corruption since tkey 
ware adopted. Tkus ^ is pronounced as v:i4, 

and cRtff or wliile tke Praktit eorruptions of tkese 
are o,nd Suck words tkerefoi'e are modern 

TadbkayaB. At tke end of my observations on tke Prakrits in tke last 
lecture I gave a list of vocables existing in tkose dialects -wkiok are 
called Desyas by native grammarians, and showed tkat several of them 
existed in our vernaculars also. "VTe observe from tke above passages, 
wkiok contain suck words as tkat tkere are in 

tke modern dialects words of an Arabic or Persian origin also. Tims 
we may distinguisk these elements in tke vocabulary of tke vernaculars 
of kTortkern India:—!. Old Tadbkava, 2. Old Ta-tsama, 3, Modeiai 
Tadbkava, 4. Modern Tatsaina, 5. Desya, d. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 
In its nature tke old Tatsaina element is but a small quantity and the 
main skeleton of our languages is made up of tke old Tadbkava, It 
forms tke principaT constituent of tke speeck of tke middle classes. 
Tke liigker classes, kovvever, use the Afodern Tataama and Tadbkava 
element to a muck larger extent; and tlia language spoken by learned- 
men is heavily loaded with pure Sanskrit words. This element has 
succeeded in driving out a very appreciable portion of tke first in some 
of tke languages. Tke Bangali contains tke largest number of pure 
Sanskrit w^ords, and kence one wko knows Sanskrit can master tke 
language in but a few weeks. Tke old Tadbkava element is reduced 
to tke smallest inmimum in wkat is called the sddhuhhdshd 
speeck of tke educated. According to tke extent of tke modeim Tat- 
sama or Tadbkava element, tke other languages may be axTanged ui 
tke following order: --Oifiya, Marathi, Hindi, G-u;fai4ti, Panjabi, Sitidki, 
It must, however, be remarked that 'the inodern Tatsamas appear in a 
pu.i;e or correct Sanskiit form only in the wifitten language. Tke Ben- 
galis in^ actually pronouncing these words corrupt them in a manner 
wkick renders them uiirecognizable as Sanskrit words; and often in 
the same way as tke old Prakrit speakers did. Tims is pronounced 

&c. The same is tke case more or less with 
tke speaker's of the other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words 
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that %re toeet witli in tlie written modern Ternacnlars may be consider^ 
ed modem Tadbbavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbliavas, Tbe 
educated claaaesj boweverj in Mali^rlslitra and G-ujarat and to a certain 
estent in tbe Hindi piwinces pronounce tlie Sanskrit words comectly^ 
Tlie Sindbi liowever contains but a few pure Sanskrit wor'ds; bence it 
is rick in tke old Tadbliava element, while it draws largely upon tbo 
Persian and Arabic. This foi'eign element is used in our dialects^ 
piuneipally in political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also 
used in the concerns of ordinary life, but tlieir number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely ’use them; while that ele- 
ment enters largely into the speech of the Alahomedaiis in the different 
provinces and of the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the Hindi area 
use such a large number of these words that their language is by some 
considered an indepeudent dialect and called Urdu, but it differs from 
the High Hindi in nothing finisher than in the use of these foreign 
worlds. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite the 
grammar is ill every way the same that they have inherited from the 
Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. A good 
many of the forms now in use have been constructed since the Frakiit 
period; but, as I hope to show you, they 01*0 simply eombmations or 
adaptations of existing Fi'akrit forms. Thus we will divide our exa- 
mination of the veimaculars into three branches. In the irst we will 
trace out the Sanskrit words which were fci'ansforuaed in the Pali and 
the Prakrits in the various ways we have noticed, and discover the 
operation of the same dr other laws in their fiirtheiv trairn^^^^ 
they have imdergoixe any, as also in the transformation of other words 
which remained umhanged in the Piikrits or were imported from 
Sanskrit at a later pieriod. In the second we will trace out the '.Pra- 
krit or Apablirauisa grammatical forms, and in the third, examine th(3 
aew or reconstructed formu Jiud hud out the princijdes upon which 
they have been made up. 

^ The phonetic changes which the words of a living language tinder'> 
go involve, as a general rule, economy of exeiliion in its widest sense; 
but there are some which do not, or which require increased effort, 
Economy may sometimes be effected in more ways than one. For 
instance, the assimilation ot vowels to consonants may be effected by 
changing ^ to and thence to or to n and Some people have 
a predilection for the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of 
change may bo economical to some, and another opposed t(j it to others. 
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Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels | and ^ is of 
importance to some, but of little consequence to others; .and they prefer' 
the economy arising from the change of these vowels to 3T, since this 
does not require any movement of the tongue or the lips» Here then 
■we have two hinds of peculiarities. Again, if an ordinary change has 
a very comprehensive range or is almost universal in a language, and 
if other ordinary changes do not keep pace with it, and are to be found 
only in a limited number of instances, that ordinary » change mitst be, 
considered to be clue to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assi- 
milation of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are changes 
of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason, foi* attribut- 
ing changes that involve no economy or necessitate greater exertion, 
such as the change of dentals to cerebrals or of sonants to surds, to 
vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of peculiarities give distinct 
individualities, so far as the external forms of words are ooiiceined, to 
languages derived from one and the same primitive language. Thus 
then, some phonetic changes are special or peculiar, and others ordi- 
nary. We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pdli and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace them in 
the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out wlietliei* these dialects 
have preserved atiy of the Pali and Pr^kiit peculiarities or dev 0 lo[H.ul 
new. ones. ' 

And first as regards vowels. The iullowiiig are some of the in' 
siiancoB in which. Sanskrit is changed to -Bl, or ^ ii.i the ,Pi4k]*iis 
with the veriiacuitu' forinB of the wiuxk 

m. 

1. Skr. fms iskiii, Pi.-. .M. in 

Bkr. ss: rubbed a-way, slender, Pr. !Tgf, G. and H. as a. 
verbal base in and 

Skr. soft, Pr. ija;, M. and G. 

Bkr. tW 'iiiill, Pi-- TOlff, H- TO?. 

Skr. 'fHUT: proper name, Pi’, M. G. H. sfiFf or 

Skr. ijuiq; straw, Pr. W?, M. 3»ir. 

. ,|- 

% Skr. fqj pity, Pr. {%gt, M- 

Skr. heart, Pr. {|3T3T, H. U. O. f?? or ffqt, old M . 

Mod. M. S. G. P. flint. 

Ski-. sweet, Pr. f^, P. ft-jr, H. ijte, B- O. f^sf, G. S. j^f. 
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. m-- seen, Pr. G. §ftr, S. 

I sigtfe, Pr. M. H. ^5 or fr^f- 
■ of is seen, Pr. M. ^ f|?Tor, P. 

^ " in S, jto' in ritgr^, 0. ^ in l^^rC- 

SliJA jackal, Pr. ^[31(^1, G- B. H. . 

Sla-. ^on pity, disgust, Pr. j^f, H. f^, P. fgor. 

Sla'. ff)3;horn, Pr. M. B. 0. G. H. P. S. i%f. 
Sla‘. husbandry, Pr. H. P. in and f%?a'(nr. 

Skr. ^ thirst, Pr. f^¥rr, P. I%I, S. fif. 

Skr. ;0S[: a -vTaltTire, Pr. P. iks> G- ’ff'?, M- or 
also, B. §■ and ^ being the same termination, S. jiirff . ' 

Skr. death, Pr. H. Tfisg. 

Skr. ghee, Pr. f^af, 0. f^, G. H. P. B. qj, S. fiff . 

Skr. name of a deity, Pr. H. 

Skr. mother’s Iionse, Pr. tnf^nC, or M.. in|t, G. 

orJTf|?nc. 

Skr. father’s house, Pr. or {^ 5 ^, H. (fiffc, G. 

'. 5 - ■ ■■;■'::■■' ' 

. 3 . Skr. ^ to ask, Pr. P. f50 in !|=ESJitt, S. 33 in WS’ 
H. G. 30 in 'pfn-l, M. 3 ^r in 
Skr.|g: rained, Pr. P. f|f, S. pt, G. f5 in pa. 

Skr. Sfi^rain, Pr. M. q!3;H, H. 

Skr. straight, Pr. 3531, M. 5 ^. 

Skr. father, Pr. f^f33ft, S. P. 

Skr. mother's sister, Pr.ifpftran, H. 4kft, M, 

The others have tfr#, probably by dropping 3 . 

Skr. ?j|f: a bee, Pr. 'fft, M, 

• The word has E|’^ in the PrS,kjits according to the gram- 
marians, but also must have existed ; so also has 
Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakiits, but since one 
of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it has been 
omitted. There are other words having two or even three .PrS.- 


■•' Ml'. Dcuiiii's duusiitev.s Ilio3oftlic B. RS, to be tlio noin. siii};. 

tcpmiiKUioii and nut. a tiniustoriuation of tiie Saniskrit But hois oviHeiiily 
WPOBf!,', vsilU'c tins ^ appears in tlie^oblnjm) oases also, asl^^FifCj tfeo.i 

wliilo ilio Hum. sinj.^. ^ docs tiot, as in gdi. sing, of ^§’ “ a cuuntr.y. ” Tin’s 
words ivave^ even in tlioso languagen, .such as the B. and M., which have discardt'd 
the *noni. sing. ^ ami it appears even in the feminine word which cannot take 
the Toiiseuline termination 
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Iqit forms, 0B8 ol wMoE oeciirs m oae of tlie veiniaetilnrSj a-Bfl i,lm 
other or otliare in aiiotlier. TMs 


4<. 


Skr. rfpm straw. 


Skr. f ««;, done, 

Pr. 

Skr. dead, 

Pr. 

Skr. a®! old, 

Pr. 


I PMi t^ot, H. 1%T in 


Ski’. back, 


Pr. 


Skr. earth, Pr. 


Pr. M. ^r, F. gnr in 
r R;ttor f%% G-. H. felt, P. 

) toS. ^ori§^. 

) SR#, S. M. ^ for or 
( infesff, B. % or% in O. la^T- 

y 5#r, G. s. H. saffl. 

i »T% M. % for Ji?i in 5^. 

G. iff, S. iff, H. P. ip, 0. ||3T 
,B. , 

S. H. P. s^. B. ' O. , 

M, dial, ^ in the sense of 
“large,” .S. ^ in 

and meaning “elder.^’ 

f M. TO G. qy^, as in q|| a car- ' 
1 htmcle. 

< mi, P. % Gv H. 0. B^.fqs 
; or TO 

I S. !iR : 

or m#, H. or 


Rhr. Jnotlier, Pr. 


Bkr. brother, Pr. 


TO^s'G'. 8 . P. H. ; 

W^-i 0 , B./'l|t|::;and Iffpf;: cOn-*-; 
tracted to meaning woman’ 
generally. 

S/P. H, ,TO or 'qi^. 

M. qiq and G. F. H. B. O. iff are 
.from Pr. SlavniKT. : ' 

J Iff?#, G. vS.P. H, B. O. ^Il'or TO, 
I M. S. P. or : 

As the PMi and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no q?, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words, containing the vowel have, howover, been recently imporied into 
the languages; but since even in those words, it is not correctly pro- 
nonneed except by a few ieaimed men, it cannot be said really to exist 
In vemac^^ia^ speech, notwithstanding the nsa of those words. The 
iisual modern pronunciation of the vowel is f;, ff;, or wC* 

. . * ’fim |l[31fnar# WT B. Mahabharata. 
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Another characteristic cMange we noticed in the Prakrits is the 
aoltening of | and w to and sfj hefore double consonants. A good 
many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. Thus: — 

5. Sla*. red lead, Pi>. or #5^1, M. H. G. B, 

iif?. 

Sb,'. a kind of tree, Pr. I^JJ.or M. or lisp:. 

Skr. a ball, a bundle, Pr. or M. H. P. 

fer, G- f^r, S. or 

Bb'. a volume, Pr. H. P. and q}#, M. G. 

S. and %?T, 0. iM, B. ^ or 

Skr. i| 5 (ir:: a mallet, Pr. M. H. G. ttipc, B. B, 

o. igi;.. 

Sb. value, Pr. H. M. 0. G. Jj®. 

'Bb. fSOT a kind of gi-ass, Pr. M. in qtJTC*?J»ir. H. P. 
^i,s. G. #r, 0. ipff. 

^fcr. free, Pr. qiaff, M. P. tfSR iu #(?R5Si, G. #B in 
S. 0. 5f3i!V. 

Sb. ^T: a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H, P- 

fsre or G. figr, S. ffe, M. from Pr. 

Skr. g=s 5 ?: a bunch, Pr, jf!^, B. or 0. itR?', 

M. H. P. 5 fE 55 t, G. S. fjft ( by transposition ) or 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. M- H:. G-. ifR, S. 

E. f 5 or f^, 0 . ^ or ft. 

Sb:. elbow, Pr. #:qr^l, M. CtTE, G. #f^. 

Sb. getf the trunk of an elephant, Pr. ^oiTf, M. P. H. 
»|f or 15, G. <5, S. i^R. B. 0. 0. ? 

Skr. §05 month, Pr. 

Bb. a puddle, Pr. #J#, M. G. If. 

Sb. grq foolish, Pr. tf?; or jflnT, H. P. ^Tf. S. ifiit, M. 

if?? ^ ' ' 

Sb. g ?5 a pot-belly, Pr. h!??, H. P. M. G. ^ 5 . 

The G. ‘io pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. ssiR, 

5ifi3Jni ‘to transgress’ from Skr. Pr. ggf , G. afRKi, M. aftqidf, H. 

‘to vomit ’ from Pr. arl^lT, Sb. are also later instances of 
the operation of the same law. " 

The change of 5 to q is according to the grammarians optional in 
the PrSbits and that of s to necessary. But in both cases we fiud 
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two forme in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing' forms in the latter 
are those in while those in ^ are rare and mostly to be found in the 
Bangui and Oriy^, which languages, and more especially the first, have 
a predilection for in which case it is possible they may have changed 
the Prfikrit ^ to H”- In the PMi and Prakrits the and 'Sf! in these 
cases are short; hut the vernaculars having dropped one of the follow- 
ing double consonants have, according to a general rule to he noticed 
hereafter, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double consonant', 
there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and the nasal 
consonant is reduced to a simple a,nu8vi,ra or nasal sound so as to give 
. to the conjimct the character of a simple consonant, and the or is 
px'onounced long as in and In this manner, though the Prfikiit 
short ^ and 3% are, in the instances in wMoh we possess an evidence of 
them existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi and 
GujarMi ^ and ^ are pronounced short. There is a rule which in 
Marathi is almost universal, and in Gnjar^ti often observable, in virtue 
of which the accent or the whole weight of the sound of a word falls on 
the fi.nal or ^ of nouns in the former and the final ^ or ^ in the 
latter; and the preceding vowels are rmdeved short while in the origi- 
nal Banslmt and in Hindi they are long. Thus: 

- 6. Skr. a worm, , Pr. H. M. 

Skr. a nail,' Fr, S. ■ 

Skr. a' well, Pr. H. G. . , ' ' 

Skr. leopard, Pr. H. .“fftTr. M. G. ■. ■ 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. M. G. 5^, ,, 

Sin-., lime, Pr. ^^^ ■ 

And many more instance might be given. Similarly in Marfithi 
the preceding long vowels are shortened when the terminations of 
the oblique ..cases. are. applied, as in. 

dative singnlars of ifHc %eggary,’ ^ ‘crop,’ ^ ^a 
worm,’ % ‘flour, ’ ‘sun,’ ‘hunger,’ ‘molasses,’ &c. If so, then 

by a necessary law of Mar4tM speech, the and ^ of %on6,^ 
‘done,’ ‘a gathering,’ :tsr^ ‘as much,’ ^ ‘sweetmeat,’ ‘a horse,’ 
‘charcoal,’ ‘the ankle,’ *a pair,’ <fee., and of ®to 

cowdung,’ ‘to a field,’ ‘to a market,’ ‘to a child,’ 

‘to a race,’ % a thief,’ ‘to a boy,’ &c., must he 

short. And if the Manlthi speaker will oompai*e Ms pronunciation of 
&c., with that of 

&©., he will find that the quantity of ^ and # in these late words 

18 
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is sliorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gnjardti the first ^ and 3ft 
of ‘how largOj’ * a mad man,’ ‘end,’ ‘an npper storey/ 
‘a /gathering,’ ‘lap,’ horse/ ‘rice/ ‘broad/ 

^!ilT jpZ. ‘three-quarters/ ‘jessamine/ ‘charcoal/ &o., mnst 

be short. In Gnjari^ti the penultimate vowel of a monosyllabic root is, 
as in Hindi, shrotened in the causal, as in ‘to adhere/ 
cause to adhere/ ‘join/ ‘to run/ ‘to cause to run’, ‘to 

learn/ ‘to teach/ ‘to sew,’ ‘to cause to sew/ #|| ‘to 

fear/ ‘to terrify/ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take 

the place of IJ and 3ff are I and % as in ‘to show’ from ‘to 

see/ ‘to cause to wash* from %?!| ‘to wash/ &c. But in Gujax4ti the 
and 3f)f are not changed to f and ^ but remain, as in ‘to show/ 

*to cause to take’ from ‘to take/ *to cause to 

wash’ from ‘4!^ ‘to wash/ ‘to show’ from ‘to see/ Ac., 

•which they cannot do by the general rule if they are long*. They 
must therefore be pronounced short. And as a matter of fact it will 
be found that the Gujar&ti people in these and several other cases give 
a short sound to these vowels. In the MMvaifi dialect of the Mar^^i’hi 
is veiy often pronounced like the English o in posf, and like e in 
pet In Bangui! the to which 3| is converted in ordinaiy speech 
is also broad and short, and we have reason to believe that both ^ and 
aft when they really occur in words are often pronounced short In that 
and the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bih^:* and Mithi M. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used that if 
the ^ and 3f| in and are short, the first 3|| in ‘to 

the hand/ ‘to the eai\’ &e., must also be short, and eonaaqiientiy 

these vowels must be changed to W- But ^ is not necessarily the short 
form of or the long form of ^f. For in pronouncing ^ff the lips 
and the upper and lower parts of the mouth are much more widely apart 
from each other than in pronouncing so that the difference between 
the two is not simply of quantity but of quality also. The first 3?r of 
such words as and ‘maddened/ is therefore short that 
is, in pronouncing it the vocal oi^gans are in the same condition as in 
pronouncing long 3|T, but the time occupied is shorter than in the ease 
of the latter. The ^ that we have got in Sanskrit is short, but in most 
of the vernaculars we have a long e? which takes longer time to pro- 
nounce than the Sanskriter, while the condition of the vocal organs is the 
same. The final w of words is silent in the vernaculars, but at the same 
time the vowel of the preceding syllable is lengthened. Thus gw ‘virtue’ 
as a Sanskrit word, pronounced gu-m, but in Marathi and Gujarati 
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it is gfiMi; and in Hindi gfzJwj^Sanskrit iP' ‘molasses’ is inMaraiM 
Sanskrit ti~la ‘sesamnm’ is in MaratH and GujarMi til and 

♦ 

^ Hindi HI, In tlie same way, tlie word ^ is in Sanskrit prononneed 
■ but wlien in vernacular pronunciation it becomes miJi^ tlie a is 

not tbe short but ^ pronounced long, as it the word were m-ath 
without a pause between the two os. The long ^ and the short are 
found side by side in such a word as which as pronounced in 
Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each followed by the Sans- 
krit or short In the modern languages, however, the first syllable 
has its ^ as in Sanskrit, but that of the second is lengthened, and in 
the last it is dropped, and the word thus becomes 

This peculiarity of softening 5 and ^ to i| and 3?} has been preserved 
by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct consonant 
should follow. Thus: 

7, H. or to mock, from Ski’, or 

morning, from Skr. Pr. invitation, from Pr. 

S'ki^ pleasing, from Skr, Pr.. lf3?C; 

agreeable, from Pr. for such a Sanskrit form as' ^TO; 

4tfCf or ^!Cli &ont or van-guard the first part of •which is from. 
^ Pr. ff, Skr. or a wooden mortar, from ■ Slat’. , 

■ ■ 

G. iflf in iflif face, from Pr. gf, Skr. gil; gi’ound,. the M.' 

.and H. form being g| ; ' in' Pr. . Skr. .TO^>: or' 

. a family priest, from Skr. Pr, 

,, • M. %|aT a couple, from Pr. W|ur, Skr. to mock, Skr. 

the lock of hair ' on the head’ from Px\ Skr. 

or vfjx in front, of which is from as above ,* 
( dial. ) from Pr. as above j or a kind of fiower. 

■ . P. or |"f poison, from Pr. f|i0r, Skr. or father 

for Pr. Skr. invitation, from Pr. Skr, 

v^^tt-guard, as abovef end, from Pr. Skr. ^ 

' ;B. ffllR door, for Pr. ^^F^; a for Pr. ff#, Sin*. 

B. O. mustache, for Pr. Skr. ■ fpf or ;ki 
i hear, for Pr. guf; or a jackal, for Pr. Skr. 

The ^ and to which | and ^ are thus reduced musti be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in •which long | and 3i: are softened to long ^ and . 
^F in the Pr^kpits, the vernaculars have retained the followixig 
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8. fflyi'obalate,' P M. G. H. P. 

^,S. ; 

Skr. ?it5^ betel leaf, Pr. H. P. ?f¥^r^, M. HHloS in ?irat5§r 

a seller of betel leaves, G. in 
Skr. Pr. M; %. 

More modern instances of this cliange are:-— 

9. H, or B, a . lemon; orift^ mnstachej Pxv 

or ; G. in that mann^^^ from Slcr. scatter, 

from Pr. Skr. !%f%T ; to piilh for H. ; 0. hninger, 
for the or of the others. 

Of the few instances in which | is softened to ^ in the Prakrits, the 
vernacnlars ha-ye retained in the M. G. H. f^Cf? 0. 
and P, or Though qfgaif does not occur, still -which 

»stands for !|f% in this -word is preserved in several -words, as M. 

*echo,’ for Skr. 'the nviila’ for Skr. 

or q^rsr^f, H. q^r| for Skr, No more instances of 

this change are given by the grammarians, but, as observed in the last 
lecture, the substit-ation of ^ for ^ or ^ in one of the two or more places 
in which it occars in some -words indicates a tendency in the Pr4« 
kpts towards this change. The vernaculars have got more instances. 
Thus:— . 

10. M. G. S. examinationj test, H. P. B. 0. TOI, Skr. q%rf, 

Pr. also the verb 

M. H. P, G. to see closely, Skx% Pr. 

M. H. G. P. to scatter, Skr. Pr. j^« 

km, ( s. )* 

H. to divert, am-ase, Slcr. 

H. holy ashes, Ski% 

H. also ^sf, sister, Skr, Pr. also or 5i%f8 
Skr. ^,Pr. 

H. q^sct or S. B. COT, to wear, Pr. qf|%f% Ski% . 

M. H. an herd, Skr, 



m .Momheen^ Ihbia, ■ l4i 


But in GujarMi the tenienoy has operated yerywidelys as will be 
seen from the following:— , 


Q. 

Skr,' or Pr. 

M. or H. 

11. ^55131 to •write...... .. 

1%^ 

.... H. 1%^. 

^ 11^1 to be spoilt 



... M. H. %tir3f. 

3Frs5| to be got 



.... M. f^osffr, H. 

git sale 



.... M. H. {q^ET- 

difficult 



TOer|toyawn ........ 

ferer.... 

.... H. flgsHsrr- 

a kind of plant . . 


. ... M. gss^, H. 

iffOTO a man 


.... M. irrgiEr, H. jTtTO. 

mer© 

fPr. 

iApabhr. .... 

i H. ^F. 

afsr^IijSf light 

.. ... ...... 

( M. 3^ or (dial.). 

1 H. 3j%}F^. 

a corpse. 

„ with 


difficult 

.. !%W 

...... M. H. isOT- 

5f|^ to swallow,. 

.. frr® 


a dream. .... 

... Pr. fni^’n, Skr. H. OTSJI, M. or OT- 

one’s self, bodily .... 

.. body .... 


TO pretext......... 

.. 


thought, anxiety,. 


..... M. 

?|W virtue, equality,. 
name of Kriahna, 

... got ...... 


of a man... 


M. life, ■ 

tre^w 

....... 

...... M. 


And there are many other instances, such as ‘to walk,’ 

^to last/ and ‘to twist/ the Mai4th^ forms of which are 

and Thus Sanskrit, Px4krit, and eyen foreign words such 

as ‘known/ which becomes change theiiv ^ or ^ to 

The GnJarS-t! people hare thus got a habit of careless pronunciation: 
After forming the contact necessary for pronDuneing a consonant, they 
emit the breath without compressing it at th© palatal or labial position, 
and thus save the trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the 
palate, or of rounding the lips. ■ 

Under the head of assimilation the hrst eharacteristic vowel 
change observable in the PMi and the Pr^kyits which we have to notice 
in that of the Sanskrit ^ and tos| and aff. Most of the nouns having 
^ and ^ are in- Sansfait attributives fox‘med . -from;' other nouns, and as 
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■fcliese are fomed in oilier ways in. our languages we cannot expect to 
find many instances of tliem. Still tliere are a good many, and enough, 
to show that our vernaculars have inherited these Pdli and Prakrit 
transformations of the Sanskrit ^ and Thus:— 

12. Skr. red chalk, Pr. itfta?, M. H. Sfi;; Skr.%5?i' pilot, 
Pr. H. Skr. oil, Pr. M. G. H. Skr.'I^SE 
parties to a marriage, Pr. G. B. M. (dial.) Sk. 

I^moss, Pr. M. il55, G. %e[fo5, H. B. Sfa-. 

rock-salt, Pr. H. P. M. in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr- %|^3fr, G. Ski'. 

good fortune, hnsfeand’s love, Pr. H. B. 0. i?lf(JTj~~S. P. shorten 
the sff to ? and H. also optionally;— Skr. son’s son, Pr. «fjfr, P. 

qttf or H. qtai, S. qlzf; Skr. a pearl, Pr. M. 

#(#{, G. S. P. H. jM; Skr.l^r:, Pr. S. 1:1; Skr. Pr. jfjtf 
M. H. Jfkf. S. 

The Sanskrit syllables and are, yon will remember, often 
changed to % and in the PMi and the Prakrits. The following 
instances of this change have come down to the vex'nactilarss’*-- 

13* . ^ to cany, H.%, Pr. % Skr. &. thirty-three, 

H. P* Mh .Px*. 

a plantain, G- M, &c., Pr. %^‘for Sfc 
M. #Jr salt, Pr. Skl^ H. #fr. ,.dew, Pr. , Skr. 

. , bent, Pr. , ,Skr. . a 

plumb, Pr. vSla^ M. ^ jujube fenit, Pr. for 

■ ^ or S]^^ ^ 

The Pili and the Prakrits on account of these; changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and But several of the vernacnlars have 
got them back by combining the vowels w and and af and short 
01 ' long, brought together by the elision of consonants in the Pr^kpts. A 


without being stopped or compressed, is mostly felt to be burdensome, 
and is in consequence avoided in several ways. Where the two vowels 
can combine into one sound, a diphthong is formed out of them. Thus 
^ and ^ are combinations of ^ and In pronouncing these last the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former the same 


current is first let o'S through the position of e|, and afterwards through 
that of I and The first part of the diphthong is thus a very short 


^,,to which half a mteu, as previously observed, has been allowed by 
the grammarians. The following are instances of this formation ;--r' , 
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14 Skr^ sif^ entered, Pr. qf|, H. old 

Skr. sit, Pr, M, H. hf tlie dropping, of the 

initial 

^ Skr. wmz sat, Pr. ^g, H. P. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr, M. H. P. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. K.%,^ hj dropping 

Skr. a bull, Pr. M. H, P.'|^. ' 

Skr.'Hrp’ like, that, Pr. Apabbr- Hp*, M. H. P.'lf^r* 

Skr. a female buffalo, Pr. AI. H. P. %f ■or’^. 

Skr. sister, Pr. P. M. ( dial ) H. %^ ( more com- 

,monly^%. ) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr. H. ^ 

Skr. dirty, Pr. l||^, H. P.^^, old M.%®. 

' , Skr. t|^W^*boly thread, Pr. 

In this manner the Hindi, MaiAth!, and PanjUbi combine ^ and | 
or I into % Sometimes the ^ so formed is dropped by the Marathi, and 
we hare optionally for for 4^, and TOr forl^T- 

Bangui and Oriya have for The former has in addi* 

^ tion, so that these langnages also seem to have once formed'^ out of 
the two vowels. 

and 

15, Skr. lfS:a chaplet, Pr, F. B. O. i|^. ' 

Sla*. fourth, Pr. M. H. P, 0. ' 

, ■ Skr. a square, Pr. M.' H. R Similarly other com- 
ponnds, as ,&g., B. 0. S. also have 

Skr. the son of an elder brother, Pr. H. 

, Skr, a bee, Pr. H. by dropping 

Skr. a girl, a danghter-in-law, Pr, c|f, O. %. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined ^ and I or ^ and they 
formed and ^ out of them. For, as we have seen, the passage 
from one position to another in the same breath was impossible to the 
speakers of the Prakrits and the PMi. Thus we have for ii^, Skr. 

^ *r^; ^ for sq[p;, Skr. for 'g^'csaf, Skr. sEUgs^; =^i»5iir for 

ig^jgoT, Skr. &c. 

Similarly 3|i| and from % and in the vernaculars. When 
the final ^ of ^ and ^ is not pronounced, these semivowels easily pass 
into f and ^ which with the previous ^ form those diphthongs. 
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■ 16. Skr. god of love, Pr. mm or ■ : , 

Skr. mgMyFr: oivXi|^f, H. P. 

Skr. ^i^qpf tke eye, ^ 

SkT.^fear,H. P.'^. 

Skr. ^ victory, H. P. 

Sla\ m a kundred, Pr. or H. P. I*. 

Skr. speecK, Pr. fsw or . ' 

The MariUM does not follow tke Hind! and Panjabi here. Por, 
according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed before, the 
final ^ of words not being pronounced, the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. The of the first syllable of ^ and ^ 
being thus long prevents the formation of ^r; while that of ^ being 
so in such words as that semivowel is not reduced to and hene© 
we have no But these obstacles are set aside in the Hindi and the 
PanjaM, the tendency to form the diphthongs being strong. When 
however the Marathi was in a state of formation it retained the Prakrit 
peculiarity and changed the syllable m fo % as in ^ f or % (old) 

for ^ of neuter nouns such as and for the PrS- 

lq?it ^-nd % o>ndi if of and foi’ the Prakrit ^ and 
&c. This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of 3^. In modern 
times even ?| is often sounded like is|. For, in producing these two 
sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart falls lower, 
than in sounding When, therefore, in pronouncing ^ the middle 
is not raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes ^ and not i[, because 
this requires the forepart also to be raised higher. 

In the following instances ^ forms ^ 

17, Skr, white, Pr. H. P. M. 

Skr. newly learned, Pi\ H. M. 

or 

Skr. a dwelling, Pr. H. P. 

Skr. a mouthful, Pr. H. or 

Skr. butter, Pr. H. P. ^off, M. ^crf| from 

‘ the Pr. 

Skr. 5pf;f bowing, Apabhr. H. P. M, 

V:, ; S]a\ a shell, Pr. H, P. M. M. 

Sir, a fellow-wife, Pr, H. M. 
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gkx. WiR a beej ^pablii\ ^ from auotiier 

derivatiye of 

Skr. deliver, Apabhr. H. P. #iTOfj M. 

Here the Panjabi and tbe Hindi agree perfectly; but tbe MarEtbiis 
not decided, sometimes changing tbe syllable to but more often, for' 
tbe reasons giyen in tbe ease of retaining it as it is in tbe original 
tbe boweyer, being pronounced like in some cases, and *'3^‘witb 

long final ^ in otbers. Hindi and Panjabi similarly treat or 
and and or ^13^ and while tbe Ifari-tbi here completely 
parts from them. For the in these syllables is too strong a 
sound for the Mai4tbi eai’ to pass off into the yery short ^ of half a 
mMrA Even tbe Hindi preserves a|fq nncbanged in a good many 
cases, as fp| for Pr. qf?!, Skr. ^ ‘wind.' 

18 . ^%,ov 

Skr. qx^ foot, Pr. or qm, H. P. % in'^ foot, foot-soldiera, 

shackles, &c., M. in foot*soldiers, a step. 

■ Skr. name of a caste, Pr. H. in name of 

tbe characters prevalent in some parts of northern India. 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. H. by dropping ^ as H. 

usually does and reducing to 

Skr. a woman's family of birth, Pr. H. 

19 . or '■ 

Skr. ^rprPTf brother’s wife, Pr, H. M. 

S. ' 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. H. M. ITR^, 

. S. P. ^ 

Skr. cffipr under the iuflitence of wind, mad, Pr. gpiSi, H. P. 

M. 5n:g:®t, o. ^(3a5(, B. sn3^r, s. 

Skr. 55gfiq^ a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. H. ^3Tb M. 

Skr. ^ii;q a dwarf, Apabhr. H. fjsn, P- B. gt3(^. 

Skr. qj^sr three-quarters, Pr. qtsff'f or qf^, H. P. qpiaTT- 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as from Pr. qn 

‘tosow’, Skr. ST^sc; qiq‘ nature,’ Pr. qqr%, Skr. qf^;q^ ‘ son’s wife’, 
Pr. STiq|, Skr. gqqf; ‘ name of a month’, Pr. Skr, 

&o., in which forms q, and 31% and sffj but it will appear that 
the prevailing rule in that language and in the PanJ4bi is to change 
these vowels and semivowels into ^ or The Braj dialect of Hindi 
V;-.:"' 19 V'' 
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is thoroughly consistent in this respect, having % and ^ even in its 
grammatical terminations, as s|| for High H. ^ for for 

5^^, ^ for &c. The Marathi agrees mth these dialects perfectly 
only as respects er+l, and and the Bangui and Oriy^, if we 

look to the few traces that they have retained of these Pr§.krit syh 
lables, seem to agree with the Marathi. Bnt the Giijar4ti has thronghont 
^ and ^ for the Hindi and Panjabi l[ and and the Sindh! follows 
the G-njar^ti a great way. The Gnjar^ti and SindM forms of the 
words occurring in tables 14-19, are as follows 


H. 

G. 

s. 

H. 

G. 

S. 


20.%t 


It 

!■ 





Ilf 



t in 


I# 

It 


A 

ll 

1^ 



tc 






. ^ , 

1^ 




“trt 

[ & 0 ., 



III 

■ A 


A 

=ii#t 







m 




^35f 










%r 



^11 




A 


m 

#nr 




A 

% 



|5[® 





H. „ ,, 


G. 












im 




The GnjarM has or ^ even in words of a foreign origin where 
the other languages have ^ ^ j as, 

a- G. H. G. 


21 


A 

q?!Tr 

#551 




*RPT 


Similarly, though, a few Sanslsrit wcards containing ^ and 5 ^ do occur 
in Q^ujarllti dioinonaries, these diphthongs are generally pronounced 
like ri and 9Tf/ as in for In ‘a follower of the Jaina sect’, ^ for|?: 
‘ enmity’, &c. The Gujarati, therefore, like the old Prl.kpits combines 
and and arf and into q and afj, and since it did not receive 
the diphthongs h[ and a|lf from the old Prikiits, its alphabet really 
does not contain them. As observed before, the syllables 3T| and arn 
difier from ^ and arr only in two currents of breath being emitted 
instead of one; in other respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds 
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being contained in the dipbtbongs. Those syllables as well as S|i| and 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involving 
the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the G-ujarlbi people 
make q or ^ out of them, and also give those forms to the ^ and 
3 ^ of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their vocal 
organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of their P^li 
and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, and especially 
the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency of pronouncing 
the diphthongs in a somewhat exaggerated form; while the other 
dialects take up a position between these two in this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one more close 
and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant is thus eileo® 
ted, the vernaculars have preserved the following:-— 

22. Skr. Tim ripe, Pr. or M. G. tjh:, H, P. 

S. B. qrspr, 0. qit or qrq; in qfSESff. 

Skr. 3TfP!:; ember, Pr, or M. (dial.) Sfiin^CI, 

thereat 

Skr. forehead, Pr. forg'fS or orgi#, M. fqsa:, S. H?:?f . 

Skr. Pr. ^wif, H, {^q, P. 

Skr. a hal]., Pr. 5r!=|3ff, H. Jt5[r, P. it^, M. 

Skr. am, Pr. qfq, M. qq. 

In a great many more instances Sf is thus changed in the vernacn- 
lars, and not only before coniunota as is mostly the case in the Pra- 
krits, but before simple consonants also. 

S. Skr. or Pr. M. 

23. a tale ...... 

1 %^ a mallet..., JfrJTt. 

OTfidfiark 

qi^?:^ to be lit np...5|3qt5!iT~q53t^oi qj«faSdf. 

a topaz 

to forget,... 

l%^afan... ..EipH ^oq. 

a moment 

I%qi forgiYeness .,.?a’qr— WI-.... 

qfoTOtomelt qJTcTq..... ............qsioS^. 

f%# lame „ ,....qf with 55....,.............>:mT33f 

fqf^acage ...q^sc 

(^fqqthe pipal tree..,{^q^ ......f^qa;. 
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S. 

Skr. 


M. 

the forehead.. 

. 


■■ 

rare ......... 





H. 

P. 

Skr. or Pr 


a moiaent,„.,a, 

..i§isr. ....... 

..^or:—!goTY 


IsbfWfSf f^nnn - . .. 


IVf 

Tanitj 





to count 

..fTroT^f.. 






5[S)ifi ... 


to melt 





to move 

- 




to cook ....... 


■ ...... 


fe*rr or fetif forgive- f^rrr 

• W— - 



BOSS. 

a cage !%??{, .’.. Q . ijfsril; 

i^lm^toeat .. ...5111^ G-. gjiji 

^IIT or siiqjj orooked...ftjr!T .........siaj-^ff ......... M. qif; 

M. Skr. or Pr. 

%or (dial.) ............ 

as aTrove, 

........ M. 

. ' .'Skr. 

as above, 0. also 

tortoise ......... M. SRtQ'af 

q 5 I(|f|a tale ......... M. qjpoft 

The Sindhl has the largest number o£ instances, and this change of 
a? to I constitutes a peonliarity of that language. The Hindi has got 
a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost all cases. MarAthi 
has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, as in j%ef^ ‘ to touch’, 
H. Skr. f«|, but Pr. and % takes the place of g also. The 
Qnjarati has for SfJl^rJrJ^and |e| ‘an egg’, for but not 

many more cases. Bangffi and OriyH have also but few instances, 
and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi, as well as in the 
Hindi {^3RJ and the 5 [ may be regarded as arising from the 

influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. The following are 
instances in which si and in one ease ajj are changed to £-— 

24. H. itf!E or%qi, P. G. %% M. Skr, *rofqj. 

H. ^ or tiRT, M. or Skr. Pr. or 

M. Skr. sppT. 

'Skr.::sff^ Pr.: p®: 
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H. to eat, P. itaroir, M. G-. gfifi', Skr. tsfjR. 

HgM, Pr. 3Ein^, Skr. 353^1^. 

M. oowdung, Gr. ^jor, Skr. instr. sing. 

M. to keep, Skr. ^enfcpi, Pr. 

Q - to tell, %f3 to endure, iffg. to dwell, &c., before ?: fol- 
lowed by 3T, for ^f, &e. 

But OTen here tbe «? of the Marathi %% ^or, and as 

of the Hindi ^sfgr, may be attributed to the influence of the preceding 
palatal. 

In the Pr&kfits there are two instances of the change of 3? to g, viz., 
and for Skr. ‘ fleree’ and ‘ plucked out’. The 

latter we have in the vernaculars in the from of M. H., igfg S. 
‘deficiency’, j^H., M. ‘blemish’, and or M., sgsgr H., 
G. ‘to pluck out’, or G. ‘to be deficient’. The Bang^ll, 
changes 3T to s in a good many cases as : — 

B. Skr. or Pr. M. or H. 

25. turmeric 

ari^gfire 3#-aTn<jft 

Brahman ..... fr^PE. 

^STsr to place ... ... M. 

the silk- #1?® H., If^ or 

cotton tree, ' ’ 

Sf^apond ......... H. 

gg?: a mallet ...... iftTO M. 

And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have eft, the Bangfili 
has g as in the following words : — 

26. B.'gtf theft, Skr. M. H. 

B. a shoemaker, M. H. gt'^t- 

B. 3 !^ a cake, Skr. gJf^ERt or §t%iEt, M. <|(o5f. 

B. f#r a girl, G. 

B.g^hurning.M.vftoSut- 
B. digging, H. 

B. gitfr searching, H. ^grsfT. 

Thus g whether for or ^ is a characteristic of the Bangfi,ll. 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another which 
distinguishes the BangfiM language, wi's., to pronounce the non-final a? 
in all eases as a short and broad aff like that in the English word poi. 
I have ohserved before that the assimilation of vowels to consonants 
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miglit be efieoted by narrowing the passage of the breath by an up-* 
ward movement of the tongue near the palatal position, or by x^ounding 
the Hps. Which of these modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar 
vocal tendencies of a people. Thus then, to change ^ to or | is a 
peculiarity of the SindM, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short atf 
and ^ of the Bangffi. 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation of the different 
vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculax’s 

27. M. G. P. ^ a creeper, H. P. Pr. Skr. S. 
Pr.g^. 

M. a sugarcane, H. 3 ;% Pr. 35 ®, Skr. fig. H. kas also, 
andP.^!^. 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. %3r, Pr. Skr. . 

M. iM, S. M pepper, Pr. Skr. 

M. to give over, assign, Pr. ariccf, Skr. srq. 

'There are a few modem instances as ins— 

28. S. ^ a buffalo, Pr. tr^^. 

H. a tamarind tree, Skr. 

H. P. blood, Pr. Skr. 

H. a glow-worm, Pr. or ?, Skr. 

H.{M?^aBkanoe,Pr.irr::=sg!,Skr.i%r:^int%W.,^r:«Tr&0- 

P. ^oB or a finger, Skr. arfl^. 

Examples of the change of ^ to | or ^ under the iniuence of a 
palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to ef in the Prakrits the vernaculars have preserved 
the following; — 

29. Skr. Pr., &c., as in Table 8. 

Skr. loose. Pr. 15 ^ 5 ^ or M. in the sense of 

‘loose of hand’ or ‘liberal’, H. B. 0. S. ^ or 3Tr. G. 

In these the first syllable is elided. 

Skr. f#!#' myrobalan, Pr. M. S. 

Skr. ifHi: a crown, Pr. H. G. 

Skr. a bud, Pr. P. ^ in to bud. 

Sindhi has also for in which the last two consonants 

have interchanged places^ and i^is changed to i*. 

Modem instances of this change are?-— 
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isi 


H, B. =^ nipple, Skr. ^ 

l^m,U0Tm ^lxeat,P. G. ^,M. B mr n 

JT^, Skr. irpijr. ^ ■“• ®HTj 0. 

P. % a kind of fish, for gkr. 

, ®-^^^«™^“>S;Sf^org:^,P.g^ jj.g«j,Skr gg^ 

H. an auspicious time, Skr. wf^. 9®*-. 

P. G. Itsur family, Skr. |i55(g. 

P- ifrpr priest, Skr. 

H.'T^ffors^ason’s^ife; 

H. gip, Pr. Skr. ^g^f. 

H- P- an ancestor, Skr. 

M. ^;5io5, Skr. fgg. 

H. P. 31^, fronx ifno^sr, Pr. 5rmitg|3T ?, gkr. 

^ Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels is 
oftener changed to than to | or 

In the Prakrits, you will rememhfir i* • . 

which the vowels of the different syllables’ composing fworeX^ 

“ transferred to another. Of these 
the M. has ^ scorpion-. H. and P. g. ^ 0 ^ 

XUere are a good many more modern instances 

. 31. . H. ^1%^. alone, Fn . 

■ H., tarf^ a finger, Skr. ^^ 1 %. 

. ^ from'^nch a Pr. form asgg. gkr. «g. the* 

being Werred to the preceding syllable forms ^ ^ith G%^ 

Pr. ^om 

svll.wl f • ®' ?’ ® f • ^ ^^^“sferred to the second 

Byllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently noticed 

in the Ternaonlars. r j 

H. a s^a^, p. B. 0 . * 1 ., R.. St. 5 ,s 

H. rpSf a deer, Skr. f f^. tiss. 

H. ti5r, B. 0. a hole made in a wall by a thief Skr nf^ 

Q*. the waist, Skr. * * 

G. to distribute food, from Skr. 

Skr sister’s husband, S|| for ^ sister, Pr. g|Dfr, and ^ for ^ 

B. fe a dart, from Skr. ^ the f arising from the softening of 
g being transferred to «?r. “ 
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' P. 'JC above, Skr.^^c|K.\ 

M. a cavity made by joining tbe hands, from the word 

existing in old Marathi, and existing in H. made up on 
the analogy of the Skr. ^1%. f 

so i- 

M, green, from Skr. or 

M. a beak, M. (dial.) and B. Skr, 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernacnlars have 
preserved a few words. Thus:— 

32. M. the 1st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. Skr, 

H. has the form with short qf, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

M. 3Err|5^?gr like, Pr. or F, Skr. 

M, a buflalo used for ploughing, Pr. H, P. ff# one 

who ploughs, Pr. ffr%#, Skr. 

H. deep, Pi\ 3T%^if, Skr. 

a. 1^, H. or Pr. Skr. fl|K. 

In modern vernacular pronunciation there is a law of accentuation 
which has produced important results. The penultimate syllable of a 
word is in all our dialects pronounced with a stress, the tendency of 
which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the final vowel. In 
most of them this tendency has worked itself out thoroughly. The 
preceding vowel, however, is not always written long, but still the 
long or at least tke emphasized pronunciation does exist I have 
already given instances'^' in which while the final ^ is silent or dropped, 
the 5 or ^ of the preceding syllable is lengthened, and have shown 
that when that syllable has it also is pronounced long though not 
changed to The final | or ^ of Sanskrit words recently imported 
into the languages have been dropped in virtue of this law of accentua- jj, 
tion. Thus:-— 

33. M. H. G*. method, mode, Skr, 

M. H. G. P. condition, Skr. 311%, 

M. a mw, H. P. OTff misery, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. B, ^ manner, Skr, ^f%, 

M. H. G. P. B. ^ species, caste, Skr, ^f%, 

M, H. ^4 H. G* P, fame, Skr, 

M. H. P. G. a heap, Skr. Tfftr. 

: M, H. P. injury, annoyance, Skr, 
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M. H. P. Gf-. ^fi'cT morality, Skr. 

H. P. qpf a poet, Skr. 

M. G. H. P. a thiag, Skr. gm. 

H. P. a good man, Skr. 

M. Q. H. P. jftg honey, Skr. 

pronS- — r 

probably they do exist S qTnJJ® t ' 

instances to be given the ten as in other 

partially realised, and such of thaiote ^tTs eriSin ^1' 1°“ 

preserve their Sankritendino-s • oc la that language 

Ly does this law cWctre’tbr ^ 
it 1st have been?n oiraton fo 
words, which dike the above havflt !iTr ’ 
descended to the modern lang-uages from the slSn 
times, have also been similarfy fhangS Thus 1 

Sfa-. P- 

H P % 3 j' m' tmig'ue, Pr. %35(n, Skr. 

Skr. f^<iTr. W^alms, Pr. 

M. #sr, H. P. s. P^. 

pliant, P-0- S.tfe trunk of an ele- 

=; "I?: "S'a" ’“rpT"^ 

M.' I:™’ Sb. 

M. H G WaT P It ' 

or3TFnoff,’s]a%^y S. awn fire, Pr. 

M. K ^ aight, Pr. ^I, Skr. sfe. 

J'.Wf'n or P. Wrf H, qs.-* oj, ®^ q. ^j, q ». 

B. fin sister, Pr. Skr’^J ^ ^ 

°'®®’ “ «!>Is »tO»«Momm,Pr, 

20 
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H. B.%r, G. ^ mgH 

M. H. G. a iellow wife, Pr. Skr, 

M. ^ 1 % H. !( 3 *R a mine, Pr. Skr. or s^f^. 

M. H, P. G. B. 0. m S. tF!% mgU, Pr. Skr. 

M, G. P. H. P. 1^, S. a creeping plant, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. M. G. S. TO motker-in-law, Pr. TOfs 

Skr. y 

M. G. #JSf, P. S. {^5 lightning, Pr. Skr. ||f 5 . 

...M ., ' 

H. G. P. S. B. 0. the eye, Pr. 

Skr. ^%. 

M. G. B. 0. H. or ffl, P. ^ or fft, S. ^ or 

Pr. ei|^, Skr. 

M. H. G, Pr. Skr, 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in soma cases, and 
has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final ^ and 

^ of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in the vernaculars 
or changed to a silent Pinal eff is similarly treated. Even in the 
Apabhramsa period this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, 
since the ending vowels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. 
You will remember that the Prakrit Aff of the nominative singular of 
masouHne nouns is mostly shortened to ^ in that dialect, and some* 
times * altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have thus got a 
great many masculine nouns ending in the silent snch as fRi or 
5 fiE| “hand,’ ‘ear,’ Hooth,v^ 2 : “ bold,’ ^ ‘ the Bunyan tree’, 
&c. But as before the Sindhi has in all these cases preserved the 
as fl, &o. When^^ t^^ is preceded by 

another and not by a consonant as in these words and the others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule shows 
a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented final being 
dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus:— 

35. Skr. #(plRqB 3 ; a pearl, Pr. JTjftaf, M. G. S. P. H. 

Skr. water, Pr. M. G. qioif, H. 

Skr. a flowering bush, Pr. M. H. G. ifforll’ 

' ; 

, , Skr. a “lare, Pr. M. G. H. P. 

Sir. ??n|^ a garment, Pr, ^«n. M. G. H. igifi:, 
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M. 

Skr. a seller of oil, Pr. aad Ap. Wf%sfR, M. 

Skr. apeasant, Pr. fr^% Ap. frr%?. H. S. 

H. u. m, 

a ^P-e^. «• PN,, H. P. ftE, 

Skr. g^: ordure, Pr. gsfj, 55 , m. H. G. a. 

Skr. Pr. 13 t, M. 3 t. 

Skr. % louse, Pr. g^STr, H. P. G. 3 f, M. 3 :. 

■B , Pr. wrissTf'^or ^rr%3?t. M. g. h. 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. Ap. H. 

^^Skr.JT^ a fly, Pr. or tr^sn. M. ip#, G. H. 

Skr. life, Pr. i^afr/Ap. ijff^, H. % 

Skr.^r^Ji; klood, Pr. G. ^flf, H. P. %. 

Skr. 5R!m a leech, Pr. M. ^r^?, H. G. 

Skr. sand, Pr. cTi^f, M. G. srr^, H. srns. 

Skr. i%qs!, irjifqjf, and as in Tables 3 and 4 . 

Thus then the Sanskrit and Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
^^rnaoulars, and being originally accented in consequence 
of the law we have been considering, retain that accent in most oases, 
and a,re thus lengthened. When the penultimate happens to be er it is 
iengtliened to ^ as in the following - 

36. Skr. ^5K: a horse, Pr. Ap, M. H. P. B. 0 
Skr. TO?: mercury, Pr. to#, Ap. qrC 3 , M. H. P. B. 0. TOb 
Skr. a kind of myrobalan, Pr. igfro#, Ap. ajragff, M 

SfRSSt, H. P. gffTOl or 

Skr. ejOTRIf:: hog-plum, Pr. toto# P, Ap. S£. erjqf^l 
H. tort.; 

w myrobalan, Pr. #^r, Ap. M. , 

■ Jci,, -ir» ■ ; V ' . , 
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Bkr. 5 ;^^^ a volnme, Pr. H, R 

Skr» wmi A thorn, Pr. Ap. M, H. B. 

Slsx. a Ml, Pr. Ap. M. P. H. B. sfl^. 

Skr, brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. M. P, 

m^u 

Skr, lamp, Px% Cr^e^f, Ap. M. flfh P. H. f|i|f, 

iimr " ' 

Skr. ir^^: a bedstead, Pr. mmh Ap. M. 

Skr. kead, Pr. M. (Goan., MaL, and Obit.) ITOT; 

Pr. 17 ^#, Ap. by a change of gender, M. H. B. P. 37 ^. 
Skr. a wristlet, Pr. M. (Goan., M41. and Chit.) 

Skr. a worm, 'Fr. Ap. M. |%^t, H. P. 

B. and the other words given in Table 6, 

It may be urged that in modem pronunciation when the penultimate 
^ is accented, it does not become ^ even though pronounced long, as 
observed before/^ How is it then that it becomes wr here ? In 
modern times several new modes of pronunciation have arisen, but as 
regards the matter in hand, to lengthen ^ into aff was the old process. 
And often when the old processes have disappeared from what is con- 
sidered the standard form of a language, they are found preserved in 
some dialect of that language. Thus, while in the standard Marithi 
the peuTiltimate is simply pronounced long, it becomes in the 
Goanese andhlAlvan^i dialects. 

. Thus—'' 



SLM. 

Mai. Goan. 


a garment, or thin. 

. qrwis. 


cloth. 



hereditary property, 


mm 

careful preservation. 

■ rnmn- 


garment. 

..%r?.7:v 


a rook. 



In this manner then the penultimate ^ in consequence of the 
accent became 5377 , and the final :3’ and the ^ of the final being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented 37, 37f, or ^ is, you will have observed from the 
above instances^ dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, if pre- 
served, its eJfect would be to change the preceding close vowel to the 
corresponding semivowel. But being accented that vowel resists the 


Supra, p. 139. 
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in£tience and in its turn overpowers tlae nnaooented, and consequently 
weaki vowel But when it is possible to combine both into one sound 
the final is sometimes not dropped. Thus the ^ and ^ in tbe above 
examples are combined into ^ in the G-ujarati, tbe SindM, and tbe 
Goanese, MMvani, and Obitpavni dialects of tbe Mar^tbi, and tbe 
M^rv^ri, Mevliri, Kumaoni, and Garbavffi dialects of tbe Hindi; and 
webave or ^itTi m 

and When ^ follows another tbe former, you will 

remember, is generally changed to a light ;e| in tbe Prakrits. Those 
dialects tolerated a Matus when one or botb of tbe vowels were close. 
But ^ or followed by or require two complete openings of tbe 
month which could not be borne, and bence a close sonnd 3^ was 
interposed. Thus and in the above, became and 
and the ^ being almost as Hgbt as the vowel 5 and being nnaecented, 
is dropped in Ibe Malvani and tbe other dialects; but in the standard 
Marathi, as formerly observed, tbe ^ and 4 are combined into % and 
so we have and In tbe Apabbraztisa, you will remember, 
the masculine termination ^ is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, 
and Hemacbandra tells ns that neuter nouns having a qj at the end 
do not drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have 17 ^# and 
from which by combination we have the GujarMi and Hero 
tbe nasal sound gives a soi't of fixity to the vowel, and hence it does 
not pass into as in the case of masculine nouns, but absorbs the 
preceding Tbe and ^ thus formed are accented like the 

of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and others, since they contain 
tbe accented penultimate. 

Similarly, final unaccented f is not dropped after or but is 
slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in consequence 
of which it sounds like the consonant u, and thus forms a sort of diph- 
thong with tbe preceding ^ or 

38. M.. ci [5 or ^a hedge, Pr. Skr. 

M. or remembrance, Pr. ^|, Skr. 

M. ( MM. and Obit. ) or , H. S. qf , Pr, Skr. 

M. or If name of a caste, Pr. Skr. 

H. sister’s busband, Pr. Skr. 

Sometimes tbe final vowel f absorbs the preceding % as in 6 . 
#frtc for M. and M. for Pr. Skr. 

Tou will have seen that tbe Sanskrit nouns, composed of three or 
more syllables given in Table 36 with ^ for penultimate vowel 
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and/or any other similar syllable ending in ^ for the final, have 
dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in in Marathi, 
Hindi, Panjabi, and Bangali, and in Griy^ also in some cases, and in 
in Gn jar^ti, SindhI, and the dialects of the Mardthi and Hindi 
spoken of above. Snch of them as are neuter have acquired the 
ending or ^ in Marathi and ^ in Gnjariti. But these are not the 
only notms with a final ^ and and % and ^ in these languages. 
There are a good many more, both substantives and adjectives, which 
have these endings. In the Brajbhashd also a great many adjectives, 
nominal and verbal, end in ^ or The Sanskrit words from 
which they are derived are not composed of three syllables, with ^ or 
another syllable like it preceded by an as the final. Thus the 
substantives H. M. * a disciple,’ * a parcel,’ *a decoction,’ 
adjectives, H. M. fror 'blue,’ H. M. ^yellow,’ and past 
participles, H. 'gone,’ ‘dead,’ M. <S;o., and the 

corresponding Gujarati, if^ and gtt are 

derived from the Sanskrit &c. Similarly 
such neuter nouns as M. (dial. %ast)3 G. M. ^ (dial, ^f), 
G. derived from the Skr. and How then 

did they get their ^ and and and ? A great many nouns 
in our languages end in % which has now become silent; and these, as 
I have explained, are derived from the Sanskrit nouns ending in % the 
nominative termination ^ being, because it was unaccented, at first 
reduced to % and afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved 
in Sindhi, By that same law of accentuation which brought about 
the elision of this sif, we have seen, that nouns ending in or such 
other syllable preceded by W come to have ^3TT''^>Hd 
their final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substan- 
tives and adjectives also must have got ^ : or in the Prakrits 
and ‘the Apabhraiiisa in the forms of # or el and / or t, though 
in Sanskrit they do not possess them. The suffix Wh though actually 
found in certain words only in Sanskrit, must have been largely 
used in the spoken language of ancient times, since P^ini and hie 
expositors allow of its being appended to all nouns and even verbs and 
participles, to indicate littleness,^ contempt,t tenderness, J the state of 
being unknown, § resemblance or copy, 1| and a species $ founded, on 

-pan. V. 3, 85-86 ;W 4, 4. 
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some of these particularities. Words formed by the addition of such 
a suffix in such sensesoanuotj of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Mardthii:pj||| 
for Elma and yffiirf for Govinda are. Accordingly in the Er&krits and 
Apabhraxa^a, which were deriTed from the spoken languages, we find 
the practice of adding the suffix to he very common. Thus in the 
fourth act of the VikramoryaBi we have for formed from 
the analogy of hut properly for 

for 

for for for for 

for for for and 

many others. So also in Hemachandra’s quotations from Apabhraxti^a 
works, we have for for 

for for ^1# for ^^5^, ge?? for 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which have 
eqf and ^ or mh 4 ^ our vernaculars had appended to them 

in the Prdkrits and not others P The suffix was used only where some 
additional sense was intended to be expressed. Hence there were 
some words to which it was not appended at all, and of those to 
which it was two forms existed, of which the one augmented had an 
augmented sense. And in our modern dialects a good many words 
have these two forms, and of these that with ^ conveys an additional 
sense, such as is attiibuted to ^ by the Sanskrit grammarians. 
Thus ^t?C in Mar&thi expresses a ‘tooth/ hut a cofij of the animal 
tooth that is, ^ the tooth ’ of such an instrument as a saw ; ^ signifies 
‘union/ ‘agreement/ but expresses a certain union^ viz. a concourse 
of people in a fair or on some festive occasion; signifies ‘the elbow/ 
but ^tqiC? ^^2/ (^ovner^ resembling that made by the elbow ; means 
‘ a string,' generally, but %%t a particular string, that is, ‘ thread/ 
used for sewing ; qf^ denotes generally ‘ a strip/ and thence the piece 
of wood used for sitting on, but qf^r a slab of stone umd for pounding 
spices; qi;?^ signifies ‘ a noose/ generally, but a snare for 

birds or beasts, and also ‘ a catch f for fastening anything. In the 
Hindi, Panjdbi and Gujardti or qpq means a hamhuj as does 
in Sindhi ; but in Marathi means ‘ a bambu used as a rafter^ and 
thence a rafter generally, &c. In Marathi and Hindi signifies 
* foetus’ or ‘ womb/ but §f|piK the internal spadix or frmt^Teceptacle of 
the plantain4ree or the core or heart of anything. The PanJ4M 
and also mean ‘the womb’ and the heart or cure of anything 
respectively^ Thus then ^ was appended to a word in the Prdkpits to 
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denote some, additional sense ; and both tlie augmented and nnang. 
mentad forms of it were in nse; and these in some oases have descended 
to the vernacnlars. Ent in the course of time, in consequence of the 
frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by the 
unangmented words came to be thought of with the additional pro* 
party to denote which the ^ was in the first instance affixed. Hence 
the forms without ^ went out of use, and gradually those with it lost 
the additional sense. It was not possible to preserve this sense except 
by a comparison with the signification of the unaugmented forms. 
But as these disappeared, the comparison was impossible. And in 
some oases the additional sense was so slight, that in the course of 
time it gradually dropped away, though the two forms of the word 
did exist. Thus we have in Marathi or ^ ‘ fragments,’ or ^ 

* circumference,’ or Hhe shonlder,’ or * apair,’ 
or ' chaff,’ and others; but there is no perceptibH difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases nsage has 
restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to another. 
So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, and another the 
original, the sense being the same. Thus ; — 

39. B. H, P, large or gimi 

M. H. P. E. a play. 

M. M. (dial.) mWi G. Hr P. ^ or B. 

pillar, 

B. erra? P: '#f, M. , ailic,-, G.,., ■the' 

mango tree. 

P. 1?^, H, B. M. 

B. H. P. ^ good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix ^ was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the addi- 
tional signification. This additional signification has been preserved 
in some cases, but lost in others. 

Ton will now have seen that the Sanskrit and Pi4krit final vowels 
having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence of the accent, 
the final f, if, and ^ that we have now got were 

originally penultimates or have arisen from a combination of the penul- 
: iimate and final. The accent which briginaily fell on the penultimate 
falls now in consequence of this change on these new finals. Thus, 
these two accents, that on the penultimate when a word ends in the 
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silent % and tKat on tlie new final, are now to be met witt in the 
vernaculars. The first may be called the original accent, and the 
second derivative. The Marathi is of all onr dialects the most sensitive 
to them, and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to 
throw the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit *monrningV ‘new’, ‘brass/ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ( from or ) are pronounced as 

&c., with the penultimate s? long and the first 
vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables with 
the final w silent, the first syllable must be short in Marfithi When 
a word is composed of more than three syllables, the ^ of the antepenul- 
timate is elided, as in pronounced as 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following 

40. Skr* Pr. and the others in Table 6. 

Also and which without the are and ( see p. 160 ), 
and such others occurring in Table 35. 
a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 
gambling by means of dice, Skr. (by change of gender). 
^35r-^-o?r bine, Skr. 

yellow, Slo*. 


When together with the accented final a word is composed of three 
or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented syllable is pre** 
ceded by two others or mox’e, the ^ of that which immediately precedes 
is silent or elided, as in the case of above, and any other vowel 

in its place is shox'tened and sometimes dropped. The other vowels 
are also px’ononnced short. Thus 

41. im^er. %nd inf. to learn, pronounced as 

per. siug, the origi« 
nal form of the root. 


5^01 inf. Ho ask’ ... 

W ‘he is 

angry’ 

Rr^^r •past park 

‘ touched’ 

^ has similarly Rr^df ‘to sew’ inf., ‘ he sews, 






* sewn/ 


^ ‘ do/ pm* park ■ nnangmented augmented • or 

pronounced as ■ 

m ' 
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So also is m^h the penuliimate ^ 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is em- 
phasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred over- 
Thtis the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the elision of the 
final yowel, and the accentuation of the final brings about an elision or 
shortening of the penultimate. 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the of the pre- 
yions syllable when more than one precede the accented syllable. Thus 
‘ a cosmetic’ is pronounced as as 

‘ to rub the body with a cosmetic,’ as as The Braj 

present participle is pronounced as since one syllable only 
precedes the accented penultimate*; but the Hindi is as two 
syllables precede the accented The accent leads to .the shortening 
of the preceding vowels in some cases. Thus ‘ a cowherd,’ and 
, ‘ the lower regionSj’ are sometimes pronounced and written as 
andqrf!^l so does become In such words as 

* produce,’ 'respiration,* and ' a cosmetic,’ from the Pr, 

Stud Skr. and it prevents the 

lengthening of the initial as by the general rule it should be long, 
since one member of the following double consonant is dropped, • The 
derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such instances 
as the following 

42. H, 5[f|5Tr southern, Pr. Skr. 

H. a lamp, Pr. Skr. 

H* gambling, Pr. Skr. ( by a change of gender). 

H. foremost, the first part of which is from Pr. ef 3 *iy, 

Skr. 

H. one’s own from Pr. Skr. 

H. together 

H. j^r walked, drunk, sewn, f touched, past parti- 
ciples of^feL &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding vowel 
in such cases as ‘to be produced,’ 'to rise,’ ' to fiy, ’ 

the last two being derived from the Prakrit and 3r|?f, 

But in a great many cases the accent does not aiffieot the preceding 
“ close vowels. The Sanskrit words ^fec., the first syllable 

of which is shortened in Mar&thi, retain it long in the Hindi The 
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words gqsi, and others have their initial vowel optionally 

lengthened, and in a few oases, such as and it is lengthened 
withont any apparent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and 
the other wds in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also 
^r, and as m Table 35, andsff^f ‘bine,’ tff^r ‘yellow,’ 
‘learnt,’ ;^f‘wet,’ tftsf ‘sweet,’ ‘asked,’ ‘dead,’ 

‘to learn,’ ^STT ‘to ask,’ &o., while in all these cases the 

Marathi has shorty and H. Perhaps this weakening of the accent as 
regards previons ? and 3; is due to the development of another accent 
in Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might be 
attributed the almost universal change of srg and to & and 5|r that 
we have already noticed. The erof the initial syllable, being accented, 
draws to itself the q or g of the following and deprives it of itser, in 
which cases the g or g becomes | org, and then the two form g 
and ' 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes shorteninr.- 
the preceding vowels as in fgr, sg>, and ‘delicate,’ ‘ tender,’ and 
dropping it as in DET^^r ‘father-in-law’ (Skr. and 3?f3T5Sf 

‘finger’ (Skr. sometimes preventing their being lengthened, 

as in gtpr, g3|, &o., and very often preserving them long, as in 

‘fnll,’ &c. The Panjabi also keeps the short 

vowelinsnchcasesasg=gr5C‘utterance,’ g^f5ff ‘ lights- though a mem- 

her of a double is dropped, and preserves the long in such cases as 
ifigr or ^gr, gs'kr, ‘a cake,’ &o. It has even fewer 

instances of ^shortening than the Hindi. The SindM has igsg 
‘gamhling,’ flafi ‘a lamp,’ &c., bnt has such words as 

‘mourning,’ ^1# ‘a worm,’ %it ‘ a roll of betel leaves,’ Skr. glsg?: 
gigf ‘ drunk,’ &c. In a great many words such as ^5^ ‘dried,’ a% 

‘heard,’ g# ‘tonohed,’ ‘milked,’ the vowel of the preoeding syUahle 
is short; hut that is dne not to the accent on the last syllable but to 
the peculiarity of the Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowel even 
wlien a member of a double is dropped* 

The BangMi is mor^ like the Marathi in this respect than like the 
Hindi. Thus we have H. ‘ in the interior gsgr dry, H. 

i 5 l 5 t[ or fgJTT ‘wet,’ H. or glgr ; <a worm,’ H. 4 ^ 1 ; 

shoes,’ H. 1%^1‘anail,’ H. qgjtsg; ggsfg ‘ to be produced,’ 
&c. It thus shortens | and g in the unaccented syllables like the 
MarS,thi.. The Oriy^ follows the Bangui, having ^r, Skr. agg; 

* a knot of hair,’ tggt ‘ shoes,’ ‘wet,’ ‘ in the interior,’ %. 
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All these languages, however, treat the 
or more syllables as the Mar&thi and Hindi do. 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of oases and that 
of the pliiral of neuter nouns in q are also acoented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent on 
the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding rowels 
are shortened in the Hindi and the GuJarfi-tS, has already been 
mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we have been 
considering. Thus in G, ® make him sew,’ or * make 

him wash,’ the being penultimate bears the accent and the 

final ^ is dropped. Similarly in by the general rule, the 

final vowel being accented the penultimate ^ is silent. It is because 
it is so, and the ^ forms the conjunct ^ that the ^ looks as if 
emphasized Just as the first ef and is. In ^ the Marathi 

and other dialects also there is this accent in the case of the causal, 
and the preceding | and are shortened | as in * make Mm 
sleep,’ |%sTq;^ ‘to make one sleep,’ from the original * sleep,’ in 
* cause him to do,’ or Ho cause one to do,’ &o. In 

the standard Hindi the ^ is dropped but stiE the way of pronuncia** 
tion remains the same as it was when it existed. In ‘ to show,’ 
for instance, the ^ is pronounced as it would have been if the word 
had been And the forms with ^ exist in the BraJ, 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to theTatpu- 
rusha, Harmadht^’aya, or Dvandva class have an accent on the pen- 
ultimate or final of the last word, as in the H. ‘ a place where 

water is provided for passengers,’ in which the first word becomes 

«THi;, ‘a forest of Mango-trees’ in -whioli the ap of srpT is 

shortened, ‘a stable,’ in which we have g^for ^^, 

‘harem’ the ^ of which is a shortened form of and in the G-. 
‘half dead,’ and the M. ‘half a mannd.’ In the Marfithi 

tF3?IFfer* the STt of the first syllable is short thongh 

not changed to sr; and in ‘an arrow and a bow,’ the first 

word is tfk with the I shortened. 

An nnaooented initial vowel is dropped in the following instances:— 
43. Skr. sit, Pr. M. H. B. G. S. 

Skr, gtq'prejsfi: sat, Pr. H. ?.%![, G. S. 

Skr. inside, H. B, M, (dial.) piffpc- 

Skr. a water-wheel, Pr. apcigf ?, H. M. 

Six, to soak, M. f%s{df, H. G. B. 
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Skr* in one place, Pr* H. P. qfs|f, or 

Skr, above, Pr. M, 

Skr. ifJgg^s left;, Pr. ^g 3 |>, H. Viat is left after eating.V 
Skr. a preceptor, M, P. qff%. 

Skr. Pr. a bridegroom, H, P. 

01 tbe two instanees of this obange in tbe Prakrits ®a pump- 
kin’ exists in Hindi, and i:TOr in tbe form of in M. and P. and of 
in H. Medial ^ is dropped in Mar^tbi, Bangui, and Oriyi in tlie 
word'll, and tbe otbers ennmerated before. It is dropped in tbe 
G-. ^vSt for H. iff#f ( see p. 134). THs elision does not appear to be 
due to accent since according to our theory it must fall on the ^ in 
some at least of the eases. The change is due to the process of 
softening, since what takes place here is the simple dropping away of 
the close element of the diphthong. 

We will now briefiy notice the manner in which the hiatus caused 
by^two vowels coming together in consequence of the elision of nnini- 
tial consonats in the Prakrits is avoided. We have seen that 
^ and % and ^ and ^ are combined into ^ and ^ in some of the dia- 
lects, and into i| and in others.*^ Pinal nnaecented and ^ are 
dropped when preceded by | or ^ as in the words given in list Fo. 35 , 
and unaccented ^ preceded by ^ is dropped in some of the vernaculars,"^ 
as in list No. 36, and combined into ^ or m in others.t Pinal 5 is pre- 
served or changed to Rafter ^ in some cases, and combined with it to 
form I in others.J Pinal accented and ^ or are preserved 
and a hiatus is tolerated j as in H, P. or for and 

S. P. JTR, and the M. for & Some- 

times \ or cT is inserted in such cases after | and as in H, 
for * a lamp,’ and M. H. for f The syllable 
formed in the Prakrits by interposing a bet wen ^ and ^ is changed 
to \ in modern Hindi as in the words in list No. 16 and to ij in the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and hence 
even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and 

for &o* And in Hindi also we have 

in ‘ a plum ’ f rom for Skr. which must have existed in 

the Prakrits, though the form given by the Grammarians is for 
Though the Maritthi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarlti, now 

change to ^ or iq, still as formerly observed, when in a state of 
. — 


; i\ im. 
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formation, it did form ont of it, as in the instances there given, and 
ill the neuter singnlar temination The termination ^ oocnrring 
at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi towns such as 
&o., is derived from Pr. for Slsr. 
Hown/ The syllables Biqi arising from ^ and ^ are also sometimes 
changed to % as in H. or W%:r, M. Pi\ Skr. 

s|i:pc. After ^TC the q is sometimes changed to ^ and in the Hindi and 
Gujarati as in the instances in Hos. 18 and 20, and also in the Marathi 
in the instance %^r irom Pr, Skr. j but often 

and remain unchanged as in : 

44, H. G. timid, Pr. sfnfqir, Skr. 

H. G. M. a wound or blow, Pr. or Skr. 

H, qiq wind, Pr. mm or qfq, Skr. 

M. qfq the foot, Pr. mm or tnq, Skr. qfq. 

M. H, G. a king, Pr. or Skr. 

H, mt gone, G. w, Pr. or iiq#, Skr. m^u 

G, the cold season, S. Pj?. Skr. 

H. q^fcT, M. a biidal procession, Skr. 

Sometimes the interposed is so light that it is dropped and the 
vowels m and or ejf and ^ and in rare cases m and m combine and 
form ^ as in : 

45. B. % asad B. G. qf for q(q and in the above. 

' M. of Pr. mmm, Skr. sourer. 

M. fqiic a potter, Pr. Skr, and generally the ter- 
mination ^ as in ' a goldsmith ' and others ; also M. 

for m'mK* 

M. mK a Boa constrictor, Pr. Skr. mWK* 

G. qf 5 a promise, Pr, Skr. 

In some cases H is inserted instead of to prevent the hiatus, as in 
M. ^ for ^ ^ a king’; H. qfq for mm ' the foot;’ M. in for 

m for Pr. mimm, Skr. in qqqoSf for Pr. 

from Skr, and a few others. In the principal Prsl-ki’it also 

wehnd Skr. ^yellow,’ from which we have the 

Marathi and %3C mentioned above. 

A medial m is dropped after f, % or ^ short or long, as in M. 
for Pr. ‘husband’s brother’; G. m^t ‘yellow’ for Pr. 


paM,: 
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Skr. M. 1^ ‘stale’, H. ‘damp,’ ‘cool,’ Pr, Skr. 

M. ^ ‘a tbroe,’ Pr. qmih Skr. M. or ^ ‘twins,* 
Pr, or Skr. gii^i^or Sometimes with the previous 

I, it forms that is a vowel partaking of the character of both is 
substituted for them; as in the S. ‘a fetter,’ Pr. Skr. 

hi. P. %tor ‘near,’ Pr. j%^t, Skr. mW^i M. %e 

tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. |%fF^aTr, Skr. the f being 

softened to H. ^ ‘a fan,’ Pr. Skr. ^1; has the 

form also in which case ^ is simply dropped and the vowel 
rendered long as in the M. The long ^ is preserved and 
changes the preceding f to or 5^ as in the H. or 

‘jackal,’ for Pr, Skr. ‘marriage,* for Pr. 

Skr.ft^fS, &c. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal changes; 
and first of those due to the process of softening. The semivowel ^is 
often softened to In the Prakrits oi|^ ‘a fan* beoo^;nes 

which is preserved in the H. %fff, and is changed to 
This word does not oconr in the vernaculars, but the Hindi and 
Marathi have got f^sfl^ and % congeal* from the verb 

in which i|f is softened to Prom or rather such a word as 

oq^ we have by a similar softening M. H. G. 

S. More modern instnces aret 

46. H. Pi P. frsisil, Pr. M. igssl a penoil, prote, 

"^ Skr. 

B, a dart, Skr. the q being changed to f is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. 3|%W a bridal procession, Skr. Sfpqqfqj. 

H. ml shadow, P. Miqi) Skr. gjRfi. 

\ H. P. {^#3 passed, Skr. sqmq. 

' H. P. pain, Skr. sqqf; fqqgnc business, performance, Skr. 

■ eqqfjt. '' ' 

, H. P. welfare, Skr. qS5qior, {%t|aTT learning, Skr. fqqr. 

P. q#st faith,, belief, Skr. ij?qq. 

H. tfjiw visible, Skr. SRq«f. 

The PanjSihi always dissolves a Sanskrit q contained in a conjnnot 
into 1 4- ST, or sometimes into | simply, while the Hindi often resorts 
to the latter change. The other langnages do not seem to possess many 
instances of this process. The change of 3|q or ®iq( toqfromerly 
noticed is also due to this softening process. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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In tie Prakrits ^is dissolved into ^ in lor Skr. for 

fill for &c. In Hindi we iave ^ in the sense 
of slight resemhlance,’ a remote sound of the property possessed by 
another. But another derivative from the word exists in the fox’m 
of ^ 5 f or *15 in that language, and of or in Marathi. Prom ^ 
H. has *to sleep/ P. ?|r^ G. and B. and 0. g or ^ 
occurs in the forms of or j when the word stands alone or is com- 
pounded, as in H. B. M. |UTr, &c., for Pr, Skr. f|gur 
‘two-fold/ and by a further dissolution becomes the P. ‘to 
go/ H, P. G. ‘instantly, pr. part, M. ‘at present’. 

More modem instances are:-— 

47. H. P. to serve food, Skr. 

H. P. M. a neighbour, Skr. 

H. a towel, Skr. e?fcfw. 

II‘ son% wife, Pr. Skr. 

H. B, Pr. SkT. 

•The 5 and 4 to which q and q are softened are similarly changed 
to ^ or 

H. P. sister's husband, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. name of a month, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. G. fose, Pr. 5^, Skr. ^q. 

H. P. B. touch, Pr. |%^, or f Slop, f cf, 

H. unexpected, Pr. aTaT^TO-[^], Skr. 

H. %il, P. G. invitation, Ap. or 

Skr. m?^-[ I H- also. 

H. the Ml-moon day, Ap, Skr. 

H. (of Clf ) face to face, Ap. Skr. 

M. #q: to entrust, Ap. ^icq^ Skr. 

It will be seen that the or ^ to which ^is softened often pre- 
vails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words and 
The change of to fromerly noticed I consider as due 
to the elision of the final ^ of 5 consequent upon an accent on the 
first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the e* to 
But in the above instances the change of to or ^ is due to a 
weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong requires, 

; as I have several times observed, a passage from one vocal position 
immediately to another which involves energetic utterance. The 
to, Prteyit, GujarM, and SindM sufestitute for it, yiz., sfT is due to 
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assimilation. The Hinfli ^ and the coiTesponding Gujarati 
therefore, are not due to a 'weakening of the but the in the aboYe 
instances is, since it is not a substitute for ^ and consequently does 
not arise from an assimilation of the two sounds, involyed in that diph- 
thong. 

The following are still more modern instances;— 

48. H. God,:Skr. 

M. H. R, ^ or ^ a musical note, Bkr, 

H. P. nature, Skr. 

, ,P. master, Skr. ^fift. 

In this manner the Panjdbis always pronounce the ^of Sanskrit 
words and to a smaller extent the Hindi people. The Mantthi has not 
many instances of this softening of 

In the Ri'^krits there are according to the grammarians but three 
instances of the change of 5^ to the sonant Of these for .:Skr. 

occurs in the Yernaculars.^^ With these exceptions - 
^ remains unchanged and the medial is dropped. But the relnaenlarfT^ 
adopting pure Sanskrit words again and again irr' the their 

history, have changed them as we have seen or chang®^ Prakrit 
words that came down to them in virtue of the general 9^ 
which regulate the development of human speech. Jhus, though 
they did not receive more words with a softened ^ fr'-- -. the Prfcits 
they have now come tp possess a good many. Thus; — . 

49. M. ;R or G. 

^3‘lfoSf all or whole, Skr. or 

M. H. P. ^mh s. B. O. Skr. 

a crane. ■ ■ . . 

M. H. P. G. qw or mZi S. visible, manifest, Skr. 

H. P. G. B. %mr S. a crow, Skr. H. has or 

Pr^.’^ST with the snffix e., aff, M. of also. 

#nr, S- #g or people, the world, Skr. The others 

have^‘‘ift^.' , 

H. P. s. ^rg greens, culinary herbs, Skr. The others 
have 

H. P. G. or S. B. an auspicious 
omen, Skr. M. S. has also from the Pr. 

H. P. S. #g grief, Skr, The others have 
r ' ^ ^ ’ ^See^ie22, ^ 
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H. P. crooked, Pr. Skp. ?[gK^. The others hare 

•or ' TOJ. ■ ; ■ ‘ 

P- *EnT^ passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. The others 

hare.^SKRf. 

P. #lfN contraction, bashftilness, Skr. H. or 

M. 

is softened to the sonant as in the following — 

. ' 50, H. a needle, Skr. also ‘a tailor’ from Skr. 

H. G. ^-or ?^-[fft and to bo suggested, Skr. vr^. 

' H. f 5S1 a key, Skr. f 1 %^. 

P. S. ^ five, Skr. P. tfsft a small bedstead, Skr. jf^agiqBl. 
There are not many instances of this process. 

The Prfikrits change an uninitial i;_to ^ when preceded by a rowel; 
^'-the rernacnlars have preserved the words so changed. For 

a jar, M. H. m G, S. H. P. 

I<iappen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M, S. G. 



Skr. admeasure of time, M. G. S, 0. B. gil, H. P. 

M. 0, B. ^r, G. S. H. P. %r. ' ’ 

Sk9*f ?|3 a'^k.M. 0. ast. S. in an altered sense. 

H. r%giir, G. 

- ^'^tbi-ikB|'M. qsf, G. S. SEfl. ^ 

M. G, te : 

...._.,,,„p,j^a§racelet,:M. H. 0, 

Skrv cry, M in KSnf or G. S. ^-[|-^] 

Ski-, garment, M. G. fn€r, H. P. smiff, S. B. 0. 






Skr. WSi the Banyan tree, M. G. H. P. sjf, S. 

Skr. ^ in to snap, in M. G. H. P. ^Ip^, 

S.h}^. 

Skr. in to break, qjtg- in M. qRtfuf. 

Skr. gfi or a crown, H. P. 4(31, >B. 0. *!5ir. 

Skr. |i5E3r a kind of tree, M. 

Skr. a kind of cucumber, M. H. TOR?) G. <pi3o5. 

Skr, a worm, M. G, |^, H. sf?}?T. 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from an original 
^has been softened in the Pr&krits to ^ have been preserved by the 
vernaculars. The following are some of these ; — 







' 52. w Skr. words ag H. a 

neiglibonr, M. Skr. Rflll#^ M. Skr. eobo ; M. 

Skr. coMj catarrh, and also in reflection^ and 

proof ; G. Skr. a pentbonse; Or. Skr, 

echo or resonance ; or and as in Table 29; M. 
gt forward, so forth, Pr. Skr. of M. G. q^. 

H. to fall, Pr. q^, Skr. q^; qt M, a corpse from Pr. Skr. 

to dig out, to root ont, from the Skr. 

Of the change of ^ to ^ there are some instances in the Saiiraseai, 
and corresponding to these we haye a few in the Panjabi, Sindhi, and 
Gujarati, thus;— 

53. P. ‘living,’ Sanr. pres> part Skr. ^ of the 

present participle of roots, as ma5C. ‘doing,’ ma$e, ‘ saying’ 

&o. A modern instance is for the Sanskrit The Sindhi 

preserves the Sanraseni present participial affix or some- 
times changed to thronghont, as in ‘moving,’ ‘doi^^g?’ 

S?tt ‘ being,’ &0. Tbe same change is observable in other words also as 
in for Sanskrit Gujarati has a few instances of the 

Sanraseni past passive participle in ^ as in ‘ eaten,’ qij ‘ drunk,’ 

* done,’ &o. Marathi has for Skr. ‘beHj,’ and Gujarati 

The labial surd ^ is, when nninitial, softened in the Prakrits to 
Thesis preserved by the Marathi unchanged, bat the Hindi softens 
it in some cases still further to ^ as already shown (p. 168), and drops it, 
in a great many more cases, according to a very generalrule to be 
hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati changes it sometimes to The 
Sindhi and BangMi follow the Hindi to a large extent in this latter 
respect. 

54, Skr. qpft a well, Pr. qfqf, M. G. H. qfq in qrf B. 
P.qp' in , . 

Skr. a welJ, Pr. G. f H. S. fft for faflf. 

Skr. a door, Pr. M. H. G. ^ifK. 

Skr. HTT to reach, att^iin, Pr. cn^, M. (in cggrd}), G. W*[t]> 

H. -Tr-[*fT], s. 'Ttl-fe], B. qfaff.[qt]. 

Skr. sre«ntr to send, Pr. q|f5r, M. cnssr-[’St], old H. qaf-M, H. 
q3f.[!!l3, S. qs-M. 

Skr. fq;^to touch, Pr. or fq, M. {^q-['6i], H. P. B. s-[sn &c.], 
0. t or I?, S. fST-fe] or 

Skr. «jq to heat, Pr. ?(iq, M. G. H. S. aHf-W]- 
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Ski\ qffro a barber, Pr, 5!#3| or M. G. H. S. 

Skr. a co-w'berd, Pr. 3ff^r^#3?, M. M. G. 3rr^^. 

Skr, a tortoise, Pr. q^^f, H, B. Wm, M* 

Skr. ^q?^f a fellow-wife, Pr. ^cffff, M. Pf * 

Skr. name of the sixtli montli, Pr, M. ^cff, II. 

Tbe lingual surd aspirate ;^is, it will be remembered, cbanged in 
tbe Prakrits to and tbe Yernaeulars, especially the Hindi, liave 
preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be seen from 
the following : — 

55 . Skr. to read, Pr. q^, M. H. P. S. in In H, 

and P., however, the pronunciation of ^ is somewhat diiferent from 
what it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct 

Skr. a stool, Pi% H. %r. 

Skr. a series (of generations), Pr. H. M. fqflf, 

v'G.'Mr* ■■ ■' . . 

Skr. m or a small temple, Pr, H. P. if^, old M. 

Skr. ^Ef, Pr. ?f^r, H. M. G. 

Similarly we have H. ‘to rolF from Skr. In the word 
the ^ does not represent s but ^ to which that Skr. conjunct must 
by the general rules^ be reduced in the Prakrits. One of the two ^ is 
dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened according to a general 
rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter noticed. The remaining 5 ^ is 
then softened to There are other instances of the same change in our 
dialects, 

56, % of M. S. of H. of E. 'to 

suriTOund’ from Skr, qE through Pr, The Gujarati, however, has 

^5 of M. ^ 15 ^, G. H. of B. TOl, B. q5I§: 

To draw out/ from Pr. Skr, 

fSofH. to mom’n, from Pr. Skr. Even here the 

. GujarM has 

H, M. G. S. white leprosy, from Skr. JE through 

- . The ^arising from, the Sanskrit also similarly changed to 

M. H, 4c., from the Skr, as in Table 29; 
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M. toboil, decoction, curry, a cauldron, G. 

, &c., H. '&e .5 all .irom ' the Skr. 

We have noticed the change of ^ to | and ^ and of j to % in the 
Pr^rits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words so 
changed, hut have carried on the process to such an extent that ^ and 
^ have become jonitnally interchangeable in some of them, especially 
the Hindi. 

57. Skr. a tank,/ Pr. M. G-. M. 

S.'B. ■ ' .. ■ ■ 

Skr. pomegranate, Pr. M, G. H. B. 

^# 1 ?, H. 

Skr. molasses,. Pr. g^, M. 

Skr. of to torment, to twist, Pr. M. G. 

H. f%S|T, &c. 

The numerals with their ^ changed in the Prakrits to | through 
an intei’mediate ^ have come down to the vernaculars:— 


Skr. 

Pr. 

H. 

p. 

s. 

M. 

G. 0, 

; B. ' 




qiKI or 

) 

^Rti 

mKwtK 







m %K 







TO 

qT nK 







mm 


A 

mm 



qqcr 

w-qm qq^r 

mx fqi: 

mx 







imm 






mi 

mm 

mx mx 

mx 


^zm 

mm 


mw 

mx 

mzK 


The other Prakrit words ^ 5 ^ and in which the ^ of the ' 

Sanskrit and is changed to ^ are preserved in Mar^tM 

the forms of ttffcSf and Similarly and afiiK with the ^ 

% so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.'^' 1 

The following are later instances? — - I 

59, B, G. # 1 ^, Skr. m\W, lap; B. Skr. lock of hair; 

H. TO for Pr, Skr. a corpse; H. qt©||, Pr. qi%^^, , 

Skr. H. %TO or ?%fqb Skr, mocking; G. 

from Skr. qH to resist; G. qi^l frona Skr. qf^ to tide over; H. ' 

q g^ . from Skr. to amuse one’s self; S. or % 

fetters, from Skr. H. P. q^, Pr, fq^, Skr. near. 

.. ~ up aiui Tabic ' 
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Thouglx the chaBge of ^ to f does not involye softening but must 
be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it would be 
couTenient to notice it here. There is only one mstance of this 
change given by Hemachandra as existing in the Maharashtri, but 
there are a great many in the Yemaeulars, so that this appears to be a 
peculiarly modem process. The Hindi and the Sindhi have, however, 

of all the Ternaculars, the largest number of examples, the rest 

presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes both the forms with ?? 

and ^ are in use, especially in the Hindi, 


60 . Skr. 5^, Pr. M. large, great. 

H. G. M. Or. siPK, S. Ski'. a plough, or ^anchor. 
H ^ or Skr. a morsel; f?: or Skr. ^ dust; 

Skr. ™, a iackal; Wtm, Skr. to praise; 

Skr. 5^ a spoilt child; Skr. ^^"51 a ohain; 

Skr. ( ca«s. of 3 ^ ) to burn; Braj for Skr. 

dark. . 

S. Skr. dark; 

Skr. to Hgkt ' 

Skr. 5^; a plougk, &c. 

G-. Skr. a Mgli mansioB; ■ M. %arft or Skr. 


the silk cotton tree. 


I^Totable instances ot tke interckangeableness oi: ^5 % and are 

afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the vernaculars. 
In Hindi the causal of roots ending in a vowel is formed by inserting 
w between it and the termination s(|( which is the remnan^of the old 
PrAkpit sr(g preserved in the Braj and other dialects; as ItFSPlT cans, 
of ‘to drink,’ of^ ‘to eat,’ of ^ ‘to give,’ of 
% ‘to wash,’ &o. In Gnjarati we have ^ for as ‘to cause to 

eat,’ ‘to cause to give,’ to cause to bathe,’ ‘wash,’ &c. 

Sometimes instead of f , 5 is optionally nsed as in ‘to cause to 

eat’^iftTO^d‘to threaten,’ &c. But in Sindhi? always represents 
the Hindi 3 and the GnjarAti 1^, as in ‘to cause to give,’ 

‘to cause to wash,’ IfTO ‘to cause to sit.’ What the origin is of the ^ 
of these forms, which is more primitive than the ^ and % to which it 
, ; was afterwards changed, will be considered in the next lecture. 

Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemachandra 
(mslustance, iS:the transformation of ■? into which' 
r L deprived of its nasal element, and the complete contacst of the vocal 


61. Skr. a certain tme, Pr. f^ri^ or M, ■; 

M. to bow, Skr, ^^^; #3ft butter, Skr.. H. to 
return, Skr. Pr. G, ^ blue, Skr. P. a 

coeoannt, Skr. H. sfif^. 

Bnt there are more; instances of tie opposite process in the ■ 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

62. M.' G. sffin: a plough or anchor,;:?.^ q^or 

S.'^f, Pr.;f^^^ or Skr. forhead..The H.: ^; salt, Skr. 

is-, a later instance. ' ■ ' ■ 

The sibilant i? whether original or derived from the Sanskrit ^ 
or ^ is in a few oases changed to ^ in the Prakrits. For “^a day*,’ 
we have or for qf^rfor ‘a stone, ^ qf f«f, and for ‘ten" 

These words, so changed, have come down to the vei^naculars, and 
are found in*one or other of them. The various forms of the Bume» 
rhils having the word at the end have been given above. Of the 
other words G. has ‘a day,’ and ^|ff with the suffix ff? P* 
and and S, iff and ff ff€r; and S. ‘a stone.’ The Sindhi 

and the Panjabi have given a wider range to this process, as will be 
seen from the following s— 

63. S. S| or ohaffi, Skr. ffr, M. 

S. , , lotus-stalk, Skr. M. f5f#. 

S. a buffalo, Skr. M. 

S. to sit, Skr. M. G. 

S. tmf trust, Skr. ff 

P. S. twenty, Ski\ M 

P. ^ or S. ^ or poison, Skr. #q, M 

P. S. Skr. M. father-in-law. 

P. thirst, Skr. tjqr. 

F. qtlff or cEiH, S. or qqfl a snare, noose, Skr. qf^, M 

Gujaritis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely pro- 
nounce as f, as in fSf^| for lOT^i ‘to understand,’ for 
*a year/ for siqj^ ^true,’ &c., but the forms with it are also in 
use. The other dialects do not seem to have many instances of this 
change. The termination of verbs of the future tense is in several 
dialects of the Hindi changed to f as in G. *he will do.’ 

The change of if to q seems to be an almost entirely later process 
of which there are scarcely any instances in the Pr^kpts. It is seeii; 
in Ml operation in the Apabhraisij^a. 
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64. Skr. HW naiae. M. snst, sfialt. old H. tn^, also HOT, P- 

SiOTt also *ni o»d 

Skr a tyiog rope, M, P- ^13, H- in Ht^- 
Skr HOT a Yillage, M. H.' OTH, H. itnw, also; S. HOT, Hfl- 
Skr'. HHOI to ten' round, M. ^P. 4roir, S. HfOtlJ from the 
same root, M. hIH®, H- ^TOT- 

Skr. HHH, M. H. HSOTT-Hl^-^WSTt- 

Skr. stH’OTH to bow down, M. a^ltedf. 

Skr. art'^iOTto rinse tbe mouth, H. af'HHfn, alsoSTHRI. 

Skr. rest, M. f^OTT, S. tWIf, 

Skr. dark-complexioned, M. OTH®!, P-- P- 

and HOTOT, S. 

Skr. StOTt?^ son-in-law, M. srint, t>Ht H. HotI, P- 5tH|| or Htn?, 
Skr'. 35H5T rising, M. HJOT-it, but P. HOTHOIf. * 

Skr. ^OT^ a kind of myrobalais, M. P. «nH35r, H. P. WiSf- 

Skr HOT^ «. a sort of fly-brush, M. ^1#, H. P. S. 

Skr HJfOT a lotus, H. P. M. HOT35, S. 

Skr. HJOT caus. spending, wasting, H. ifHHf, P. TROTOTf, S. 

butM-JOTH^. ^ _ : ■ 

Skr. a bee, H. or #1, P. or nfo, S. 

Skr. qg'lT fiftli, P-'T^TEit, &o., and other 

ordiuals. 

Skr. sfiliOTS delicate, tender, M. jfgSH- 
Skr. YtHH eating, M. '^HOT, H. HHH, P. 

Skr. ^ mud, H. G-. 

Prom the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
fiontain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that though 
it does not appear in the Prakrits proper it must have begun very 
early before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms and were 
isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi alone has 
preserved the g; of this t m most cases ; the Hindi, and the others 
having dropped it or softened it to H in a good many instances ; while 
the QujarMi charges it back again to H- ^bus, such of the above 
words as exist in Gujarati have the following forms :— 

.65. HOT name. , ■ corresponding to M. ;||Ha 5 . 

i . , jiWaT'iUage. . • 'OTfCl a fly-hrnsh. . 

i|||gJj§:-||i||:;tp;teh';^;r<tedgS|i^i;p^#s^^ 
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-wasting. 

^^nffrest. 

dark-complexioned. 

son-in-law. 

myrobalans. 


seventlij &c. 

delicate^ tender, 
eating. 


Tlie reason wkj I consider tkis as a cliange of 4 back to and 
not a preservation of tke oi-iginal Sanskrit and Prakrit H, is tlaat-tlia 
G-n jarA,ti clianges ^ to ^in oilier cases wliere tkere is no cinastion a,.s 
to the C (o^ '^) being the original sound. Thus :— 

... 60. a door, H. ; Skr. TO^^I , 

G. blackwood, M. ^mh Skr. nm* 

' G. , to attain, M. Pr. TO Skr. 

. . G. , in running, Skr. 

Where in Marathi we have ^ or ^ the GujarMi has in some oases 
. as in G. ' a blow,’ M. f G. ‘sm * a place of residence,’ M. 
derived in some way from Skr. There are traces of this change 

in some of the other dialects too, as in S. P. corres- 
ponding to M. IwTO H. Pr. Skr. ‘ Bolicitationf 

B. Br, Skr, * a tortoise H. Skr. 

* a fisherman f- old M. TO G. TO Skr. *news;’ B. H. 

[qi], Skr. ^5^ ‘to wipe away.’ This phenomenon of the change of ^ 
to ii; the vernaculars, and especially the Gn jartUi, have inherited from 
the Prakrits. Of the words so changed the Gujarati has preserved 
‘ a dream,’ the Pi4kiit form being or and some of the 

others, ‘ kind of tree.’ This last is sfpi in Sanskrit ; but probably 
there was an intermediate form 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Tims 


67, M. 

M, 

M. ^wM 


learn, 
beggary, 
to dry, 


. ■ 

m or 


H. 

H. 4m 

H. mm 


M. ■ 

hunger, 

Pr. 


H. 

M, itrT 

hand^ 

Pr. 


■H. m- ' 

M. 

elephant, 

Pr. 


H, fie .J „ 

Q.m 

afraid, 

Pr. 

Kfttt or 

M. . 

Q-. 

greatness from Pr. 



G. to spoil, 

Pr. 





S. 





s. Cm 
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S. hanger. 

B. a book, Pr. H. M. 

B. to learn, Pr. qS, H. M., &o. q^. 

B. qt?- to grow, Pr. q|, M. H. qr5-5q-[qr]. 

B. ^ to surround, Pr. M. q5-[dt], H. &c. 

B. qifrt: stone, Pr. q?q?:, M. qtqc, H. rf^K or qrq?:. 

B. 1% back, Pr.jqf orq|,H. «f(5, M. qfS. 

B. -wish, Pr. B?;r, S. P. hr. 

B. 15K (in ?pK{q) to dry, Fv. %W^ or H. 

B. (in qifii'qr) ^s.ke out, Pr. qi|, H. M. &c. . 

B. Sf’C apoiid, Pr. 

And in such forms as q^f^ ‘ worn ’ from Pr. qi^ffcti, ‘ for 

bathing’ from Pr. ?|f, or q|r and ‘ to the right hand,’ Pr. 
the aspirate | is dropped, so that the BangMi has, in a large number of 
instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspirated sounds. In 
the instances given from Marxlthi, it will be seen that the letters other 
than those which are softened are aspirates ; hence the weakening 
consists simply in dropping the heavy breath in one of two aspirated 
sounds as in the case of the Sindhi and f^. The aspirates are 
preserved when occurring singly, which is not the case in BangSili. 
Hence Bangllli utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjilbl 
the strongest. 

The Mar&tM reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit invariably to and 
in this respect diSers from all its cognate dialects. Thus : — 

68. Skr. sugarcane, Pr. M. 3;fr. The H. has gig or 

Skr. fish, Pr. H. qfg;, M. qtBf. 

Skr. a calf, Pr. H. qfg, M. qfH in 

Ski’. a knife, Pr. .fRaTf, H. f ff, M. iff. 

Skr. qflrqsr a fly, Pr. 5#-33Tr, H. q(#f, M. 

Skr. 'pg to ask, Pr. fejj, H. 5.31^1, M. ^(gruf. 

. Ski’, ^-jq a tortoise, Pr. H. q^STf, M. ^rerq. 

Skr. |;{% a side of the abdomen, Pr. M. The H. 

has 

Skr. %q a field, Pr. |?q, M. %q. But H. has 

Skr. .fw to touch, Pr. fq, H. M. j%q-[ur3. 

, , ■ sfe(. qffqr shade, Pr. gif«rr, H, ®fq, M. wq-[^f]. 

I V S.lcr.’ a bunch, Pr. yn’sgj, H. M. CW- 

, ■ ' Skr. a difi:g^at, Pr, or H. %% M. tfsff. 
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Skr. worn out, msted, Pr. M. 

^kr. a festival, Pi% M. 

Accoixling to a general rule in Marathi changed to ?f when 
followed by the palatal vowel % or ii. This change of ^ to ^ in this 
dialect is to he acconnted for by the fact that the vocal organa of the 
Marathas have Ji predilection for the dento-palatals, If to 

which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases reduced hy them 
except when they are followed by or The Sanskrit ^ there- 
fore becoming the dento-palatai ^ passes into which differs from it 
only in the contact of the vocal organs being somewhat less incomplete* 

The only instances in the Prakrits in which the change appears to he 
the same as that w^e have been considering are for and 

-for 

I have Mready given instances of the many words with their nn* 
iiutiarooiisonants dropped which the vernacnlars have inherited from 
the Prakrits, and shown what farther changes they have undergone. 
This process of elision has not been con timied hy any of the veriia- 
cnlars unless we consider the disappearance of nninitial ^ which is 
very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bangali to he an instance of the 
process. - , ' 

69. H. .H. S. flraff lamp, Pr. Skr. fmh [ 

' ?r3ff new, Pr. M , ^ 

. ■ H. Cf, S. #'^ life, Pr. Skr. M* ' j; 

.. ",H., S. mi B, a barber, Pr. or r|Tf|3f, Skr. M* •,[ 

. ■■ ^ ■■ I 

H. S. a. tortoise, pi\ Ski% IIP ; 

• H. S. B. to tonch, PiM%^ or Skr* j 

gq-, M. ■ 

H. m^iml B. Pr. Skr, m M. ^ 

H. f S. ^ for B. fi|f a well, Pr. Skr. Jj; 

‘ . ■ ■ , 

H. B. a cowherd, Px% Skr. 

M. ^ . ■ 'I 

H. S. {^fl^ marriage, Skr.iq^!|. ■ 

H. B. B, mrnM wsiq, Skr. mm% 

M. 
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B. nine, Skr. M. H, 

B, moss, Skr.;%^f0,'H. 

This eKsion of a appears also in fche Hindi causal forms such as 
in whicli tlie only of the PrWmt or Marathi 
termination or is retained. The whole termination appears in 
theBraj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes in the form of 
The Sindhi causal termination is as in ‘ to cause to do,’ 

‘ to cans© to increase.’ The | here as well as in some of the Sindhi 
words given abore represents the ^ which according to the Prakrit 
rule takes the place of the dropped^, and is, as shown before, changed 
to in the other yernaculars. The Sindhi ^ is a shortened form of this 
% The termination appears sometimes in its more original form of 

as in * to cause to take.’ The Bangali too forms its causal 

by adding as in ‘ is causing to be held but the | hare 

seems to be an euphonic addition, which even in their primitive form 
the verbs take, as in *is holding,’ so that the ^is here dropped 

and the vowel ^ combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the 
speech of the Maratha lower classes of vSouthern Konkan ^is very 
often elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvarli dialect is 

as in ^cauge to do,’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 

There are instances also in which the ^ resulting from H is elided 
as in H* f 3?^ ‘a boy,’ % prince,’ Pr. f Skr. f ,• ' left-hand- 

side,’ Pr. Skr, 'smoke,’ Pr. Skr. gw? 

^to rinse the mouth, ’ Pr. vSkr. or * to mock,’ Skr. 

= St ‘ ground/ Ski’, 

There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the OriyA 
fr for ^eft,’ Gujamti B. gf, Skr. and the MarMii 

and the termination | of: the locative which is to be traced to the 
Pr. |JiT, Skr. flw In all these instances we may regard g as directly 
elided, and not the g resulting from it, Hemachandra notices a few 
instances of the process in the Prakrits, 

The Yernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the Thus 
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oj HoBtaBBN Isiim. 

Skr. a cliaplet,Pr.%f?:a|{,H.f%i?;f 

Skr. a female oompauion, Pr. <5. ^fs H. S. P. M. 
B. 0.^l|. 

Skr. to write, Pr. M. 

Skr. a lock of kair or Pr. M. . 

Skr. agreeable, Pr. H. 

Skr. ST(^ bunt, Pr. errp’ (?), H. 3||^. 

■Sf. 

71. Skr. Ira rain, Pr. %f, G-. H. S. ^ff. 

Skr. >^^to praise, Pr. H. 

Skr. snS'it-S a guest, Pr. <Tffor3i|, M. »Tr|'iTr, H. trrfJfr. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word 
some of which at least are modern, as — 

H. house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. or 
Skr. inraJjl. 

H. ^(f C, Q-. a woman’s father's house, Pr. or 

Skr. 

M. Hit?;, G. IT^(^ a woman’s mother’s house, Pi*. or 

Skr. 

G. ifrani:, M. H. ^!pcf a cellar, Skr. 

G. M. |5?ra, H. an idol-chamber, Skr. 

72. Skr. Jjfq a lord, Pr. 5nf , old M. & H. , 

Skr. flr^sT a pair, Pr. firf 'JT, ivt. IffOf. 

Skr. if?| to cbnrn, Pr. iff, H. iff- [511]. 

Skr. tfSTf^fft a churning vessel, Pr. JTf(^3Tf, H. ffff(% 

Skr. a traveller, Pr. 'fifST, M. G. tflf. 

Ski*, flattened rice, Pr. S|3T (?), M. ^f|, S. 

Skr. broad, Pr. S|grji'[Ap. 3 ], G. 

Skr. sgq to tell, Pr. H. G. S.P. B. O. &e.]. 

Skr. 5EiTf*Tf: or sE»Ift%qfr( a story, Pr. SEIfotaiT or JEfgotSTf, H. 

M. G. S. B.AKlflsfl. 

■St. ; 

73. Skr. qff?f??S5 deaf, Pr. sffl^is^r, H. M. 0. W(|cr, G. 

Skr. curds, Pr. H. M. G. P. O. f If, S. f(|. 

Skr. jpg honey, Pr. JTg, O. B. M. jfif . 

Skr. ^ffg honest, good, Pr. 
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Skr. cT'-ja young lady, daiighterdn-Iaw, H. G. S, 0. or 

Bkr. dressing, Pr. H. G. S. 

P. qfIC-CWf] by tho oonsonants interclianging places. 

74 Skr, mi or Wtf light, dawn, Pi\ t||r, H. ff or 

G. f|rf 1 M* tff fH*. The S. must be a later form. From the 

same root with the prepositions and ^ we haye H. morning, 

S. light, &G. 

Skr. to become, to adorn, Pr. if, H. if -['!]. 

prosperity, good fortune, Pr, ^rfflT, H. #fPT or 

■ Simllary, H. * recogni 2 :e’ is from Skr. the con- 
sonants interchanging places ; Gr. or * dear’ from Skr. 

'easy’ from to 'distribute^ or 'divide^ 

from &c. 

The existence of many such words as M, H; P. * injury,’ H. 
P. 'a good man,’ M. G. H. P. 'honey,’ H. G. B'W, ‘to write,’ 
M. G\ H, TO 'nail,’ S. ivffor ' in the niorningV shows that the popular 
speech of Korthern India has now for a long time ceased *to have x^e- 
course to this process of dropping the mute element of the aspirates 
of the Sanskrit words adopted from time to time front the parent 
language. Still, however, a few later instances, such as S. f%f^f 'dawn,’ 
H. G. 'middle’ from l?fHf and l|K^, and some of the compounds of 
li; noticed above show that it has not been entirely absent. The 
elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspirates is a 
natural phenomenon which one always meets with in the course of lin- 
gual development; but its operation is generally slow and it is only 
in consequence of its systematic occurrence in the Prakrits that I have 
attributed it to an ethnological cause, and supposed that the Prakrit 
speakers belonged to another race than those who spoke Sanskrit, and 
being unused to Sanskrit sounds caught only the initial consonants 
from their Sanskrit teachers and di’Opped the rest or the mute portion 
of the rest When, however, in the course of time they became used 
to those sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic laws; 
and hence it is that in modem times we find Sanskrit woi’ds not 
shorn of their elements in the manner in which they were in ancient 
times as indicated above. 
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TMs elision, though Ifc iav'olv’es ecoaoiiiy and is a natural process, 
coustibufjes a peculiarity of the Frdkrits in so far as it is due to 
peculiar historical incidents. W *0 will now nofcioe the peculiarities 
■which do nob involve economy and must be attributed to vocal 
predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental is changed 
to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have preserved the 
following:—, ' 

,75p. Sla%" W^'<3halan/ ■ Pi\ &o. as in 

table 8, 

. ' Skr. to fall, Pr. M. G. H, : 

Bkr. ^ to bite, Pr. i-e", M. H. P. G. ¥fr-[dt-Jfptitp|]. From this ' 
H; M. G. irte, 0. ^(3fr^ a mosqm Skr. 

Skr. to stick, Pr. ( ;pasi; parL ) , M. G. 

Skr. to decay, Pr. M. H. G. 

Skr. a swing, Pr. H. maso. From this are derived 
.M. H. G. to swing, M. a nap, G. fm 

nodding, M. G. H. P. O. €ft#r a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. a sti.ck, Fi*. H. irfe or ) 

Ittf, H. Gv M. has and 

Skr. ff to burn, Pr. H, to be spiteful, malicious, H, R 
malice. 

Skr. Pr. M. &a, a.s in Table 29. 

Skr. hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. M. 

Skr. bnging, Pr. M, fif 

There are many later instances of this change:— 

76. M. S. ^for-[aT-^], H. ^ zmm to stretch, 

Skr. ?r^r; M. f3:3Sr, G. a mark on the forehead, Skr. 

f^=ii;v5T, G. S, ^ small mark on the forehead, a spangle, 

Skr. by consonants interchanging places ; M, G. Sfo^, H. 

a kind of cymbal, from Bkr. measured or beaten time. 

G. the roof of the mouth, Skr. ?ns; H. P, S. 

^r^fj G. B. 0. M. o?[ a branch or bough, Skr. M. 
^^uf. &c. as in P. 174. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Pan jibi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

77. S. |^ satisfied, Skr. gig:-[^:]l S. 

M. M. ( dM. ) Skr- S. 1% H. handless, M. 
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Skr. with the suffix s, Pr. (P); S. the south, H. 3 [f^, 
Skr. ?t% 0 T; S. tf a tooth, H. M. 3 [r 3 , Skr. S. fqf pity, M. H. 
Skr. S. f gg to show, H. Sla,’, S. ff ten, H. M. 
Skr. or a grinder, H. M. Skr. ^EJ; S. 

a lamp, H. M. flsnT) Skr. ^qr-[^:]; S. to give, H. 
%I, M. ^nf, Skr. gfpi; S. ftsf, H. P. f(3 impudent, M. lifta:, Skr. 
•|E; S. see, H. M. ^ 5 {dt to appear, Skr. S. ffit 

seen, H. P. ^ 3 , G-. f^f, Skr. |E. 

0 . filter, B. ?|fsi to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the P^Ii and Prakpit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form, in the Sindhi 
and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other modern 
dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in which we find 
it in the anoient dialects, though they have changed more words in 
that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of the 
dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining 

78. for Pr. qt%! Skx\ uS^, in the words given in list 52, and 
g§, and Jfft in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. i'C B. 0. ^1?:% Pr. Skr. ^ 

fear. 

H. or SR, G. or S. 31J, Skr. a kind of grass, but 
P. : 

H. or infl, &e., as in list 4. 

H. f|r, SRT, M. S. &c., as in list 4. 

H. Skr %sr^ a pilot. 

H. 5R25T, M. SEof, G. ESg. S. a cosmetic, Skr. g^ff. 

H. or M. E^Tof, 0. E[t%qT, Ski’. to watch, to 

look out for. Q. B. S. have q’ for E. 

M. H. iRRif, S. G. qqifj a narrative, Skr. !Tqi5[-[qj:]. 

Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others : — 

79. a son, Skr. 5 ^, M. 

^ thirst, Skr. ^qf, P. {^f. 

sleep, Skr. f^, H. fi 5 [. 

Epit copper, Skr. M. &c. 

r Uninitial is changed to n^in the Prakrits invariably, hut when 
it is %t the beginning of a word it undergoes that change optionally. 
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? In the vernaculars the initial q[ remains unchanged, but when medial 

; it becomes mostly in the Mar&thi, Qujar&ti, Sindhi, and Pani^bl. 

ji-''';®:" Initial 

V ' 80. M. sn^, & 0 ,, as in list 64 P. ^ 3 ® as in list 24 

; H. S. qrli & 0 -J as in list 69. M. ^|5r, H. #}f, S. ^ sleep, 

^ ^ ^ M. 3 ^, H, sr^, S. 33?f, Skr. 

vy-- ' asinlist69. P. H; %far, &. an 

H. P. ^ as in p. 166. invitation, Skr. 

H. 3 f, &o., as in list 70. M.tfai?, P. sTorpT, S.i%EJr, H. 33 ^ 

! ' P. ^, as in list 16. or •!T 3 | 1 , B. 335 or Skr. 

H. ^{sfl as in list 17. sTSfisj husband’s sister, '(fee. 

ii.:;;;' Medial ■ 

f 81. M. Q-. *rp»r?r, s. w^lf, P. Skr. Jfgeqr a man. 

|: M. S. P. Skr. appearing ! and 

1 ^^^ all other infinitives in nt-^-utl. 

i; M. ispit! Gi- Sfot, S. ! 3 iaft, P. sroif, Skr. !i| 3 -[sK!] a person, 

i; M. G. S. Skr. a story. 

I , M. G. S. P. 'ir'jff, Skr. «Tr3f?J water. 

^ M. G. S. P. Skr. i^sn to know, 

i j ' * ■ 3 Si|;_ G, p_ s]£j,_ sfisgg. who f 

^ : Id. G. ipr, S. P."^, Skr. vrpf’fl sister. 

I * ; ; M. SR^oi, G. tfiSit, S. P. 'SJai-sr, Skr. i^esg hard. 

i;: P. S. G. 3 pir-[nn-gr-|;], Skr. ^ (cfflMsal) to give birth to, to prodnee. 

: ^ G. ifil, S. fgf, P. tgut, M. #JT (in Skr. salt. 

'f P. M. G. ®rrqnt, S. «Ifor, Pr. ^Cgpit, Skr. 3TT?lirfr one’s self. 

:■ M. G. S. P. Skr. tjsf to stretch or pull, 

i M. 301 ^, &c., as above. 

' There are a few instances in wbich we bave the original in the 

body of a word, as in M. G. P. Jf 3 , S. qff, Skr, ?f 3 ! ‘mind,’ G. 

‘ promise’ for Skr. and G. as above. But the general rale 

seems to be that these four dialects have a medial 5 ^ in the place of the 
^ double n]f of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit conjunct of which 

is a member. Thus 

. i 82. Skr. Sf5(wg, Pr. ^our, M. G. wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. ^OT, M. G. P- spw, S. ^ ear. 

Sla’. P. ijmt, M. G. IPT, P- S. t?g a leaf. 

Skr. M. #, G. sgt, S. ^ old. 

f ,/ Skr. jtfCfj Pr. ^nurg, M. G. to solicit ; Skr, 

fcsaHfiiSsa;':, V: gw. ; , , ■ . , ■ 
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Ski“. i^t, Pp- ^»wifr Cf-v^ 

Skr. Pr. ! 3 T<iii(j|^r, P. sr^fT a bridal procession ; also, S. 

SfST, Skr. Pr. 3I®3T. 

Skr. Pr. STroff^lsy, G. 5T#, P. >3^^, M. iSTt!^, S. f 

tlie Bralimamc sacred thread, 

Skr, Pr. M, Q, S. P. to think, 

to regard, to obey, 

But even here in MarA-tbi the purely Desastha Brahmans living in 
the eastern part oi the Deccan or Maharttshtra pronounce the as 
and the ordinary m, &g* oi that dialect become 

in their mouths tfr% &c. They have, therefore, 

preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit speakers to 
pronounce the Sanskrit ^ as throughout. On the other hand, the 
lower classes of the Konkani population preserve ^the Paii^ohi 
peculiarity of reducing nr in all cases to and pronounce qr|uf|, 

E^fOT, &c., as &o., and this peculiarity we find in its' 
fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Baiigd.Ii. Thus (she words 
with a ’OT in them in the Marathi, GujanUi, Sindhi. and Panjdhi, given 
above, have the following forms in Hindi 

jn'yn, <11^, or%r, ^^fasr, sr^r, -ifeii 

55;iTor!jff, ^(f^r, SRSTfOT | 

And such of these words as are in use in the BangMi have the 
following 

srra, 'SR, !%fR% sni^sf, stR, or ^!T, #>T, RrqRT, 

^Rsif.:5pR-' 

Otlier woi’ds in some of wMoh. even in Sanskrit a appears are 
in tbe Hindi and Bang&l! thus : — 

83. Skr. RRIR, H. or B. but S. R*|5Sa Brahman. 

Skr. ROT in H. Ist-Cht], B. SH-W, S. IR-fe] to hear. 

Skr. c[|%ot, H. B. grtfsr, right hand. 

Slir. HfOT (?), H. B. TTfSTh S. TRoff, an ornament worn on the 
person. ’ ^ 

Skr. R!at-[aR!], H. ^R or RRt, B. RRf, S. sRptr blind of one eye. 

Still m does appear in Bangui books in a few. words such as ^ 

‘ ear,’ ‘ salt,’ &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely absent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the ^anraseni aU the Sanskrit sibilants 
are reduced to h. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing the palatal qr 
md the cerebral ^ which in the Prg,kpits came to have the dental w 
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instead, liave the last in tlie Hindi, Panj4^^ SindM, Gnjarati, and | 

Marathi. But according to a law of Mari;tM proimnciation, this : 

when follow^ed by the palatal vowel or semi- vowel f, % or is trans- i 
foi'med into the palatal The foregoing lists of words contam many 
instances that px'ove these points. 

84. List 2. M. H. P. S. Skr, • H. Slcr., 

G. H. #iir, P. I%JT, S. f%f , Skr. f f ; H. P. Skr. M. trrfe'j : 

H. <ir^(Er, Skr. !|ts^ ^ 

List S. M. G. H., &c. & 0 ,, Ski*, gocf. i 

Lists 11 & 8. G. J?!<ng-, M, H. P. Sla\ qgesj. 

List 14. M. H. Skr. M. H. G. qq, Skr qif'fr* ! 

List 24. H. %q55, M. Skr. qi^q^f ; list 34. H. S. qpf, Skr. 

W.’ ' 

List 47.*H. P. qci?r. G. Skr. qf^q ; list 46. H. M , 

P. qost, Skr. 

List 36. H. P. M. qtoSf, Skr. list 63. M. qtqoSL i; 

H. P. qfe[q(, &c., Skr. iqfqaqj; M. fqqjqi, &c., Skx-. pfqjq. [ 

List 69. H. f%pj or &o., Skr. list 73. H. qlf, S. sf, | 

Skr.gq; list 74. P. H. M. G. ^rq, Ski-, qq; H. ^q, S. gar, Skr. | 
sior as aboTO, &o. I 

S. M. Prq^, G. ftqq, Skr. i^q, list 65. 

Other instaiaces are M. qf®:, H.'qjq, Ski*. qRS| ‘ a school’ or | 

‘aa establishment;’ M. qq, H. qfq, Skr. ‘a dart,-’ M. G. qjqo^f, | 

H. ^rrqi^r, Pra:# ‘achain,’ Skr. fl^t: M. iqi, H. Skr. gc^ ^ 
‘dry;’ H. 1^, Skr. ‘to learn ;’ H. <|i[q, Skr. fqq ‘to grind;’ H. i 
M. G. qjq, Skr. q|q ‘destruction ;’ S. qq, Ski*, qq ‘to rain H. P. S. 
qq‘abed,’ Skr. q^qr, &c. Even in -words adopted later and conse- | 
quently treated somewhat differently from the way in which they 
were treated in the Prkkrits, the Sanskrit sq^and w are rednced to as | 
in the H. qqqi ‘to thirst,’ Skr. gqr ; q^qq ‘entrance,’ Skr. ; ; 

q?^ ‘a hatchet,’ Skr. qg ; i^qqj% ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr. ! 

|%Sinq^; S. qs ‘race,’ ‘descent, ’ Skr. qq ; ‘to rain,’ Skr. qq ; 

qpI^roS to ‘snbdne,’ Skr. qjfjqitir ; P. ‘sorrow,’ Skr. qi^q ; qfq 

‘quietness,’ Skr. qrp^; q^^ ‘God,’ Skr. qi:qq?:; M. qpq, G. q^q ‘a 
year,’ Skr.qq; G. q<cq 5 ‘to rain,’ Skr. qi[, &c. The present speakers of the 
Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi retain therefore the vocal peonli" 
arity of their PrSkpit ancestors of pronouncing Sanskrit q and as ! 
Of the words given above the ^fq, and #q of the Hindi ; 

become {t|iT, fqqj, and ltq in MarS-thi, because they are Mlo-wed 
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Tby B palatal vo'wel Similarly, ^eiave 'cowdrag,* Skr. 

% tree,’ Skr* ||[!| j %08s/ Skr*% 9 [t^j |%# % ladder*, Skr. 

&c, Eyoxi the original of Sanskrit words is pronounoed by the 
Mar&t'Ms as inf^ under those conditions, as^if^ ‘red lead,’ Skr. 
fe# *to sew,’ Skr. iflH# ‘mother’s sister,' Skr. 

Gujartlti too shows the same tendency though it is not so decided ) 
and we have thus Mi? ‘a horn,’ ‘to learn,’ ‘to saw,* f^TOT 
*blackwood,’ Skr. If^, Skr. ?[r^r, &c. But we have also such 

words as ‘sprinkling/ Skr. ‘to boil/ {|i#f ladder/ 

&c, So that the Marathi rule does not seem to be strictly applicable 
to the Gnjariti. Still the sound is as natural to the Gujaratis as 
to the Mar^thte, as is shown by such foims as g for % ‘ what 
‘do/ &c,, and in some provinces it is freely used for in many words. 
The Bang41i forms of such of the above words as are used in the 
language have 5^ for the Hindi as :~ 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 


to diy. 


.f%=WT' a Jackal,: ... 


^5^. to bear., 


the silk cotton tree. 

SIfl 

to sleep. 


3^ trunk of an 


near. 


elephant. 

♦*s« '■ 

RPTT 

5#fyF a horn. 

fen; 

blackwood. 

§T5f 

a mosquito* 


a dart. 


a buif alo. 


^ fire*match. 


Baugali books and dictionaries contain a good may words derived 
£rora the old Prak!,'its or recently adopted from Sanskrit which contain 
in them. The object of the authors in these cases is to give the 
correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to represent the correct 
Bangali pronunciation. Bat it is not necessary to heax^ a Bangui 
speak or read his language or even Sanskrit for a long time to arrive 
at the clear conviction that his vooal habits do not admit of the 
pronunciation of or ^ but only of sr. vSanskrit and Fi4k|.’it 
becomes sgr^in his month. Thus the Bangalis of the present day 
possess the same vocal characteristic that is attributed to their ances- 
tors, the speakers of the M%adhl, by tha PrS^kiit grammarians. 

has a tendency to pass oS into ^ as we observed in going over 
the PMi. Instead of the Pali for the Skr. ?0ff ‘cowdung/ we 
have in S,, in G», &c ,5 from another form of the word, 
and for the P4U Skr, *the young of an elephant/ we have 
in H. M, &o,, the Pr. form being For the Skr, ^ the G, 
hag ls9[3E, %tl, and last/ ‘end/ with the snifixes ^ and for 
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Skr, ‘rind,’ H, lias for vSkr, *3iemp,’ 0. has OT, for 
^^K ‘carpenter,’ which is in the other dialects and must have 
been pronotinced hy the BangMis, the B* has and 0. also. 
Other instances may be found. In Hindi Skr. ^is often pronounced 
as e as in for ‘spoken dialeoV fo^ SCTj for 
fl^i| for &c. This is to be identified with the practice of the 
followex’s of the Milidhyaxu dina recension of the White Tajurvecla who 
read tlie ^ occuxTing in their books throughout as But other dia- 
lects also have a few instances of this change, as P, M. G., S. 
for Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the indiience of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated mute, 
the vernaculars have preserved the following: — 

86. Pr. M. G. qR:of^, Skr. tfTO a daoktrea. The H. has also 
but more commonly q’TO* 

Pr. M. f^t, H. P. %f , Ski\ edible lotus root* , S. 
has f%. ' 

■' Pr. G. H, P. m€h Skr. cough. ■ 

There are a good many more modern instances:— 

87* : G. m^y'E. %mh Skr. Cfcs tm axe. ' 

M. G, H. P‘ S, 

B. Skr. ctRT a, noose. 

M. PpRff^^ RWlsf|, H. S. P. Skr. 

accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the fox^ms with OTtf * 

G. H. Skr. ^'5^% to dorp away, to be drawn. 

' G, H. %^.or 3fif , P, Skr. wheat. M. has j|f. 

., M. G. O. P. ff-5fr, S., ff-#, H. B. Fr. 

Skr. 3T(|£r bone. 

B. wg knee, H. by interchange of places, Skr. Pr. 

P. B. 0. «ncr, Pi'. vSkr. vapour. 

M. ftg’ a hunch, Skr. 
p. S. all, Pr. ipsi?, Skr. 

M. safe, well, Skr. 

H. P. M. ?i^r garb, Pr. |?r, Skr. Isj. ^ ^ 

M. chaff, H. 5i|;5r-»|5rr, P. G- 33#3g^! B. SJ^, 

Skr. S. has fr. 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absoi’bed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a -word. Thus, 
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from tlie Pr. q||%, Skr/ we liaye tTie^^ 

comHnes witli and the M. dial.^M in "which it combines with v. In 
the same manner the Sir. ‘sheep’ becomes, with the usual Apa- 
bbraihs’a suffix §■ or g-sr, %?rf3or^P"3, which in M. and ©. assumes 
the form of and the f combining with g", and in H. and P. of 

5^} in which the f being combined with the preceding If destroys 
the nasal character of the sound. P' has also, and ©. and B. 
and 0. as well as Jj^f. By a similar absorption of the ^ sound and 
the reduction of the nasal to a mere Annsv^ra we ha've H. P. (maso. 

G. B. from Skr. wftCt ‘a female buffalo,’ and G. M. Sr® 
from Pr. Skr. with the suffix 5f, through an intermediate 

form iw|® or We have a more ancient instance of the process in 

the Pr. for Skr. through the intermediate form which 
has been preserved by tbe G. in ‘to remember’ or ‘remind.’ 

Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason in 
tbe Pi4kj.'its, and these instances have comedown to some of the 
vernaculars: — ■ 

88. Ski'. f35T hirmpbacked, Pr. M. i|5r(; but P. 

H. fart, B. f% S. also. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. M. G. B. 0. or 

the rest 

Skr. sRip: potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. M. H. P. 

Later instances are P. S. a well, Skr. ; P. gffoif to 
touch, H. ^r, Skr. fff; M. gtijit, P. H. Skr. G. lap, 

Skr. 

Of the instances in the Pr^kpits in which the consonants contained 
in a word interchange places we have ‘ slow’ in M., Pr. 
and Skr. grgeit, in H. and P. and f eg and ipst in G.; M. 

* daugbter-indaw,’ Pr, mp, Skr. M. ‘ forehead,’ Pr. UffRt, 
Skr. &o. There are a good many more modern instances : — ■ 

89. H. to recog'nize, Pr. Skr. 

P. trafpnffr. 

H. to dress, Pr. Skr. ; P. to cause 

t^dress. In both the last two syllables are assimilated and we have 
tfiptl also ; G. by tbe loss of 

G. beloved, Pr. Skr. sr§*r j easy, Pr. Skr. 

5 a cat, Skr. topsy-turvy, the M. form 

being Pr. Skr. #?r. 
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M. or tail, G. having or Skr. 3=Egr, with tke 

suffix s, the ^ being changed to by the usual M. rale and the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal little, Pr. 

Skr. ■with the suffix 

S. fift a bunch of flowers, Skr. Jfsg ; fHisCf loose, Pr. 

Skr. f^I^. 

H. M. fs^f, &o., from Skr. as in list 75. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanrkrit conjunct conso- 
nants assimilated in the P&li and the Prakrits, in the order I have 
observed in treating of them in the lecture on the P41i. And first I 
will give a few instances of those in which the second member being 
strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

90. Skr. act, business, Pr. sjWT, P. S. sRf, H. G, M. 

0 . mm- . • ' 

Skr. keat of the sun, Pr. tfwr, H, tfitr,- M. G. B. 0. ■gOT in the 
sense of ‘ sweat.’ 

Skr. skin, leather, Pr. P. “Sinir, S. '«rs, H. G. B. ^srWj 0. 
gtr, M. in grirt. 

Skr. Pr. gESt, S. M. G. H. P. The M. has, how- 
ever, the dento-palatal 3r here. 

Skr. ear, Pr. ^our, P. S. H. G. M. B. O. 

Skr. qiB a leaf, Pr. quur, P, q?rr (of a book), S. q®, H. G. M. qisr, 

G. qft (of a book), P. S. 0. qR in the sense of ‘ betel leaf.’ 

Skr. fluq to solicit, supplicate, Pr. {^ucrsf, H. G. M. 

H. also OTRl. 

Skr a queen, Pr.qucft (P), G. P. S. M. B. 0. H. 

Skr. a signal, Pr. lauutt, P. *erq, H. G, ?rpr ; H. also. 

Skr. qfiq#tf the sacred thread, Pr. !^of|q|aT(?), H. P. S. 

G. 51%, M. 

Skr. Rq to make over, Pr. 5p:q, G. gTjq-[ ^ ]. 

Skr. to consign, deliver, Pr. ^rqcq, H. P. S. iq(q-[qr-ort-^], M. 

G. ^q-M- 

Skr. ?rq a serpent, Pr. «cq, P. ^q, S. ?rs, H. G. M. B. 0. fTiq. 
Skr. 3[q sacred grass, Pr. a[sq, P. ^q, S. qf, H. qR or q(q, G. 
qRQrqp%, 

Skr. sound, call, Pr. P. sqf (suhs. «er&), H. M. G. 

Skr. qlc a frog, Pr.q|C, P. H. G. S. t^. 

Skr. qtB hoiled rice, pr. P. S. qf , H. M, G. B. O. qiq, 
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Skr. m red, Pr, P. sCfTf, S. H. G-. ?:j#, M. ^I?ir in 

a red sour fruit of a certain tree, 

Slcr. Its slept, Pr. 'Sff, P. lltTli S. G. 

Skr. ?s^iT mud, Pr. H. or G. 

Skr. to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. ?[fi, P. S. ^f5^, 
M. 0. H, G. m^-Csfr-f]. 

The following -are instances in which though the second member 
of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first sound are 
added to it : — 

(a) Ooiipmcts of a dhilm>t and a miite. 

91. Skr. hand, Pr. P, S. H. Q-. M. B. 0. 

■ ■ 

Skr. if& fist, Pr. §f|, P. g|, S. ffe, H. G. M. ip, 0. qfl, 

B. g?. 

Skr. stone, Pr. tfc^n:, P. qcip:, s. H. G. triSK or 
M. qrsiT, B. tffiqf?: or «TR3 r:, 0. q«lT. 

Skr. ip back, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. sriOT'T'r sending, Pr. q’|ter'>T, S. H. pjgj, Braj 
M. qjsqnt, B qptpr- 

Skr. a kind of grass, Pr. ifRqr, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. Jr^cTfi bead, Pr. JT^qsfr, P. gcqj, S. jt% H. M. B. jffqf, G. 
gif, M. gi«3[, 0. irat. 

Skr. g^fiq; a book, Pr. qtcgw, P. H. M., &e. as in Table 5. 

Skr. sat, Pr. gaffg, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. ^ or |g sight or seen, Pr. or P, and the 

rest as in Table 2, 

Skr. gsoT hot, Pr. G. 3 ?|, M. M. G. S. as in g?f(oSt- 

for gwqijgs the hot season. 

Skr. ?!ir to bathe, Pr, u^f or gp, P. H. M. G. Plt-Cgug-s^-ifr-l]; P.H. 
gffalso. 

Skr. thumb, Pr. sfgf , P. :^jp, S. sriftf, H. erg?;!, G. #jfr, 
M. aggsi. 


Skr. to spread, Pr. P. S. H. G. M. 

!|^-[5tr-f-Sr] to be scattered. 

Skr. ^ dry, Pr. mm, P.’Sm S. H. G. M, 
iiilil|iS;Skr/::'sjR vapour, 
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Ste ^ shoulder, Pr. H. M. G. but H. mostly 
has W and sRtgrv P. ^v^f, B. 0. 

Skr. 'Wtet behind, Pr. P. f^, H. q®, qt%, G. qjf. 

Skr. hot season, Pr. M. dial. sxiq. 

fekr. ^EOT proper name, Pr. sROf, vernaculars as in Table 1 . 

(h) Oonjuncis of a dental and a heavy u. 

92. Skr. true, Pr. ?gw, P. H. S. W H. M. G 
iQ-li, B. 

Skr. of to dance, Pr. P. or qg-ruTTl S. sixf-rwl 

H. M. G. !f,;g-[qr.ut4], B. 0. qif^qr. J> LIJ. 

Skr. a dance, Pr. P. S. qH', H. M. G. B. 0. qra. 

Skr. death, Pr. mw. H. ifig. 

sS' • ■ 

, Skr. ifTqRianT of to recognize, Pr. qqffSfpjr, H. tn'l'qrq, 

!». qg!f«JT, B. f^jf or ;%fqfr, by dropping the first two oongonants. 

Skr. of to he produced, Pr. p. g. H. M. G. 

qsr 

Skr. of srraiw to be intoxicated, Pr. M. 

Skr. lightning, Pr. M. G. qlsi, P. S. 

Skr. 3 ^ to-day, Pr. 3 T^, P. s|st, S. H. M. G. B. ®n 5 i, B. 0. 
^if^. 

Skr. of !%?!(% to sweat, aZso to boil, Pr. t%sr, P. to 

be soaked, S. H. {^^sjf.fB'STRr ( causal ), G. 

Skr. ^?«?n a barren woman, Pr. orq* 5 ?Tt, ?• qiTT, S.qi^, H. 

0. qT?r, (j. qfir-M], M. or qm, B. 

Skr. sEfsqi evening,. Pr. P. S. ^|rr, S. H. M. G. 

H, B. hN, 0. i^^r. 

Skr. fsq of isqlt to know, Pr. 53 ^, P. fjifon, H. S. ^-[qr-oil- 
B. 0. fUrciT, M. G. 1 jT-[ni.|]. ’ 

Skr. qsq middle, Pr. )T3 ?t, P. or qj3|r, S. 4|, H. qtlf or 
M. B. WRT. 

Skr. battle, Pr. of for ggqtt, P. H. si^r, 

B. gsi (in f^T), M. 

When q, as the latter member of a conjunct, is heavily pronounced 
the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct is cq, sq 
and sq according as the preceding member is a surd, a sonant, or an 
aspirated sonant. Sometimes when the pi>eceding member is a dental 
the substitutes are q, «i, and 3 ^. The following are instances of these 
changes in the vernaculars ; — • 
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93 . Skr. abstract termination, Apabhr. ci?, H. qf as in isjqrr 
old age, fatness, S. <ff as in humanity, from man. 

Skr. abstract termination, Pr. ' 3 % Apabbr. ^1701, H. or 

.as in celibacy ; S. < 7 ^ or quit as in ■womanhood, S?'}U|’ 3 Tq!g 

humanity ; M. qbt or qurr as in JqrfOT'JT or TOHqoTt humanity ; P. 507 
as in HS 7 TO>J( childhood, &o. 

Skx-. !^Jr feeling of repulsion, Pr. M. IT. 

Skr. f it: door, Pr. or P. H. Q. f pc, P. S, M. 551^. 

Skr. g't all, Pr. H. P. S, G. larf for «=r. 


Skr. to hum, Pr. or S. P. wr^sfr-gOTir, H. 

G. M. !sr< 2 idt aud «f(55ut where ^ seems to be 

hardened, B. 0. in qti%5fr. 

Skr. above, erect, Pr. ssq, S. 3 #, M. 0. rnff, B. g;f. 

Slir. f%gt tongue, Pr. pfcqr, M. H. P. G. sTr, B. O. S: pfq. 

Skr. sqsi banner, Pr. ^3T; with the sufl&x ^ or #}, S. |i#(, P. H. 

^^I,M.fgi. 

Similarly with tho loss of the nasal sound of ?j|, becomes 

aicqut in the Prakrits and ariqui in M. 0. G., in B., qjur in S. 


and sqq in H. P. 

Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not followed 
by Tii^or q., probably because they do. so become when follooved by those 
semi- vowels. Thus, from the Skr. ‘ to sound’ or ‘play on a 

musical instrument,’ we have P. ^TrifUTl, H, qsrfqi, M. qiirfq'Si, Sc. 
from Skr. fqqi ‘ sleep,’ M. ^131; P. H. ‘ trifling,’ ‘vain,’ S. #91, 
from, very probably, Skr. qqi; M. wqiq, li, igrr^I from Skr. 
which appears oven in the Prflkrits to have assumed the form of OTqsf , 
though ^Eirqq is usually given ; M. H. G. if, M. % %, Pr. m from 
Skr. Sc. 


(c) The conjunct fS^when the sibilant ispmnotmced Wee 
a«4 ^q. 

( a moment, Pr. P. %% S. i%or, H. ^q,G. 

94. Skr. 8jfOT ...-i ?qoT, M. ((fwrf.) %ur. 

{a fe.stival, Pr. 55UT, H. #?r, M. fiui for sur. 
Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. fUsr-Rsq, P. fT7-fl, S. fff, 

H. f7i% B. 0. M 

Skr qtWaflv Pr \ P- iRrCb S. H. G. qp^f. 

bJa.qi^iatiy, fi. H. B. 0. qi#, M. qi^ft. 

v Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. f or M. ; the 
■ rest or spiq as in Table 5. 
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, Skr. ^ a bear, Pr.' P. S. Rf , H. G, , M. fr^. 

Skr. to sbave, bew, Pr. R M. G. ^yeg. 

Skr. a field, M. from Pr. tlie rest 

Skr, m a calf, Pr. P. S. ^W, H. 

B. fff-M, 0. frf“[tf], M. F, H. S- 

B* IfWb M. &o., ill tbe sense of ‘ tbe young one of any animal,’ 

from tbe same. 

Skr. a fisb, Pr. P. S. iff, H. . ^^/or B. O.- 
ifrap' 

Skr. lap, Pr. , H. M. 

The conjunct sometimes appears in the Prfikrits and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit in the form of The Sanskrit BiK is in the 
Prdkrits, and this we have in the IP M. and in which 

last cff stands for the preposition Sf. 1% is Pr. from which we 

have M. ‘to waste away,’ and from we have S. 

H. &c. ■ 

Ql) Instances ui lohicli a dental is changed to a cerebral 
through the injh^nce of a P’’ 

95. Skr. to' increase, Pr. , H. or , . M, B. 

Wtffj 0- But P. S. G-. gscr or q:i?-(arr-^-i;). 

Skr. to cut, Pr. g®-, P. f ^off, or S. gg'f. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. P. H. G. B. 

srifl, S. G. grilf. V /* ■ 

Skr. g| to let off, leave, Pr. ®-f, P. ®|Wfr, S. H. sif^T, B. O. 
®r(%cff. H. 55(§'^j, M. perliaps from the same, as also .tl, 

SlS'frr, M. 

Skr. to cut, Pr. ^ 5 . P. qj'gnif, S. H. EKJsqTj B. Ejif{ssff, G. 
sRiig, M. sppor. 

Skr. 3g;^ff a cosmetic, Pr. gsfgsf, S. g-.'i|2tSi H- M. gsoV, 

Gv 3S1. . , 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. %3g, ri. 

Skr. a lialf more, Pi-. H. P. B. 0. S. ^ISM, H. M. 

??lt, G. 

We -will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a oonjunot prevails over the second and is douhlad:— 

96. Skr. fled away, Pr. ?|TJT-[#], H. vTfTft, S. 'ijjfr^ 

Skr. adhered to, connected, Pr. P. ^T3TI or in 

gijpjlf, S, 353T in ^ 111 , H. M. G. B- '^(*11, G. ^f{5t3!. 
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si-r. !r!r-[?s-:] naked, Pr. 5T«T-[3ft], H. WI, S. G. WUTT, 
M. !ii?r-[^]. 0. qiJTr. 

Skr. a»cord, a rope, Pr. P- H. S. B. G. 0. ic^f, H. 
G. in the sense of ‘ I’eins.’ 

Skr. fit, Pr. %»T, P. Gfin G. G. i^jyf, H. 

M. #JTr. 

Skr. ?Jr?r Yoid, empty, Pr. Qoiif, P. or ^f, S. ijsf, H. ^ff or 

^f, M. 5g[i^J. 4^ has acquired the sense of ‘ insensibility ’ also. 

Skr. iF5f of q-Fjfa to regard, Pr. tfinr, P. S. M. G-. H. 

Skr. to explain, Pr. P. ^-TOOIsfr, H- 

explain or praise, S. =1^101^ praise, G. 

Skr. desert, Pr. M. G. H. 'CSf, S. 

Skr. sJIlSr a tiger, Pr. P- H. B. O. sffg, S. sn^;, M. G. 

Skr. sfjf front part, Pr. eTTJT, S. aT#> H. armi; P- “SrPiS l^ofo^e, 

G. G. eiiJps before, B. ertiC, 0. 3TJig; first of all. 

Skr. =m: a wheel, Pr. P. =g^, S- (both) a potter’s wheel, 

H. x(^j in the sense of a ‘ mill-stone,’ G. M. 'gjsp;, B. =5j|^(. 

Skr. a leaf, Pr. P. S. qpT a playing card, H. TIH, «rtar 
q?ir, G. M. iT(^ blade of a knife, M. a collection of dry 

leaTOE. 

Skr. moon, Pr. P. g‘«[, S. =gf, H. G. M. B. O. =gf% H. 
also. 

Skr. '«r«T_ as in list 34 

Skr. affgf a cloud, Pr. sjBiqf, H. M. BTvpsiJ or ( from 

afWn%), G. aim. 

Skr. Pr. and other forms with 5f as in list 93. 

Skr. qf^ a side, Pr. qi% S. qj#, P. H. qm, G. qft, M. qt€ 
near, e., by one’s side. 

, When followed by a is changed to 5^ this last sound prevails 
over the ^ and the coninnct becomes ^ in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
cnlarB:*— ■ ; 

97. Skr. qqltf rotation, turn, Pr. H. qigq, M. G. 0. qist- 
Skr. q#Rl changed, Pr. qgg or q^Sf, P. H. q^rai, P- qoSaT. M. G. 

Skr qq^ a bedstead, Pr. qg^, P. q^q, S. q^g, H. M, G. q^ijT, 
B. qi^ or qjtir, 0. q^sji. 

The following are instances of other cases of the same change:—* 
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Ski’, ffl to squeeae, rub, knead, Pr. ii?5, P. M. G. Jlo 5 -[ qf- 
wf-il, H. S. w-[srM]. 

Skr. 3nf«K ginger, Pr. srgar, M. ®f#. H. P. B. hare 
G. j, from Pr. ar^ar. 

Skr. arrtsR ivet, Pr. a?, 3 ^ 3 ?, sftgST, M. afi^, S. H. 

sinssf, H. lias aii?i also from Pr. 

P. H. M. G. S. from Skr. «f 5 , t}irongb the change 

of 1 : to <5 and of the coniunot to 

, * “S' 

When ^ the first sound of prevails and adds to itself the heavy 
aspiration of w, the conjunct becomes Of this change there are 
many instances in the vernaculars : — 

98. Skr. gsg- a tree, Pr. P. H. 

Skr, to keep, to protect, Pr. P. S. H. 

also ® G. scra-Edi-^], B. 0. ?:n%qr. 

Skr. 3q;5^T to mark, Pr. M. G. 3f(o5«?r acquaintance. 

Skr. i%sj to learn, Pr. P. fe^qurr, S. G. 

5 %ld, M. B. 0. ftijlfqi. 

Skr. %W a field, Pr, P. irq, S. or ^ 5 , H. B. 0. iff, G. 
in ## agrioulturo. 

Skr. a side of the ahdoiueii, Pr. P. f^F?! or S. 

H. #pf, 0. ' 

Skr. fgf^r hunger, Pr. t|cFi?rt, P- ITO. S. fd, H. G. B. ipr, M. 
B. »|% O. «ftqT. 

Skr. d^Tur to anoint, an unguent, Pr. qff^cfr, P. Jrqqqor bnttei’, S. 
anoint, butter, H. or Jn?pr?r huttei-, B. 0. IfMd butter, 

Tr#qf to anoint, M. irmdr to anoint, G . mm( butter. 

Skr. qfldl examination, Pr. H. P. B. 0. M. <;!. S. 

mm- 

Skr. the eye, Pr. ®rf^, P. S. sqfir, H. G. arm, B. 0. 

srrfe. 

Skr. milk, Pr. ijfk, S. P. H. M. G. a dish of rice 
and milk, 0 , 

Skr. in%^ and syfif as in list 93 . 

Skr. ^ sugar-cane, Pr. ^q^ or H. SKisT or idj P. 

Though according to Hemaohandra and Vararuchi the of ^q, 
|:f%) ®ff%) and is changed to in the MahS,rashtri or 

principal Prlkpit, still we see that most of the vernaculars derive their 
forms of these words from such Pi’&kpit forms as had for the 
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Sanskrit^, But ’witk tlie GYCopixoii of and 'wliicli are 
mentioned as oceurring ii\ tlie Jaiiia sacred bookBj tliese forms are not 
given as existing in any of tlie dialects. This and otliei' similar 
omissions show that the observation of the Prfikrit giwninarians ’was 
by no moans perfect. The Marathi forms of those words, however, 
with the exception of which is unknown to the language and of 
which is have ^ or ^ which is the representative; of the Prilkidt 
and heneo they are the same as those given by Hemaohandra and 
Yararnohi. Here we have one of several indications that the 
modern Mai4thi is the direct danghter of the old Mahrlraslitri of the 
grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, Gujarati, 
MarMhi and Banglli mostly di*op one component of the doubled conso- 
nants and to make up for the quantity thus lost lengthen the preceding 
vowel. In other words, the speakers of those dialects take the same 
time to pronounce two syllables the latter of whioli contains a double 
consonant which the speakers of the Prakrit did; but the preceding 
forcible vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and pressure 
being avoided, tbe effect is that one of the two consonantB is dropped 
and the previous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
engthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panjdbi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prdkrits. The 
Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prdkrit prontuicia- 
iion IB preserved than the other three dialects. Hemaohandra notices 
in the Prakrits the softened pronxinciation we have been considering in 
the case of ^^oixly, one of which is according to him dropped and. 
the preceding vowel is lengthened, as in for Skr. 

iov fJiw, Skr. &c. This lengthening of the previous vowol 
is in. the four dialects prevented as observed before* by the accent 
falling on a subsequent syllable. 

In tbe Plli and the PrMqits, you will remember, the components 
of some conjuncts such as I, q, ira, &c., are not assimi- 
lated but separated by tbe interposition of a vowel. The vernaealars 
have preserved some instances of this process;-— 

99. H. to praise, Pr. ^^ 15 , Skr. 

H. P. STJTJT, B, errgsr fire, Pr. efJTaft, Skr. 9 #. 
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M. disgust,, Pr. ■■ 

M. . staBza, Skr, (r. joy, Skr, f|; G-. P- 

Skr. are later instances of tke same nature. 

In modern times obker conjiinofcs also are similarly dissolved, and 
we kave mn S. M., &c., ‘^exploit’ for mt% P. G'., Acs*, field’ 
for %er, S. 'a lotus’ for TO f%fii P, for B., otters OTe* 

Vexation ’ for ■ WtW Virtue,’ H. ■’ ,M.: G.,^ &c., for 'te. But ’tlie , 
books and dictionaries of some of these languages contain a good many 
Sanskrit words the conjuncts in wbich are not changed in any way. 
This is due to the fact that those languages are now the spoken langu- 
ages of the educated as well as the uneducated portions of the different 
communities, and the former pronounce the words correctly and the 
forms given to them by the latter are not taken into account by the 
authors of tlSse hooks. Again, even the latter, though they inter’ 
pose a vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown 
above, have to a certain extent become used to Sanskrit sounds and can 
pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces the old 
disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in certain cases by 
their modern descendants, wdie then edu cated or uneducated, and it is very 
much to be regretted that the writers of books should in such cases 
write words in their Sanskrit forms which, when they are read by them- 
selves or others, are read in quite a different way The people of vSmdli/^’ 
whether belonging to the higher or lower classes, and the BangMis 
pronounce the conjunct invariably as Thus Sanskrit 

is , pronounced ' as as or ^1%: 

&c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce as 
than as becoming with them; 

%Wr ^wi mil 

vH; The Panjiibis pronounce the first thi-’ee words ' as 

a® mm, as &e.,' so ' that 

they also agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 

'’■•Wliile 1 was ilijad Bfaster of tlie High School at Hyderabad in Siiulli I 
introduced sibout tlie begimimg of 1805 the study of SaiLskrit, and the first 
thing T. had to do was to teach eoiTect pron an elation to my pupils, I had no 
groat difficulty, so fai' as I can now I’eniember, in making them pronounce the 
other conjuncts; but when I came to all my endeavours to teach its correct 
pvonunciatioB failed, I got the most intelUgent of my hoys to jiron ounce 
first ^ and then ’![. This he did very well, whei'eupon I: told him to utter both 
the sounds one after, another immediately; hut instead of making of them 
he invariably gave them the form of I then gave up the attempt ip 
despair* 
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making of the conjuncfc. The Marath&Sj howeyex^ promouHce 
the properly, though ordinarily they make it rather than 

as remarked on a former oceasion. Similarly, the Bang41i assimilates 
conpinots the latter member of which is ^ or becoming 

and in his mouth. Similarly he pronounces Ski\ 

as^tff just as his Prakrit ancestors did though it is •written comctlj. 

Some of the yernaculars assimilate the components of a conjunct 
made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the PanJAhi has ^ for 
^penalty,* for 'to shaye,’ , I’tT for Skr. ' ‘the 

trunk of an elephant,’ for Skr- 'shoulder, ’ for 

‘binding,* for 'a piece,’ Ho break* for or 

for ‘a pillar,’ &c. In the Bangui! ^|*f ‘a piece’ one 
of the two sounds of is dropped, and the preceding vowel 
lengthened. Similarly, we haye>|W Ho stop’ from In Sindhi 

wa have ‘interruption’ for 'good’ for M. 

‘madder’ for 'a hall’ for Jig ‘a piece of bread’ 

for Ho kiss’ for &c. Hei?0 the Sindhi, as is 

usual with him, drops one component of the doubled consonants. 
With this exception, the modern dialects have got no cases of the 
assimilation of the members of a conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, 
while as shown above the speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain 
the vocal habit of assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few 
cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results ■ at which 
we have arrived are these : — The vernaculars of Northern India contain 
the instances and, in some cases, a large number of them, given by the 
Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit literature, of every one 
of the rules or processes of change grouped by me under the heads 
of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, interchange of places, accentua- 
tion,.. and peculiarities by which. Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most 
of these processes have been continued and their range widened, to 
such an extent in some of the dialects as to render them distinctive 
characteristics of those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely 
observable in the Prtl,krits have come into operation, such as the original 
accent on the penultimate syllable and the dual accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in the 
PrUkrits in different ways, the change of to and the dropping of 
one component of a double consonant and the lengthening of a previous 
vowel j and these have further transformed the Prakrit vocables and 
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changed also tliose Sanskrit words th hare been adopted in later 
times. Some of tlie vocal tendencies and haBits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exhibited hj the speakers of the vernaculars. Tbus^ like the former ^ 
the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and ^ as ^ and the Desastba 
Brahmans and other people of Eastern Mahl*i4shtra have a predilec™ 
tion for or to which they reduce most cases, ^ the Sindhis make 
of the Bangalis do the same and also -pronotmo© s^atid 
as ^^5 and tf and the Hindi people reduce ^ to These again 
and the Konkan lower classes pronounce nr as ^ like the speakers 
of the Paisi;Chi, and the BangMi reduces all the sibilants to ^ like the 
speakers of the Magadht ; while the speakers of the Hindi, Sindlii and 
the Panjabi exhibit the old Maharashtri and Sauraseni characteristic 
of reducing them to The tendency to pronounce dentals as cere- 
brals is common to all, though it appears in a very strong form in the 
mouth of the^indhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the 
Hindi people. The generalor almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has disappeared 
except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the componentB of a 
conjunct which was also very general lias become restiicted to the few 
cases I have mentioned, though the words changed in the Prfcifes in 
accordance with these two processes have come down to us in large 
numbers. While, therefore, this fact shows that the speakers of the 
Prakrits were in a condition which rendered the two phenomena v^ery 
general in their speech, and that we are now free f.rom it, the fact that 
we exhibit some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed 
leads to the coiiolusion that we are their euocessors or lineal descend'' 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a Desya 
or Sanskrit origin, and in the ktter case whether derived by the 
transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with processes wliioh 
have ceased or which have continued to operate in the vernaculars, 
affords strong evidence in favour of the hypothesis that these dialects 
aire but a more developed form of the PrMvrits. Bxit to place this 
hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil we must examine the grammar 
of our vexmaculars i and this I propose doing in the next two lectures. 
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E&77mmiis of the Older G-rammwhiml Forms in the Mortherfh 

VeTuaeMlars. 

I Have akeadj directed your attention to tlie accent on the 
pennltiinate syllable of words in the vemacnlars of India 

and the effect it has had in mtitilating and transforming the Sanslmt 
and Frterit woi'ds existing in their vocabularies. Throngh its iniitt«* 
ence, you will remember, the final vowel or tb e vowel of the last syllable 
is shortened in some cases and often entirely dropped and the word ends 
in a consonant or silent 3?. When the consonant of the last syllable 
is dropped in consequence of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial 
consonants the final vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllahle 
are brought together and when they are in this condition it is possible 
for them to unite into one sound and thus the fiual vowel is dropped 
in some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The Sindhl, 
however, oftentimes i^esists the influence of this accent as I have 
already mentioned. Now on account of these processes the nominative 
singular termination of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in W is 
sometimes shortened to ^ and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marltl^i ^^'od Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi it is dropped except in rare 
Instances such as M. and ‘command' H. The Prakrit 

plural terminations and of this case are also dropped everywhere 
for the same reason and we have such forms as S., H., 1 |F^ M. 

G. &o. for the nom. pL and these are the sing, forms also except in 
^ the case of the Sindhi, which has 5 ^, In the Prilkrit the plurals of 
the nominative and accusative cases of all nouns are alike and so are 
they alike in the vernaculars. The analogy came to be extended to the 
singulars also in the Apabhrafiisa and accordingly the singulars of the 
two cases are the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
case made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in ordinary 
grammars? but it has the sense of the dative, or rather of the Sanskrit 
genitive which expresses relation in general Thus we say ifl 
M. ‘ 1 do a -work’, f ^ ^ G., afftsT ^ Wf S., % sjjir 

1*.,% ^ t H., or g? WT SEIT or \% B., g 3 ?,% 
? 0 ,, in which instances etc. are really accusatives and we do not use 
wror, «*rg, wr#:, and qj%, which forms are 

sgenerally referred to the accusative. The masculine nom. and acc. 
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sing, form ill ^ was in tlie Apabliraia^a extended by analogy to tbe 7 
neuter singular also and, tboxigb. tbe peculiar neuter plural termination ■ 
■was preserved, tbe fact shows that in the vernacular speeob of the 
times there was a tendency to forget the distinction between the twa 
genders. Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, 
the Hindi, BangMi and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In 
Gujarlti also nouns ending in ^ have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa | plural of that gender 
exists in the Har^thi Gombined with the preceding into i| as ^55 ‘a 
fruit’ sing., ‘fruits' pi. This neuter pL termination is applied in 
Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi to the pi. of fein^ nouns ending in ^ as in 
Wghts’ H., ‘women’ S. and ii^f ‘words’ P., though the | is 
changed to in the last two cases. The change of the final syllables 
of PiAkrit words resulting from such Sanskrit words as * 

etc. to m by the dropping of the final and leng- 
thening of the penultimate through the force of the general accent on 
the penultimate in some of the modern dialects such as the Mardthi 
and tbe Hindi and to into which the two vowels are combined in 
consequence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujanlti and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly the 
change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns or 
arising from .such Sanskrit words /as been 

changed to in the Mardthi and to i in Gujardti and to in 
some of the dialects of the Mai4thi« This also has been explained. 
The pi. of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
the addition of and may be called augmented nouns, is formed 
by the addition of the Apabhrait^a which being rendered 
emphatic by the nasal sound absorbs the previous ^ or lights and 
thus wo have %^pfor Ap. ^:S|^ 3 ?+i=Skr. ■ Fern, nouns 

in I or I add m as H., fn%¥f} F. This m or ^ represe-nts 

the combination of ^ or ^ with such nouns as being derived 
from In Panjabi after fern, nouns in 3|f the | appears 

distinct, a , 3 a calamity, nom. pL In Sindhi the neuter termina- 
tion is added to the original Prdkrit fern, pL shortened from e|f, as 
‘mares’ nom. pi; ‘murder, ‘murders;’ a ‘woman,’ 
‘women’ nom. pi This last has also like the P. In Mar^th^ 

also it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi when 
respect is intended as This transference of neuter termi- 

nation to the f^m. must have taken place when genders began to be con- 
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fused in tlie Apabliraihsa peiuod. The nom. pL te:^ination of masc. 
nonnSj which in the Pn1.krit was -Bfl, is preseryed by the class of boubb 
we have been consideringj i’. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhiand Gujarfiti; 
while fche ts of the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the 
MarMhi and its dialects and the Hindi and the Fanjibi. When the 
two cases were thoroughly confounded on© can easily see how this 
came to pass, ^ Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the 
terminationsin all th© languages as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhram^a insti\ sing. ^ ’which 
is used after nouns in and the plural f| reduced to In all the 
I modern languages the f of the Apabhranisa forms is dropped. These 
terminations are appended to the old instrumental termination ^ and 
* we have ^ and which are now ordinarily used. These you will see 
are double forms and of such we have ma.ny in the varieus languages, 
Goan., Mill, and Ohit. have ^ for the sing, and the last has f for the 
ph Theloe. Apabhrai^i^a f| from the P8Ii |% and the Ski% 
also used a,g this is peculiar to nouns in % and in old MaiAthi 

it is reduced to' eii after . the augmented nouns in as etc. 

There are instances of the other locative in % such as ■ and 
( ‘you should go in my opinion/ where is hardly 

an instrumental ); but her© evidently the termination ^ is confounded 
with the i|of the instrumental and we have lit, Ht. “by my 

opinion.’’ The dative ^ is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. 

and Pr. But I have not found it in the Jiiane^vari and in its 
place we have in the old poets, which is connected with a similar 
post-po.tition in other languages which will be considered hei'eafter, 
Hone of the minor dialects of the language have anything like it, but 
still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is confounded with 
the corresponding of the fern, and with the locative w and we have 
one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The shortened Apa- 
bhrailnsa form in I is fonnd in old GiijarM. It is confounded with 
that in I the anusvaril being dropped. 

(1 ) spfff OTr% f^?fT 

' The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.’ 

, From the chromde of KanJiadade-p^ahandha 

given- tn the Gujarati Scliooh^aper, 

(2) f 1 

Pmohopdhhydn, the story of Jliranyaha, 
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In this latter, however, there occurs an annsvfira, should which 
be correct, the termination is a remnant of f|. The Gnjarati has also 
the double .instrumental of in pronouns, as acf, ^uf, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations aff, and 

The first is from the pronominal instrumental of the Apa- 
bhrai&^a and Sfr of the Prfikrifc, m and * from the f of the former 
and and 3TI5 from the corresponding Prfikrit. Thefocative pandits 
shortened form I are also preserved, but thej ai-e used after nouns 
in 3 T as in the older dialects, as or ‘he fell into a well.’ 

theold abl. in I with the f dropped and 
the amalgamated with the preceding 3 ? into as ■srfr ‘from a honse’, 
the locative pi. rf asgiff ‘in the house’, the insti-umental pi. as 

fsfi ‘by the hands’ and the locative sing, in as ‘in 

his court.’ The instr. in ^ is also ordinarily used in the form of|f. 

The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in hut theinstrm 
mental % is common. The Bangfili has preserved the former. The 
instrumental also has % though the grammarians do not give it, as-— 
?r'Hsrr w tr% I 

iTR# srfisr rrm ii 
17^ sprl: <fn%^ I 

‘The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 

haste with a desire to catch it.’ 

‘Having heal'd (this) the heart of Bhaimi was oppressed by love.’ 

iiirfsf I? 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in the 

pla,te of tlie sky !* 

The Oriyfi also possesses the loo. in iqf and as in the B. and G 'it 
is confounded with the instr. in the nasal being lost, as ‘in or by 
the hand.’ This dialect has the P.r. abl. in 5 also as ‘from the hand ’ 

The nom. pi. or ? of fern, nouns in srr or | is preserved in the 
MM., Goan, and Chit, as sfivr, I%v 7 l; frr^T, and gigtj; but the 

two latter are derived from the Skr. s^rtfi^tand which are 

nouns ending in 37f. The final 371 , which alone remains after the elision 
of the consonant m, is dropped in consequence of the penultimate accent 
and we have and The sfr or 3 of the plural of the original 
Prfikrit ?7n%a7r37t-3 is also dropped like the Or 3 of ^fi3'3?f-3 in the 
ordinary Marfithi and and, Just as the previous vowel in this 
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last is iengtlieiied in oonse^neiice of tlie accent and tlie resulting form 
is'sjWfj aotlieprevions of and bdng.accented. 

remains and we have and for ffffi'SJff and but in 

the dialects of the Mai^thi in which the eff or ^ of Masc. nouns in the 
sing, is preserved we have etc,; so also is the 

of the fern, preserved and we have fr^ etc. As to unaugmented 

fern, nouns in | or | the final is, of course, dropped bj the penultimate 
accent, hut in the plural it is preserved being accented and the termi- 
nation of the plural which is unaccented is dropped as sing,? 
ts^rpL, Skr.^%, 'creeper’; ^f|ur sing,, pL, Skr. ^sister’; 

sing, , f pi 'aides’; sing., %^f pl.,Skr. etc. As in the dialects 

of the the pi. aff is preserved in GnjarMi; biit there it is trans- 

ferred to thepL of all nouns whatever and the process is going on even 
in our times, being extended to the masc. nouns ending in also, 
which formed their nom* and ace. pi, formerly by adding^ as 
Bing., pi, but now often The SindM also has preserved the 

fern, as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to tern the nom. and aco. pL 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is ^ in M. H. P, S. and 
% in G . 0. and B. 0. has also. The ^ of the latter is another form 
of the nom. to he traced perhaps to the old Magadhi nom. sing, as in 
for Skr. The correlative is in M. and H. and ^ in 

G. and in P. S. and in B. and 0. The Hindi has fjlf also. The ?ff 
is the old Pr. nom. sing.; but the oblique base in P. S. B. & 0. is the 
old The base of the interrogative pronoun is ^ as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H,, P. and qffor G, M. and % 
0. and B. — also 0. The and its varieties are to be traced to the 
Pr. which stands for the Skr. jsf:. The near demonstrative 
is or in H. P. nom. sing, which is also pronounced in other ways; 
and the nom. pL is%. The first is to be referred to the Ap. iTfl, Pr. 
i|#r> Skr. s; and the latter to Ap, The of the Skr. is 

generalised in this language and is to be found in all the cases of the 
pronoun. Hence is the nom. pi The G. has M, fif m., iff fern,, | 
n., — dial, ff-f-flfforthenom, sing., and the regular | m.^ffem. fin. for 
the pL; 0 has i|ff, |i| nom. sing., and B, tqr all of which are from the 
Ap, or The general obi base is or f in M., tqr G., % or ff S., 
and I in the rest, the origin of which is the same, M. however, being 
referred to the Ap. which is the genei’alised form of 1 ^: 11 ;. The 
, .distant demonstrative has ^ for its base. The nom. sing, in 31. is 
, in P. 5|, S. % and ^ and B. ^ for both. Tho S, has g; also for 
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the sing., Gr. has ^or the sing, and its usual for the pi. All 

these are to be derived from the Ap. ^ nom.and aec. pi., traced to 
of the Skr. pronoun The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun. 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. is aiiid Chit. 
% both of which are to be traced to the Ap. ace. instr. andloc, iTf, Pr. :R^f 5 
Skr. i|:^ and The Goan, has the G. old H. dialects |f, i, 
the Dogar dialect of the P. ft, which are all from the Ap. ft 
to be traced to the Sfa. the ^ of which is, jou 

will rememher, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect 
was freely used as the G. ^ is at present. The SindM 

and ^ are further corruptions of these. H. P. have also if like the 
Chit. the origin of both being the same. The B. & 0. have Sfanct^ 
which may be traced to the Ap. ahl. and gen, sing. but I should 
prefer considering the f of the Ap, and M. forms to be changed to ^ 
in consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and 0. for the ^ sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi of this pronoun in M. is . dial. ? B. ^11%, which is 
the same as the Ap. traced by m© to the Skr. The G. 

and the 0« ar© from the usual Ap. and Pr. form from 

generalised from the usual Skr. liase by false analogy. * In ff 
is changed to as it often is. The H. fn is this ^ but the asph 
ration is transferred to the initial af and the If to which it is attached 
in the older and the other dialect is left free. The tei^mination It is 
also dropped. The S. and F, have Skr. is sometimes changed 
in the Pxv to in the M%adhi and Mah. from locativej but in the 
written Prdki?its that have been handed down to us the of • 
is not found corrupted to It majs however, have been so in some 
part of the country. The second person sing, is ff in all the languages 
ejccept B. which has The H. has if also. Of these <f is the same as 
the Ap. gf, the f of this dialect being as you know dropped through-^ 
out; and gf and If are transferred from the instnimeBtal. The pi. 

9^ in M, from the Ap. similar to and the B. gi% is 
softened from this. The G: has Softened from g^ the 

being changed to W by a peculiarity of the Gujarto, which 
has been fully noticed in the last lecture. In the 0. g|f the 

* Ml*. BcaioeK tvaoes tliem to Ap., >Skr., h\xt Buch forms do not exiatr 

Prof. LaMKOn to whom he referw only conjeotureH to account for bub 

is dearly derived from whk;h o.xi,st8 even in Skr. TJic readin" ' 

the [jaBsage from KramadiRvara given by haHson is liUeHtiouable* Heiuachat 
distinctly and the form occtirs in miuiy versesf 
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final ^ is dropped and a softened form of tMs is tfie Hindi The P. 
has to be derived from or in the same way as , from 

The S. has tr|, m€u ^if and In ■ 

W8 have the ^ to which ^ is rednced as in G. and the 3^ of analysed 
into its lahiai and nasal elements. The other three are softened forms 
of this same, and in the rest the initial H is dropped as we have seen 
it dropped in, the Pr. in the bases for for for 

and ^55^1 for both of which exist in that dialect. 

The Skr. conjngational distinction is, yon will remember, lost in 
the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the seTeral 
classes are preserved and made parts of the roots themselves. [N‘ow 
those roots so augmented have descended to the vernacnlars. Thus we 
have old M. G. ‘to fear’ from the Skr. of the 3rd class; M. 
Gr. * to understand’, M. ‘to be cooked.’ S. ‘to throw,’ M. G. 
H.,etc. ‘to dance,’ M. G. ‘to he born’, f^qirM. G. ‘to i^ue forth’, ^ 
M. ‘to fight,’ M, G. ‘to be maddened’ and old M, G, ‘to be 
sad’ from the Skr.f^sq, all. 

belonging to the 4th class; or ^ H, S. B. P. 0. from Skr. ??or of 
the 5th; M.G, H. P. etc. ‘to know’, B. 0. ‘to buy’ and S. 
‘to take’ from the Skr. 'STRf, and of the 9th class. We have 
roots also in the forn\swhich thGy have in the second and sixth classes, as 
?|| and m froo 2 . and qf of the 2nd and gs:, M. . 

S., ( Skr. ) also Slurs’ ‘ to cut,’ from the 6th. 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Mari/thi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the 

Piitnre, is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption 

similar to those of the Present and yon will remembei’, that 
the diference between the two tenses consisted in the inter*' 
ealatory afterwards dissolved into f%, and thence softened 
to which having dropped its f in the vernaculars melted 
away and another sign had to be added to the Present forms to indicate 
the Putnre. The Present was used in old MarAtht and is used even at 
present in poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habi« 

tual sense. It has a potential signification in some oases as %| 

W «r!^- 1^1 tb^ Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the forms 
of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in conjunction 
with it as I The Brajbhasha agrees with the Cf. in this respect 

■.and adds its ff as ^ ft In the H. P. and S. it signifies potentia- 
, lity only; and in the last ifr maso., '4t fem. are added to the forms to 
denote -present time. # is the past part, of the root from 
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Skr. t%«RT, Pt. f^3?, which means ‘become’ in Sindh i. The old Hindi 
or Bx'aj poets use this tense in the present also. In all these langua- 
ges, however, the old Present tense of the auxiliary stj? or 

indicates present time alone. 

B. 0. preserve tMs tense in tlie old sense througlionb/ M. kis 
two forms of this old Present:— 


Ist 


SR#: 


m 

2nd 





3rd 






■ In poetry we have m and f% for and ^ as— 'y ' 

■Birimr I ii 

JUn.L 112. 

JMn.nLl62. 

The termination f of the first; person sing, is derived from the 
Br. f %5 ii; being simply converted into an annsv^ra, u e., when 
pronoxinced without closing the lips becomes In the same way the 
Pr. ^ of the pi. becomes The 2nd per. sing. remains unaltered, 
\ but in ordine'ry usage the final | is dropped in consequence of the 

^ usual accent on the penultimate. The f of the Pr. pi. loses its 

aspiration as we have found it to have done in the cases and thus we 
have The 3rd per. sing, termination is the same as in Pr. 

vi:s. The pL has lost its nasal and in ourrant MarUthi the f also . on 
account of the penultimate accent. In the other set the Srd per. sing, 
termination is tl, the same as in Pr., and to bo traced to the Skr. % of 
the .Mill. In the Fx"4k]It there is no .Atmanepada termination for the 
1st pers. sing., but still we have it here. This vowel is inserted before 
all the consonantal termiimtions of the present tense of the verb 
W 0 have also | in ^rid tliough it has no place in the Pr. 

This is probably due to the tx^anslerence of the final fin and 

to the penultimate syllable. The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. 
set of forms, is used for tr«an si tive verbs and the second or Atmanepada 
for those that are intonsitive and some that are transitive but denote 
a sort of x^efiexive action as ^to I'eadVRf^ *to leamfi, T.o speak’, 
-f To tell‘, etc. The Obit, has both the padas and the of the Attn,, 

is confined to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root as ^f% but ^ lETtor 
In the Mill we have and in the Gban. long for as 'qmi 
' and the final ^ being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi 
termination is which is traneferred from the corresponding 3rd or 
is a remnant of the Pr, f Rf and the vowels of the first pars, form 
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vyiddhi diptliongs •witk the preceding base in both the padas as iff 
*I do\ or ‘I used to do’, aTFfif mti ^we do’ oii'nsed to do,’^ The Goan, and 
Chit, however, have the first pars, singe Atm. in also. The Atm. 
is not nsed for roots ending in other vowels than 3 |, though they may 
be intransitive as tiff, etc., and in this particular the Maraih! 
remarkably, agrees with the old Pr. 

0, & B. have the following forms for the present. 

■ . 0 .-- ' 

5 .^^ mmm 
. , %mw^ 

These also are from the Pr. forms. 

1st pers, pL and B. of the sing, also, i. e., 


E. 

0. has lost the nasal of the 
it has one same form for 


both. 0. has lost the 5^ of the 2nd pers. sing, and has ^ in its place. 
The pL of both is prononnced eff being broad like that to which 
^ even of Skr. words is rednced in ordinary ntterancje by tbe speakers 
of these langnages. This form is the same as the M. from the 
Pr. 0. has preserved the 3rd pers. pi intaetj B. has lost 
the H and ' 


The other languages have: * 

' V'' 

';'V tm: ' 

trnMm 

S. Intr. - 


; f m 






Tr. 


ar# Wiflag-C 
■wfr JTlftafl-# 

p. 


1^: 


Ito 

a?# 


■ . :f#r ' ' 



§% 



3? 


These vriddhi forms appear to he due to the penultimate ^ being pronoun<‘ed 
long throngli the accent according to the usual rule and by tbe combination of f or 
H with it; HO that the combined sound is ’W? and AVlion the lengthened B-T 
: becomes BTf it overpowers the final | and this latter is dropped and we have 
■ % ^ Chit, or ffW TO Ctean. ‘I do or used to do’, just as in horse’ tlje 

penulthimte is lengthened into and the final ^ is dropped and wo liave 
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The and Srd person sing, and pi are deriTed direcily. 

from those in Ap, The f of being dropped as usual;, the, 

forms are and when the vowels are combined we hare 

The G, P« and S. forms are exactly similar} ' the only diiferenc© 
consisfcing in the nasal of the 3 rd. pers. pi which has been' elided in 
the first as is done in the instrumental singular. The P, and S. uf andn 
must be referred to of the Pr. since the Ap. possessed the Pr. forms 
as well as the' new ones. In old G* Mss. it is usual to write the f a.nd.H 
of these form.s separately. The G. & H. first pers* sing. ^ is from the 
Ap while the ^ of the F. aud the S. is to be traced rather 

to the of the Pr, than to this # as that of the in the OMt. and Goan, 

by the elision of 5 and the lengthening of the preceding vowei There 
are instances of this change given in the Pr, as we have seen. The 
S. ^ of the 1st pers. pi is the same as that in M. & 0, and to be 
derived from the Ap. I'and the Pr, jf. The ^ of .the Hindi 1st per, pi 
is brought over from the Srd person and this transference was faci« 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the Ap. 
both and # ©xist, when in a later stage of tlie language the letter 
was appropriated and fixed for the eing* tho former was adopted 
for the pi and changed to f which became ^ by amalgaina- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this and 
interposed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that 
in the S. llfi- Th© S. like the M. inserts . before the iermna- 
txona in the ease of transitive vimbs, as in the forms of mx giTon above 
and does not when the verbs are intransitive orrefiexiva as. and 
The forms of th© Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. Thus in 
' T.ulstdiis’B R4mllyana we haves— 

3rd per. sing* ^ 

!as ^ it? * rag sipt jri? i 

BMa-K. 

. 'But Sainbhuis word is not falsa. 

Everybody kiiowB Siva to be onmiBcient’* 

»Tgr fif uf ?c?t i w m% !Knr »!st « 

' Sundar«K« 

. * An evil spirit dwells in the sea^ and having reco.ursa to 'deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the skyf 
Srd par. pi ^ 

. BMa-K., 

*Good men like .swans admit merit like milk leaving off the watery 
pollution* 
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sjr:? TOiCn 3TW u 

BMa-K. 

‘Those men and women that listen to the adrice of Ndrada become 
beggars haying abandoned their homes.’ 

2nd per. ph: 

qs’Cf eEtscor ?iq vrrfi I 

BMa-K. 

‘For what reason do yon go through excessive anstoi'ities P’ 

ram 

BMa-K. 

do yoii wander alone in the forest ?’ 

Isti pel’s, sing.? 

dred d=dd d t t d# md df# f II 

BMa-K. 

'I shall not neglect the advice of N4rada and shall iiot be afraid 
even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes desolated ).’ 

,1st pei’s. pL: ; 

dtd ’Sdf dd 55l| I dilt ^«K Ifll II 

BMa-K. 

^ Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind j [we] nerrate the 
pleasing stoiy of E^ma,’ 

Another reading is which is sing, and the sense is ‘I narrated 
The old 2nd pers. sing, in |% is met with thus:-— 

HdS| dTI% f ft w ^ 

Wtd ?rdd mdd TOW ifnl idi? II 

Ay.-K. 

* 1 charge thee in the name of Bharataj tell me the truth laying 
aside all insincerity. On the beoasion of joy thon art gloomy; explain 
to me the reason.’ 

There are also specimens of the .Itm,; 

w 

BMa.-K. 

* Sees Baghupati here and there. ’ 

^ m m sfiffft I fdl w fii 31^# II 

. . ■ BMa.-K. ' ; 

‘ If now yon are amorous towards the Sati ( PMvati ) the way of 
devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result.’ 

. ' ‘dt TOf raft i 

BMa.-K. 

• , ‘ He goes having Sat on the bull.’ , 
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And it appears that the ^ of the Present is used after yerba of the 
same kind as in Mai^tht The to wel ^ of the 3rd pens, sing, does 
not become as in the modexm Hindi and other, where the distinotion 
between the two padas is lost, but retains its original form as in 

( 3T| M 1# ^ 'when she went near. MaheBa 

smiling asked her how she fared',) 


The Marathi, Orija, and the BangMi have preserved the Tmpei'ative 
mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., the rest being 
taken over from the old pi'esent or the modem Potential. 



M. 



a 

B. 

1st 




^5% 


2nd 

ep:-€ 





3rd 


; 

m 




« 



or 



In the 1st 

per. sing. 

the g of the Pr, is changed to # in M. i* c. 


^ has lost its labial element as in the Present. 0. and B. have got the 
form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. The iff of the pi. is 
similarly changed to # and is also shortened or resolved into The 
B. has the same form as the sing. The 2nd pers. sing, in M. has the 
form without the termination as in the Fr, the other made up by 
adding f corresponds to that in the Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransi- 
tive and reflexive roots have ^ instead of f which form is also found 
in .the Ap.. as Wft,: fei:, : :Tho :0. and B, ' .do '.not possess these 
terminations but the latter has w which is to be traced to the Pr, 
The pi. is the same as in the Pr, the f having left its trace in the 
lengthening of the vowel. The 0. and B, is also really pro- 
nounced broadly cfkfi and the latter retains f unchanged also. Tbe 3rd 
per. sing, termination H of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preced- 
ing vow^el into eff in M. and ^ in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes 
^ for The ^ of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with It is to foe com- 
pared with Such M. expressions as ^ f%. The 0. preserves the Sx^d 
per. pL unchanged but in the optional form the final ^ is dropped. 
M. and B. have transferred the characteristic ^ to the preceding 
syllable and the former has dropped the nasal and the latter the In 
M. the ^ is as in the sing, changed to e|l but in some cases it is pi’e- 
served and we have such forms as etc. Wo find instances 

in which the ^ preserves its place after tf as in the 0. Thus in 
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I I I 

«rfr m I t! I— 225 

^Tliesa OB tlieir part may do an HBwelooime tiling, just bere and 
now kill ns Mt we skonld not tkinlc of doing injury.’ 

: H.P.and G.kave ^ fortke Bmg. as in the aboTe; and'^f pL the 
Bame as that of the Present which itself is from the Ap. the 
characteristic Impor ^ being attached to the | of the Pr. and even 
in the Pr. and M. B. and 0. 2nd per, pi is the same as in the Present. 
The F. has also the form in |v The Sindhi Imperative 2 b( 1 per. sing, 
of intransitiTe and reflexive verbs ends in ^ as fg and of transitive 
verbs and a few others in % as The ^ occurs in the Ap. along 
with the I and ^ already noticed. Though Modexm Hindi has lost 
the Imperative forms for other persons than the second, old Hindi 
poets use them; and for the second per. sing, also they have the Ap, 
form in | preserved in S. and M. Thus TuiBidi.s:— • 
;2ndperS.':SiBg. ■ ■ ; ,SI1 , 

in? ^ 

*The lord said to Hanumanta, ‘‘Assiim© the form of a. boy and go, 
to the city of Ayodhya.” ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The 2nd per s. pi is the same as that of Present which prevails in 
all the languages from the Pr. downwards. 

‘‘Having gone to PErvati examine her devotion.’^ 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in e|i or ^ as in the M. & 0. 

; ' — Beharilfila. 

“May that polished BMh4 remove my worldly distress.’^ 

^ 1— Tuls. B. 

“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pi has | which is an Ap. form found in some of 
Hemachandra’s quotations. The f has been introduced simply to dis« 
tingnish it from the sing. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires,’’ 
The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it; but in such a construction as the following 
the M. would have the imperative. 

. ^ I toI i%h?: srII jtii h 

; ■ .“The Sati having got Shiva’s permission wentj and was thinking 
what deception to use,” 
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The pL also must be the same. Old G, has also the Imper. fornis 
..in. f and ^ as: — - 

'Pf TrHisrrs I frfif i%#t II 

‘The emperor ashed this matter *diow is Gaja-nit ^ 

I mm^. it 

u|£ declare war against Qajai4t send an armj with mo.*’ 

The G, and vS. have another form for the 2nd per. of the lmpe7\; 
the tej^minations of this are S,, % G. for the sing, and |5fif and ’‘jfi' 

for the pi. The H, has # and for roots ending in | and and f % and 

for the rest. The P. and B. liave |sfif for the pL and in the former 
the singular is confounded with the usixal | termination. In M, such 
form is not now oi’dinarilj used. In addresses on letters, however, 
such expressions as and these forms are found 

in the works of the old Marathi poets. Thus in Jh^nes'vari: — > 

gra I w 3TIW 

I JR in^ I sr sir% is 1—213 

‘ This mj mind can not think of doing even in a dream that I 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.* 

mk fit i m wrw m ii ix— l. , , 

® Give youraditention alone and qualify yourself for all happiness.* 

f gqsff^ I II 

, % 1 .rtf w 

I # li I*’48-44}. .. 

*‘The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
(you should) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy thing, 
the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious things,* 

• , 3|f!ir i 

* Give attention nowj I ■will speak what you make me speak.* 

These forms have been traced by Dr, Trump in his Sindhi Gx»am- 
mar to the Pr. base in used in the Present, Imperative and Future 
and derived by Lassen from the Present and by me from the Potential; 
and so far as the form in the S. and G. is concerned there is no objec- 
tion. But these forms are in the vernacularB used when respect for 
the person spoken to is intended and the Potential as distinguished 
from the Imperative is by no means more respectful in Skr. The IL 
forms are not assigned each to each number but both of them are 
used in the sing, or pi. and its ^ can by no means be derived from 
for though the contrary process the cliati ging of to: is common 
there is bo far as I am aware no single well established instance of 
the other. In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of 
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the 3rd pera. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation, , Tie second 
pers. of the active Imper* is the least respectful since there is a direct 
reference in that voice to the agent and snch a reference to great men 
is regarded as improper or in the case of others not courteous. The 
3 rd pens, with th© uom, is more so; because the reference is 

indirect but the most respectful construction is the Passive as it does 
not point to the agent at all but to the thing done by him. Thus the ^ 
in these forms is from the of the passive and th© Hindi from |3^’ 
which is the other corruption of that termination in the Pr. The M. 
^ 1 # corresponds to Skr. the Imper. 3rd pers, sing, termination 

in that language being corresponds to of the Present and 

the potential sense may be attributed to the fact that the whole tense 
has assumed that sense in the vernaculars. The agent may, if the 
forms are passive, be any person and any number sinca it does not 
agree with the verb; and this explains the Hindi usage. But as 
generally in solicitation the person addressed is the second pers. 
thongh he is referred to indirectly and is, when cases are used, put in 
th© instr. as in the JhS.n 8 s'Yari: — 

q'ril't I : ' : 

*‘He said to Drona, everything should be looked alter by you.” 

These foz'ms become in the G, & S. identified with the eeconcl and 
easily because one of the terminations happens to be the same as 
that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages and got confused 
with the other Pr. Potential forms in wherefore we find in the S. 
the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, terminations ^ and ^ applied to the base as 
1 ^ 11 % ‘ become \ ‘ hear. ’ This confusion extended to the Hindi 

also since to roots in | or ^ it appends ^ and for the Potential 
increment is given in the Pr. to roots ending in elf etc, a', e. 

any vowel except In the progress of a language confusion is natural 
and frequently observable. This double etymology explains all the 
facts of the case; while if we coniine ourselves to one some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment | in the Present before the consonantal ter- 
minations as ^pET, and the other takes 1 ? or ^ as The 

Imper. 2 nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding 5 in old or 
poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding ij. The former takes % in 
. the Puture necessarily in the 1 st and 3 rd pers, sing, as and 

optmiiaHy in some others as or This 

option is extended even to the Present or and the past par- 
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ticiple dr in tiie present participle these verbs 

necessarity take % m . The latter class takes t| in the Fntnre 

1st and 3rd pers. sing, and the option in the last is not allowed, ^ being 
added in all, including the pi*esent part., as not 

T%^WF iiot and so that this class must have i| 

in some cases and ^ in the rest. The Sindhi has a similar distinc- 
tion. Those roots that take I before the termination of the Pres, as 
** I do” form their Imper. 2nd pers, sing, in | and insert this in 
the present part, as while the rest do not add this as f 1st 

pers. sing., f^?ff pres. part., and take ^in the Imper. sing., Imper. 
2nd pars, sing. We thus see that we have | in the one case and opposed 
to it are the vowels and ^ in the other. The former is a charac- 
teristic of the transitive or the non-reflexive natnre of a root while 
the latter of the opposite. Why should it be so ? The vowels | and 
form the distinctive marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. 
A conscionsness of this and of the diflerence between Parasm. roots 
and Atm. roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases; and the 
base itself of the roots is made to end in them. Butin the Prakrits 
and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of the roots 

etc.) has an imperative signification. Hence the newly coxisti- 
tnted bases and also came to have an imper. sense. How 
these are the forms of the Imper. not only in our languages but the 
old Apabhrains'a also; hence the process I mention must have been 
gone through even then. This is a better explanation of the Ap. forms 
than deriving them both from fl, especially since this is a dialect so 
prone to bring in f even when it can not be had, that it is not likely 
to I’eject an already existing one. Yon will thns see how subtle the 
operation o'f the law of analogy is in the development of a language. 
Now as regards the Ap. form ^ we see that we have it in Sindbi 
where the other languages have Af, so that it IB the old inorganic ^ 
which prevails so much in the Ap, And we have seen that | is used 
in many more gramif^atical forms in M. than ^, whilst instead ot it in 
other places and in tte Sindhi in all but the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, we 
have so that % is made the distinctive mark of the Parasm. chara,c« 
ter of a root while its absence or the insertion of ^ indicates the 
Atm, character. 

The third Skr. tense preserved^ by the Prakrits is the ^Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujax’ati, Thus, 
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Tlie ^ of these forms is the old Skr. corrupted to ^ in the 
S'anr, and H the Ap. From the Skr. do-wn wards the terminations of 
the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in the G. ive hiid in the 2nd and Srd pers. 
the terminations i| and of the G. Present attached to e. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been partially 
lost; -wherefore in 1st pers. we have not for the sing, correspond- 
ing to and corresponding to But G. has derived its 

1st pers, pL directly from the Skr. or Ap, pi. or and 

the sing. from wliich, you will remember, was an optional 
S^aur, form in addition to the nasal being dropped according 

to the usual Guj. rule. We have these forms in the BraJ-Bh^shil 
but the ^ is corrupted to % as it very often is. Thus, 

Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the e|f of the Pres. Braj as in 

unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It may 
be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the Pr. which 
have g instead of but you will have observed that there we have {| 
as in and here ^ which represents the S'aur. and Apbr. The 

old Future occurs in Tulsid^sa’s Banul 

3rd pers sing. f^F m 

siwJrFi n 

“Dear, leave off all an:^iety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good.’’ 

If the dot on f| is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing. 

3rd pers. pL ffell I 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the wox^ds of (this) 
child with attention.’^ 

and pers. pi. SKf?r tfif I f f%?f iR fWrR 'ST^fTfl « 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth; for, hearing, at my 
stupidity you willlaugh.” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbi\ Present are 
appended to the f derived from ^ but the following are three 
instances of the BraJ form occurring in the same work. 
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; Igipem pl ' M ^ ^ ^ ^ t Wlf tl 

“Then I will enter thy month] I tell yon the truth, let me go 
mother.’* 

Srd pers. pi, f ^ #§ mt I m wPl 11 

‘^They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will erosg 
the ocean of life without trouble,” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
187S, Mr, Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the earliest 
Hindi poet Ghand^ ■which are exactly similar to those in the Braj and, 
misled by the latter park%% f! etc, which resemble those of or 
go greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic Future of the Str, 
etc. But this Future is in the first place rarely used in 
Skr. and altogether discarded hy the P41i and not a trace of it is to he 
found in any ol: the numerous Prakrits. Besides if we derive these 
forms from the Periphrastic Future we must have in the 3rd pers, 
such forms as and And the old forms which 

Tulsidas uses of the type of from which evidently the others 

are derived, will remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that 
this derivation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which 
we gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. The 
resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be forgotten. 

Past time is in all the vernaculars expressed by means of the 
past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, as you 
will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle is in the older 
languages passive in the case of transitive verbs generally and active 
■when the verb is intransitive and also in the eases of some transitive 
verbs such as etc. This rule is strictly observed in most of 

the modern dialects and hence in the past tense we have generally no 
active voice when the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the 
older languages, put in the instr,, thus in H. 

M. mmiiM differ. all these sentences the , last ; words 
are past participles and they agree with the objecfc in the hTom. case 
in number, gender and person. In the 0. and B., however, all dis- 
tinction between gender, number and person being lost the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages and to some 
extent in Marathi this participle is made the base of the regular 
verbal forms] wherefore I shall have to this point again, 
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Tlie Hindi participle ends in ^ wHcli of course is the same termuia- 
tion as in Pr., thus Skr, Pr. IT^ the consonant feeing elided, and 
with the connecting 3 ^, s|i|. Wien angmented by tia addition of ^ 
in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and also in this it is 
Tpii the ^ alone of the % feeing left. In the feminine the angmented 
form is i|?ff and where this is not inserted it is 1 ||. By adding this 
atigmented form vWT to any root “whatever the Hindi past participle is 
formed as q^f etc* An euphonic ^ interyenes when the root 
ends in a vowel as f|qr, qifqf etc. , Similar to . this is the B.:. and 0. 
past participle as in B., %fr 0. The S. termination 

is and the P. as from ^to be awake/ from 

q?i^ *to remain/ 'gone*, 'sent/ the nom. termination ^ and 

the augment ^ for qc being left out of consideration it is reduced to 
|3?. The G. has qf and the Braj ^ as in *tept’ from 

qi# ‘told’ from 5 where also the ^ feeing dropped the termina- 
tion is i.e. hastily prononneed. These languages therefore preserve 
the old termination with the augment 5 prefixed to it as in the Pr., as 
etc. Some of the vernacnlars and notably the Sindhi* 
have also inherited from the Pr. readymade Tadbhava forms of the 


past passive participles as, 




s. 

Pr. 

Sbr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 




m 


Wr 


itJ 

1^1 , 

m 


sssgs, 



..... mt . 


Sf5^ 




■ V ■ 


S'anr. fcTS 



, # ■ ■ 

Hindi also possesses 

a few. 

flSf 

t’lgj 

,' ■ !%!! 

v^- 







[g being 

elided.] 

ssr 

g|t 



% 

xrflss 



1^: . . 

But these participles are 


fir 


mad© 

th© bases of verbal 


fid 


forms; 

the infinitives bomu’ 

ni( 


F- 

, %qrana%qr*-. ■ 









The Sindiu seems to have made up the forms of a few roots on 
the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as from 
Skr. nw, Pr. drunk, done; (P. has this also); but 

gome of these may be modern Tadbhavas, MarS-thi does not possess 
this form and past tens© is expressed in that lapguag© by a form end*’ 
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ing in TMa is adjectival in nature and passiye in tke case of 

transitive verbs and active in tbat of intransitive or reflexive verbs. 
It is in ©very respect then like tb© Skr. and Pr. past participle preserve 
©d in tb© other dialects. But here we have ^ (^) for the ^ (^f) of 
those. This ^ has been traced to the Skr. H; but since in the Mah§j« 
ri,shtri or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its w only it must 
be derived from the S^anr, ^ which often becomes ^ and ^ is frequently 
confounded with X and ^ as we have seen. In Sindhi Skt*. 5 is always 
^ as % ‘give’ from and ftsjf etc. Similarly even ' in the 

Pralq.it period such a change must have taken place in several words,' 
for instance, the Skr. in and in some of the succeeding 

numerals becomes in the PMi but is changed to ^ in the Pr. which 
shows that ^ must have become ^ before it assumed the form of ^ 
is interchanged with m even in Skr. as or gffoSf?[r 5 and in the 

Pr. and modern dialects we have for or for Skr. 

for etc. Bo that this etymology is possiblej but I sball 
presently show to you that it is not to the S'aur. that w© should first 
look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially in cases when it 
stands alone. That the Marathi only should exhibit these consonantal 
changes in the past participle and none of the other sister dialects 
and that no instance of the intermediate step between the S^aur. 5 and 
“the M. 5^ should be found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar 
cases goes a great way against this derivation. The Mar4thi past 
participle in #} ^ I think, of the same nature as similar parti- 
ciples in the other cognate languages ending in that termination. We 
have in. G\ besides and and in S, besides: 

and and Thei^e is a little difference in the sense but 

both are promiscuously used in ordinary usage'. B. and 0. form their 
Preterite with this participle as the base as B. 

‘Gopal told us;’ 0. T wrote with a pen.’ It is also 

used as an adjective as ‘the past day’, ‘the fallen tree.’ 

Though it does not occur in high Bind! and is not given in the 
grammars of the languages the lowei" olasseB of the Hindi population 
use this participle very commonly as H. ‘sold’, ‘gone’; and it 
is also found in the works of Kabira though I have not seen it in 
Tulsidasa’s R^m%an which is accounted for by the fact that Kabira 
was a Sbldra himself and consequently belonged to those classes which 
use it at the present day. Thus:— 

sfiir wrrC? I ^ 

EamUyan II-^' ■ 
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“Then Brahm^ asked his mothei’; ‘Who is thy hnshand and 
whose wife art thon !’ ” 

Rnan i ^rsilf ^ ii 

— Eam%aii'V«7« 

* 'Ib all the four ages holy men coBstriieted ways but they did mot 
know that the handle they had tied had given way or was torn 

Now in the Sindhi participles B is a termination appended to 
other or old participles; as and with the suffix ^ hecome 
and The GuJarUt! ones are of the same nature; in 

^ is the suffix and ^ is the original participle in or ?! or or 
which is changed to % as ^ often is* Even in Marathi the forms 
Jm, in the minor dialecis, 

etc. ^ represents 3|?f (Pr. Jfw* Skr. ?|W); (Pr. Skr. fH)5 
mim (Pr. Skr. mtm); Skr* mm); %, m (Pr. 

35W); and so om In the B. too we have 

which are just like the Marlth! forms and are to be explained 
in the same way. In old Marathi we similarly find this ^ appended to 
real past participles. In an old inscription dated S' aka 1128isssl206A.D,j 
the latter portion of which is in the Mar4thi of the time and being so 
was difficult to decipher; there occurs the expression ^given 

to a monastery’ in which we see that is appended to which is 
the same as the old PMi and Pr. participle f^tror of the root In Skr, 
a great many roots formed their participles by adding ^ instead of 
ff and we find several of these and others foimed on the analogy of 
these in old Hindi and Mar4thi poetry. In the works of Tulsidas^ 
Kabira, Chanda and others ^done’, ^taken/ ^known’j 

^given* and such others occur, 

HR! arim « 

'Tke sage worsliipped Hm in several Tvays, praised kim and 
gave him a blessing.” 

In the MarAtM poets we have added to ^ as Jn^n,; 

^ ^ I 

‘Both these dreadful noises mingled together*’ 
mm I i 

‘The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.’’ 

EkamUha, 

* Ban towards Bharma or virtue,’ 
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^Healing tMSj Govinda smiled*’ 

BfHkmini SyayamYara* 

In tlie following is applied to old^Tadbliava participles:— 

i ^?r®f I % 1?R!! I JiJT nr sirr#i# \ ir'nitnqi ii 

— Jfian, V--47. 

® ‘Because wlien he slept on tbe bed of delusion be enjoyed tbe 
pleasnres of a dream and tben awoke when tbe snn of knowledge 
rose.’ 

‘Went in wliere tke lord of tke world S^ri Erisbna was.’ 

Here and are from ^ and Pr.^ and 

SHU and to these ^ is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which is added to past Tatsama or later Tadhhava parti- 
ciples such as and in the language of the 

day we have HIPIHS, and one or two others. In the 

Jnanes^vari we have also such forms as ‘excited’, ‘slept,’ 

and where the ^ represents the or of the old participle 

resembling in this respect the Guj. When the sf or of 

the old participle became too weat to be expi^essive this form with 
the suiEx ^ attached was oftener used and gradually supplanted the 
other; and ^ came in the course of time to be regarded as the past 
participle termination. Hence it is applied to roots directly without 
the intervention of the old that we have in and in 

low Hindi also it is applied in the same way. The original participle 
was mostly used px*edicatively as it is in classical Bkr, also, and this ^ 
was attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be predicatively 
used; and it is now so iised in M., G., S. and H. In M. however when 
it was put to this purpose it drove out the old one and its own attri- 
butive sense became faint, tbougli even now it is not entirely lost as 
in such instances as ' There is no remedy against 

the thing that has already taken place.’ Then another ^ came 
to be attached to it to adapt it for attributive use and thus we 
have now in M. the form etc. with a double This ^ 

ie to be traced to the Pr. or which according to Hemachandra 
is applied in the sense of Bhdm i, e. being the thing signified by 
the base m • These two words are in M. or 

and 'mt0' or in which instances we see that the initial f or ^ 
of the suffix is optionally dropped. Oxv according to other writers 
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quoted “by our grarauiarians is also used. And in works 

sueli as tko Gauilavadlia and in tlie Bliaga'?ati we find tliese suffixes 
frequently used. These are generally a.pplied to all Bases; but ^ is 
another termination wliicli is i^ostrictecl to certain nouns such as 
^^nirom which we have etc. In Skr. 

also this suffix has a pretty wide range as Fan. V. 2“-96, 

<3tc, V. 2-97. V. 2-98, ¥. 2-99, 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its sf in M. as 
in G. 'doing,’ ‘^ascending,’ in IL, and 

ill B. as while the 0. has preserved it as 

The S. and P. have presexwed the S'aur. form which has ^ instead of 
find the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the latter 
has dropped it after roots in ^ as S, TOKb F, ^writing’ 

but * going,’ ‘becoming;’ this participle is msed as in the Pr, in 
the sense of Skr. Conditional equivalent to the English Pluperfect Oon* 
ditional, as M. ‘if he had done it, it would have become, ’ 

G. % #t «ltrT; B. t tri% sK^?f fTf; ‘if He liad 

told you, you -would not have believed;’ 0. ^ 55PT 

ST ‘if the sun had arisen the darkness would not have remaixied’; 

H. mm ‘if I had told he would not have 
listened to my words;’ S. qrf^r^T^ s? ‘if he had not been swim^ 
tning,’ ^ Hf I were to send.’ 

The absolutive in M« is formed by adding the teritiination as 
the same as the Maharashtri 3%0T. Varaimchi, you will remember, 
gives this termination only, but Hemachandra adds moxo. The G\ 
has % the same as the Ap. % and Pr. Ste g and from the Ap. 
s?f% or the Vedic Skr. or the % of ^ may be the same as 
the pai*ticle % which means ‘and’ added to The Sindh! has | for 
intransitive and reflexive roots and for transitive anS another 
or ^ for both as ‘having heard,’ i|t% ‘having beaten’ and or 
iTiqf- The first is the same as the G. but in the of the transitive roots 
the 3T of the original seems to be preserved and this termination 
added to the root with the Pai^asm. sign. Thus we have first iTf^f 
and then, or ^ being added, we have whereupon the -q with 
the preceding f becomes q and we have The last is the same as 
the of the Ap. traced to the infinitive which, you will remember, is 
oonfounded with the absolutive. The H. drops the % of this form and 
the original x’ooi as m etc. is used in the sense of the Absol. but 
; to make the sense distinct ^ or ^ is added, as cf , ^1;% 
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or Of these % is a real ahsolutiye derived from the S'aar, 
and is the same as i. e. the nsnal form of it» hTow when one 
form is felt to be not distinct enough it is usual in our languages to 
add anotiier to it of the same nature. You have instances of this 
process in the PMi double genitive and in tbe instr. if and sff 
of some of our vernaculars. P. agrees with the H. In H., however, tha 
% is pronounced bj a great many people. It is also found in the old 
poets and in the Brajabh^sh^. The absolutive always ends in this vowel 
as though often % the same as H. % is added as 

etc. The 0, also has | as and the B. has | or or as |f%, 
or having seen’. In the last the ^ of the oiiginal is preserve 
ed and lengthened and the ^ is euphonic. 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as ^ 

study.’ The form in the Pr. is but the 
augment | is lost in M. O. also has it, but its jise is somewhat like 
that of the Absolutive 'considering he spoke, ’ 

hating and eating he was satisfied.’ But the original sense is 
somewhat preserved and it is in this sense made the basis of the 
present tense definite which will be considered hereafter. This 
infinitive and the absolutive are I have already observed confused in 
tbe Pr., and in some of the modern dialects the absolutive is used 
whei’e we in Mai4thi use the infinitive as G-. g ^ am able to 

do it,’ H. 55^ mim f, mm *fff ^ ?I%'| ‘wliom speoch can not 
express,’ Br. ^ ff for M. jfi sr# For this infinitive the 

modern vernaculars however have got a reconstructed foim which 
will be mentioned in its proper place. 

Tbe potential participle in Skr. Pr. is mucb used in the 
modern dialects and made the base of various verbal formations. In 
M. we have 'should be done’, G. S. from ^ to see, 

Braj. B. & 0. ^R^f. Tha H. has- lost it, so also the P. ■; 

The Sla\ verbal noun in appears as sp[ut in M., S., 

Bra»j., H. and P., 0. & B., but in these latter it is probably 

a modern Tatsama, G. does not possess it. These forms are called 
infinitives by the Yernacular grammarians. Prof. Hornle traces 
them to the Skr. potential participle in but before 

remarked the transition from *f}:q to and then to ^ is taken for 
granted; regularly ought in the vernaculars to be changed to sff 
as in qi^f. According to the observations I made before the !| of 
and of ^itmust be ’ ;due Pr.; and aft 
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Ap. as in. M. and Gr. so thai the wbal nomi. in M. and H. 
is an augmented form of the corresponding one in Skr., while that of 
the Sindhi is from the nnangmeihed form ^ A^ g many other 
verbal derivatives have come down to the vernaculars but I must not 
go further. 

The Pr. passive base in and has been preserved only in 
P. & S. Thus 3:fr€r^ die may be beaten’ and ‘they may be beaten’ 

are forms of the Srd pars. sing, and pi. of the passive old Pi^es. and 
modern Potential; while the present part, is used as a base to 
form various tenses. This is the Fr. form in the ^ being lost. 
Sindhi has ^ as To be drunk,* To be washed,* ’#f|% sing. 

pi. 3rd pei’s. Pres, or Pot. The pres. part, is wanting; the 
potential paaTioiple from being used instead as The aug- 

ment is introduced before this ^ where euphony requires it. Old 
M. possessed these forms and they are very frequently to be met with 
in our poets as in Jiianes'vari, 

»tfg=5!t » If sf«jf aTf^ I « 

‘ISTow inoidentally -will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 'wteriors 
and soldiers in onr army;’ 

rtgjTO 1 *r %% *r?w I 

3r€r I sfira^ II 

‘In that manner, Q lord Madhava, yon ■will abandon me and 
•will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried xip (Ut. -will be 
destroyed).’ 

i^n- .qrsiw^ gia I 

‘Think Arjnna, yori are being made contemptible by sorro-w; say, 
is the snn ever s'wallo'wed np hy darkness.’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Pntare. Old Guj. had 
the passive. , 

#f‘aigril!smg 1 1%^ 

mm Tcm gr# nitf? i i 

Nf 'n53[!a?r Cmf fgw ii%if......|g[3‘n'n v?%|^ia 

^ r4t 3iq€ra% 1 arif&tqigff 11 

‘ Where SHligikma is -worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smritis, Pnranas .and ‘the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed and alms are given, 
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wliere Vedas^ FurUnas and dniiy are understood, there MMhaya for 
certain bronglit the Mlechlia and infamy rests (on his name) in the 
nine diTisions (of the world)’. 

Here we have instances of the forms in ^ as and in | 

(Pr. |3f) 1 #||; and also of the modern forms as which will be 

presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such forms now 
and then. Tims Tulsidas: 

SIR Tioitrs: I sm’T » 

* The greatness of which (Rama’s name) the lord of the CTanas 
(Gapapati) knows, he is first worshipped; this is the achievement of 
the name.’ . 

! #msT 1»F5 it Beli4riiaa 

* Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons (RMh4 and Krishna). 

Here and are forms of the passive in The verb 

in mod. H. is also a passive form as G. and M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., SiddlmTadbhava forms of the passive 
S. ‘to be heard,’ S. ‘to be broken’ H. ‘to flee away,’ 

B. ‘to be fried/ S. ‘to be plucked’ from Pr. and |%sj{ 

and Skr. and from w Skr. 

‘to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is somewhat altez’ed. 

S. from Pr. Skr. ‘to be obtained/ S,, qifsfr H- ix'om 
Pr. Skr. ‘to be bound/ M. Gr. H. P/from Pn 

Skr. be seen’ also^f^^^l H.j M. S., H. P, from Pr. 

Slo?, root ‘to be increased/ ‘to swell/ M., Pr. Skr. 

*to be known/ M. G. from; Pr., Skr. ‘to occur 

to one’ etc. ^ 

The causal is formed in M. by appending or as or 

Sf^cjidf, or v|p^or; you will remember, I have identified the | that 

non- reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the Parasm, and 
or of the intransitive and x^eflexive with the Atm. How when a 
root becomes causative its reflexive character is lost, all verbs become 
transitive and hence we have ^ or | promiscuously used after all 
roots. For this reason even in Skr. all causal verbs ax*e botli Parasm. 
and Atm. I do not derive the rule about M. verbs taking ^ or | from 
that in Skr., but attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and 
Gbit, we have for the q being pronounced as a consonant and 
often like the-'row^el f as or Iii the Savautvad,i and 
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Vengiirla districts it is formed in the same way, bnt in tlie other' por- 
tions of the area over which the iVIalvani is spoken it is form.ed 
as in the principal Marathi. The ^ stands for ^5 for this semi- 
vowel is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, 
as for sf^i like the H. qff for for etc. In G. 

the causal termination is as ‘‘cause to do/ HTOf ^mako hot/ 

in S. as ‘to cause to increase/ ‘to cause to in 

P. or as or in H. as hut ^r^^fcrsiif 

and are also used; and the termination eff is invariably added to 
tlie first causal to form a second or double causal as 
from and The occurs in first causals in poetiy, as 

Tulsidas: ^^ffcCg 3|fff ^Narrate (lit. make me hear) to me 

the history of the lord/ also 

nm 3^5: ^ ?c?i !T 5 I 

#1 #j| fwfl sngsr sfr n 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances; so ho (the lord) 
shows this character and that bat is not himself that (wluit he shows)/ 
The B. 0. causal is also similarly formed hy adding as 
‘I cause to do/ T show’ etc. Here also as in the Hi. the of 
is elided. The ^ of the S. must be the | whic^h we have observed 
is used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in l;’ot., the Pres. part, 
etc. as ITffitf- Thus then the causal termination in ail the languagoH 
is or ^ which is the same as one of the three in Pr. For, you 
will rememberj the Pr. has % and, tho it of the latter being drop- 
ped there is another We have also a good many examples in the 
vernaculars of the Pr, causals mentioned by Homachandra as formed 
by di'opping all terminations and preserving the vowel chatiges, guna 
or vriddhi, which roots take before the >Skr. or Pr. it, ThuS'— 


M. G-. H. 


TOWf-^-qr. 

H. 



M. Q. H. S. 



M. G. H. 



H, 

'fisfrr 


G. H. 

Vst-’ir 

#(§'t-srr 

M. 



M. G. 



M. 



V: 'a 


qrrw 

. ' M. S. 


»T|o5^-J1TO5 
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I have already mentioned ' tlie causal of some roots is form*" 
ed in H. l>y inserting ^ 'befoi'e tlie causal termination G. has ^ 
and Sindh! T f or ^to cause to eat’ from to eat, *to 

cause to give,’ 'to show’ from |^‘to see,’ 'to cause to run,’ 

'to give,’ 'to cause to give,V 
'to cause to sit*’ In these instances we have ^ or 3|f before but in 
IK all these forms havt^ optionally added to tbem when the pre- 
vious is dropped as 'to cause to run,’ 'to cause to 

oat’ etc*; and in S. we have the causal 3 |ff appended to X after roots 
ending in as ?^rt!^'to cause to eat’, 'to cause to wound’, m- 

'to cause to suck’ or 'to suckle;’ so that the intervening is 
ber-changeable in both these languages with the causal termination 
and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a trace of these 
forms as 'to turn,’ 'to cause to turn,’ 'to run,’ 

'to cause to i*ifn, 'to threaten.’ Hemachandra mentions 

as the causa! base of and gives v|f^ in the sense of puslimg 
which is very likely a causal fomn of We havethis in the sense 
of sending in M. We have seen that 5 or is sometimes (3 hanged to 
^ and tlience to ^ or ^ in the Pr. and vernacalars; whence it appears 
that is a denominative or nominal I’oot from or 

by the application of the usual denominative termination which 
is also the cansal termination. In Skr, such a denominative has the 
sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
B'aur. We have a great many denominatives fx’om past parfci-* 

ciples; first in the sense of Ij&ing the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case tlie pax'ticiple has simply the verbal terminations append- 
ed to it as f rom ^Tf, from from fE, 

from etc.; and secondly in the seaise of clox/'w/ vYheii 

or ^1*?% intervenes between the base and the terminations, as 
in Malati-MMhava, from which we have in M. The forms in 

wliicli we have before ^ as etc. are deuommatives 

from the past participles of original Pr. causals as or the 

causal termination being clianged to ^f and as in the H.in 03?- 
dinary causals. In the veriuxculars we have also the first class of deno- 
mmatives expressive of being like tln^j thing denoted by the base, as; 

M. G*. H. todraw from^ p. p. p. of 

'' I' i:. /to rain / fE ■ ',' ^1^ , ■ . ■ 

IL G-, lE?rf%3-to sit ' ' ; ^qfqE ■ ■ fq^s^ with ^ 

H. CK 'toniiter ■ ■ ’■ fl^with/'q 
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H. 

fssrr 

to cry 


f®!v 

e.. 

’ssi . 

to be angry 

m 

. ^ 

G. 

m 

to be pleased 



H. G. 


to be diminished 



Wo have anotlier verbal base in M. whicli m the idea of 

power ond ability as ‘oan bo done,’ f ‘can bo sat/ These forms 
are passive wlieii the original verb is transitive, and impersonal when 
it is intransitive. In old M. ^ is sometimes seen fox' 

srff I’twp I I cifi 3ftToi ^3 sris^ ii 

‘.bjveii if the Yeda has told miich and indicated a great many dis- 
tincti things, still one should take that which, is beiie,ficial to himself/ 

' Who should be called 

Here the sense is simply passive and does nolf involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from, the psvss. of 
the oansal, whence is Pr, for Skr. Power 

itS implied on account of the forms being derived in tliis manner; 
fox’, IPIK in Skr, means tlie work is caused to be 

done by me, and by Qovinda; when the agent caused is takoxi to be 
the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is caused to be 
done by me by myself’ %, e. ‘ I am the causer of myself to do it ^ t, e, 
‘I can do it/ In. Gr, this causal pass, is transformed into e^ff as the 
causal so often is and the sense is simply passive in some oases 
axxcl passive and causative in others as W ‘ tliis boy 

is knowui to be a fool;’ work cannot be 

done from me/ There are traces of these forms in the other languages 
also, though the grammarians do not notice tliom as H. 

tiWi ‘ Py the singulars the number of a thing is kiiowui to 
be oxxe,’ ‘that is called. a sentence’ etc.'^' 

Thus then yon will sea that we liave noax?ly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits e. all tlieir gTamniatical fomns in our 
vernaculars. The cases in the forms they assumed in ike Apabhrains^a 
have been preserved, some in this language and some in that, but not 
all in one and the same. And along -with them tliere are sometimes 
n(?vvly constructed forms also. The pronouns are the same as in tlie 

M.r* Beaines the varnacnlar cauHaJ terminations ote. to 

the Hkn But tills is evidently a mistake. The has eseaped 

him vsomohcnv* The ^ of the Hindi causal forms he also derives from the ^ of 
, Bui this ^ is too weak to be tdiaiiged to any other letter than the vowel and ^ 
, is neveiydianged to a semivowel excepting’ in the doubtful iiistaiieo front 
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Pi\ aticl tBe A-pablimms^a. TlietANO Pr&rit tenses and one mood are 
preserN-ed* aIII the vernaeiilars have the Present, though, except in 
the 0* and B., it has accpiired another sense and another word or 
expression is Avanted to restrict it to the signification of the present 
time. O, B. P. and H. have lost the Imperative but* it is presexwed 
by the other three languages. The Future is retained by the Gr, and 
the Braj,; while this latter possesses the solitary form of the Aorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple or 
Tincoinpouiidad verbal forms existing in our languages ; the rest are 
anade up by compounding or by using Pres, participles as bases and 
appending the Pres, verbal terminations as Avill be hereafter slioAvn. 
Past time is almost universally expressed by the past paidiciple, and 
this retains the pass., in some cases the active, character it had in 
Sir. and Pr. in all those languages that have not thoroughly lost 
the distinction of gender and number. The several other Prakrit 
participles are preserved and "we have no other. The passive forms 
are seen in Bindhi and PanjUbi; the former having one set and 
the lattex" the other. The Pr. causal termination is preserved 
almost unchanged by the M. and G . Avliile in the other languages it is 
somewhat teansformed. Bo that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
Iiave between them preserved all that the Prakrits liad and preserved 
nothing that the Prakrits lost. And as we ascend higher up in the 
history of each of these languages we find in use such forms as it has 
now' lost. All our vernaculars must at one time have been in tlie 
condition in Avhich we find the Apabhrams'a, but the dialect of that 
name Avliich is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens ot 
which we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed resemble the 
G-. and the Braj and in a, less degree the S. P. and the ordinary 
The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Bra;j; and the Avorks of 
Tulskh^s, BiliMlal, Kabira and others are in that dialect, though 
these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets as they 
should be called and as tliey are called by natives. In this old Braj 
literature we find the Apahhrams'a forms of the PreseiTt tense 
unchanged; and from these has directJy been derived the Pre« 
sent tense of the modern B. G. P. Braj aiui H. The ^pbh^^ 
Future is found in the G. and in modern Braj and in the poets in 
.an older and less corrupt form also, though the ^ is changed to f. 
Such. Aphlir. forms as are preserved in the G. j; ainl 

neuter sing, in # in that diaiect’^as Avell as the Braj whei’e it occurs 
especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives. The first pers. sing. ^ 
exists in G\, old H. and a dialect of the Panjabi. The other dialects 
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also possess, as I Iiave observed, soBie Ap. peculiarities, but tlie 
four above xiamed bear a. closer connection to it. And since tbe 
Apabbranis'a is referred by tbe graianiariaiiB to tbe S'aiirasoni type 
we may regard these four modern dialects viss. tbe G-. S. P. and H. as 
tb© representatives of tbe old S'anraseni, ■wbich fxH>m tbe name seems 
to Have been tbe dialect of tbe coniitiy about Matbiml Tbe distinction 
between this and tbe old Mabdi4sbtri was as wo Iiave seen not veiy 
great .and some of tlie peculiaritioB were sucb as could not last for 
many cexituries. The cbaaige of ^ and ^to ^.and for instance, instead 
of elision and is of sncb a natuix*. Tbe law of elision wbicb opex^ated 
in a great maiiy other cases could not long bo kept fx’om extending 
itself to But still we do find in tbe modern G. such forms as 
f%|, etc. for and This change was made 

in some cases in tb© Sbiiiraseni as in f<^r and in others 

not, as for And the change of to 5=^ and ^ we find in 

tbe S. and P. present participles. Tbe S'aur. Puture wbicb bad an 
intercalatory instead of tbe Mabarasbtri f| is, as we ha-ve seen, 
preserved in tbe G, and the Brnj with the slight modification it 
underwent in tbe Apabbrams'a, Then if we follow Va-rarucbi tbe 
Sbxur. Absolutive termination xvas and in tbe px’ose speeches in 
the dramatic plays it is this alone tliat we find. Tbe absolutive in 
these four mod. languages is foimied by adding this same texunination 
with the ^ dropped. ISTo-w all these peonliarities ai*e absent from the 
M. In tbe old Mabfix"ii.Blit.ri verses occurring in the plays as wall as 
according to Vaa'arncbi the absolutive termination was wliicb wo 
find in tbe M. alone. The past passive pa'rtieiple of ^ and ^ in old Mabr. 
WO.B and and wo lia-ve these forms in tbe M. in and a-s 
wo have seen, while |% instead of %, ^ instead of ^ occur in tb© four 
R'anrasonic dialects and those wo find in tbe plays. The Pres, and Inn 
per. of tbe M, have been dixrivecl tbe Pr. axxd not from tbe Apbbr. 
forms. Thus then tbe M. is tbe modern representative of tbe o3d. 
MabarA-sbtri; so that it hardly admits of any doubt t3iat the two old 
languages derived their names fx-om tbe proviaxoes in which they 
Xmevailed. Tbe B. and 0. have a few peculiarities of tbe S^aur.; and 
they seem to occupy a middle position bet^veen M, on tbe one band 
and tbe four Apbbr. or S^anr. languages on the otlier; while 
tbe consonantal changes, especially the reduction of all the sibilant.s 
to the palatal point to their being tbe descendants of the old 
, Migadlii. 



LECTURE VI- 

JS'eio Qrammatical Formations in the Northern Ternacalars. 





We ■will now proceed to consider tliose forms in tlie granmiar of 
onr langiiages wliicli are not derived from corresponding Sanskrit or 
Prakrit forms, bnt wliicli liave been constructed in recent times. Snob 
new forms owe tbeir origin to Tarions causes. Tbe old ones lose tlieir 
distinctive portiojis and become confused by phonetic decay ; oi*, liaw* 
ing been in long use, lose all freshness of meaning and cease to be as 
expressive as one 'would wish them to be or their sense is not exactly 
that which one desires to convey. Thus the old Present and Future 
got confused in our vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. 
The old Present itself acquired a potential sense in some and a 
past habitual sense in one, whence for the expression of present time 
another set of forms was required. In Sanskrit itself such a phrase 
a-s * gruel for a Brahman ’ is not so expressive as 

* gruel for a Brahman’s purpose ^ ; which again is 
analysed into its sej^arate elements for greater distinctness into 
^grnel for the purpose of a Brahman.* When 
different words so brought together are kept distinct and consciously 
used there is no gx'owtb of new forms. But if by frequent use and 
the oblivion of etymology such an expression as comes to be 
looked upon as an iixdei^endent word meaning ** for the sake of ’* and 
applied promiscuously to all nouns including such as could not 
oiginally by the usage of Sanskiit have it, as in it becomes a 

tei’mination and a new case form grows up and the old one often 
goes out of use. Then again phonetic decay sets in and by redneing 
this expression to and ultimately to ( Me. the original 
word being irrevocably stamps it with the chai^acter of a 

case termination having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes 
to say of a book that it belongs to Mm and looks upon it as possess- 
ing that attribute and subordinates Mm to it, the oxpx^ession 
will not serve his purpose but he must have some such as 
And if this -way of looking at things becomes general 
supersedes In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The case terminations are in the majority of the languages 
applied hot to the original noun itself but to a certain modified form 
of it called the oblique form or by the native MarMbi grammarians 
the S5.manya-<rupa or the common form becaiise it is used in till the 
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cases. Tliere are two Samanya-rupas for the two mimhers. In the 
old laiignages plurality is e^i^ressecl by indepeiidoiit terminations hat 
the new terminations of the modern languages being the same for 
both numhers plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique form, 

Some of the modern languages that have no Samjlnya-rupa have 
recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of all the verna- 
culars it is the Maratlii that is most particular in the formation of 
the ohlicpie axid has minute rules. Sindlii comes next, then the 
Hindi and thePanjahi^ after these the Gujarati and lastly the Bangali 
and the Oriy a, which may be said to have no obliqxie form at all. 

The MarSthi ohliqxio forms are made lip by adding these termi- 
nations ' 

Smg.^f PL m 

S3 I 33 I , 

3, I " „ m 

'■ SS ■ ■ 33 

■ ■ 33 . 3 , m , 

(1) The following classes of nouns take the first— 

(a) Masc. and Heut. nouns in ^ as diandL obi., sing. ^ 

*to a hand,’ pi. ^to hands/ X, 

(5) Masc, nouns in and neuter nouns in ^ which combine the 
final and the termination into but to in the speech of the 

Konkani Klarlidcl^s and in the Ohitpax^ani and optionally to iff or ^ in 
adjectives, as mm *a mango’, ohL, sing, ‘to a mangof 

‘a plantain V%oo^f oh!., sing, ‘to a plantain;’ ‘to a mango’ 

in the Konkani Karhadas, ‘yellow’, or obL, 

or sing, ‘to a yelloxv mango’ respectively, 

(c) A good many Masc. nouns in the | of which is changed to qf 
before m nom., s^|sq|obL, Bmg.,>poq}fr pL 

All neuter nouns in | as 

(<:^) ^Some masc, and neaxdy all neuter nouns in 3?. Some of these 
change ^3^ to qf and others drop it, since it is the 3^; of the nom. sing. 
Apbhr., as ‘a brother’— ^qfl^p obL, sing. ‘to a brother’, 

pi. ‘to brothers’; ‘traveller’, obL, sing., f 

pL; sing., pL ^sing., 

pL Some nouns of this class take optionally as 
— 1 %^!^ sing., pi. 

(2) The following noiins take the second ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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( a ) Tatsamas in sliort I as 

( ^ ) A few masc. nouns in | as f# ^elepliant’j sing., 

P^- 

( e ) A good many feminine non ns in ^ as Cm manner, 

sing., I%7?r pi., ‘a plantain tree’, sing., pi. 

(d) Some feminine norms in fas 5|| ‘ground’, — 3 gt?r sing., 

il*Br pi. 

( .3 ) A good many feminine nouns take tire tliird form | — ®li, as 
‘a mare’, sing., tt-^T pk, sing., pi.; ^TlfT ‘a gar- 
ment -worn by females’, sing., pL, sing., pl- 

In'tlie Goan, and M&l., liowever, tins form does not exist and these 
nouns take the fifth form 3lf, as sing., ph; 

"Bltl— sing., pl. 

( 4 ) Some masc. and feminine nonns in 3 i take the fourth form 
g;-^, as ^(3;— ^3;?r sing., pl.; ‘a side’, ®“g-) 

pl. 

( 5 ) The following classes take the fifth form: — A good many fem* 
nonns in ^ as hi tongue’, sing., ph, sing., pTW 

pL A good many fern, nonns in | in the Goan, and IVIal. dialectsj see 
instances given above. Some fern, nonns in as ‘a leech^, 
sing., ^cSSfr ph, sing,, ph; ‘ Imsband’s brother’s 

wife ^fcft etc. Some nonns take this form optionally as 

or or The usage in sevei-al cases is still un- 

settled as regards some of these forms. Ton will observe that there 
is an aiinsv^ira in the pl. of all forms. Another fact should also be 
borne in mind that nouns in | and ^ often take the or Bll 

forms though these properly belong to nouns in eff. 

StndM ^ 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take ^ for the obi. sing, 
and q and 3^1% for the pl.J 

(a) Masc* nouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in as 'a 
country’, obh, sing, 'of a country’, ]ph 'of coun- 

tries’, also 

( 5 ) Masc. nouns in which, however, combine the final and 
the termination into ts as in the Ohit. Mar. as 'a carpenter’, obi. 
TO sing., and ph 

( 2 ) The following pouns take ^ for the obh sing, and 
and ^ for the ph in addipon to and i|. 
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( a) Masc. nonns in | as ‘a peasant^ or sing.j 

lifter fl4 1?%^^ 

( 5) Fern* nouns in. | as hi miiXQ\ oH. sing\ 
and pL 

( c) 'Masc. nouns in aa man^j obi. sing.j l|P|- 

i %5 and lif^p pi, 

(3 ) Noims in shoid I Iiave no sapai’ate forni for tLe singv of 
tlie obi., tlie noin, form being usedj tlio pi, tliey form like the above 
class, as, ha story', obi, lT#f sing,, 3Tfl%3?f, m^ii'y 

pk Masc, nouns in however, do not take the 
forms in and as hvIionV obL sing., ph 

( 4) l?em. nouns in and ^ have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the ph they take as Svivshb obi. sing., 
pL; ‘a murder', obi f sing,, pL; ‘lightening', ohL 

sing., {^^ 1 % pi The first has and also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The foiun in is taken by all feminine nouns 
in and | and also masc. nouns in Masc. nouns in ^ and 

feminoiins in M have ^ in the original base itself and it does not 
belong to the termination* 

Panjabi has the termination Ji| for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in ^ 1 , The sing, of all other nouns has no special form while 
is appeiided to all nouns to form the obh pi, befox’O -which the 
final ^ of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed to as ^a 

horse', ;obL sing, and pl Mnal ^ px^eceded by a vowel 

combines with this a^f to form q;t, as or ‘fathei:’', dbl pl; 
and final forms 3?r as ‘man', ^3^1 obi pl There ax^e xio 

other chaxiges. ' 

Hindi like the Panjabi lias an oblique sing, for nouns in only. 
It ends in as that of the S. and Chit. M. nouns in Earh. M, 
and P. nouns in as The pl obi of all nouns whatever 

is formed by adding aff which amalgamates with the preceding ^ 
of all nouns and the of such as are mesculine and combines with 
5 to form as nisf ‘a village’, ph ‘of villages'; ‘a horse', 

pl ‘of horses’; ‘a master', * of masters,' In 

9 ther cases it is simply added to the noun as ‘ a jackal \ 
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pi* ‘ jctckals/ In tke BrajbMsMi and in the old poets 
the obi. pi. of all nouns has ^ or instead of as ■ ‘ a good 
nianV^fl*!^ ph Vof good men/ This termination is also added to the 
nom. sing, to form the nom. pL of those nouns that have no dis- 
tinctive form foi' it; as ^fi| ‘people^ sing.j pL; 'devotee^j 
m ph ( ( Kabir )), 

Gujardt't — 

In G. the obi, form of masc. and neuter notins ending in % and # 
is formed by substituting suffer those vowels. The latter take an anu- 
sv^ra in the pL, and the forms of the former for both numbers are 
alike as sing, and pi. 'to a horse or horses^ ‘a 
plantain’', sing. To a plantain’, pL To plantains’. 

But the nom, pi. forms of these are and ^o5{, whence it jippears 
that in the pi. the obh cases are formed by simply adding tlie termi- 
nations to the nom. pi. and there is no sncli thing as a common ob- 
lique form. And this is the case with the sing, as well as the pi. of all 
other nouns; as ‘a man’ nom. sing., nom. pi., sing, 

pi. The plural termination is and is thus used in all 
cases. It is added in these days even to the final ^ and ^ of nouns 
in 3ff and ^ to distingnish tlie pi. forms from the sing, as or 
nom. pL, or dat. pi. But the practice has not 

yet established itself and mostly the forms without are used. 
Masc. and neut. nouns not ending in ^ir or f are often used in the pL 
without it in such instances as l<in the nom. and other 

cases. And this is the usual practice in old G. literature; as-— 
g^5!f {%^ff (Panch.) ‘ The marriages of the sons of other people 
are performed; ’ % ‘ He has a knowledge of all 

tlie STistras. 

trt 

^f«Tf ^##1 W 

Svax'garohana by Sundarabhatta. 

* All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They will 
build their homes there. The work Svargarohan a was composed 
in which there is the way of all virtues.’ 

3^%^ tj# q'fcRre I Sff 

Ktlvyadohana, Tulasi 
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® Many birds raise a noise. Tliere are mountains, forests, many 
hills; over these is a crowd of monkeys. ’ 

The however is seen in fenx. nouns ending in |j 

as— Bgcf JTWsft ^ I 5r% II 

Svarg4rohana. 

^ The water of the sea and of the rivers on land ( in villages ) 
will be dried up. ’ 

wr <tIw % i ^ cimt !if| ^1% II 

Kavyad, Tulasi. 

^There is no end of gTeat niountams and rivers that exist.^ 

It therefore appears that in inasc. and nent. nouns the ^ is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction Joetween the 
sing, and |)L cases except the noni. of nouns in and The true 
explanation therefore of the ino deni ^ of the pi. is that fem. nouns 
in and I preserved this termination, since they had it in the Pixi- 
Iqits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, and pi. foi*ms 
of masc. nouns being alike, the fem. was transferred to them aften 
wards to distinguish the 111 . as is now being done to nouns 
and Thus then the G. noun may be said to have no real Samauya- 
rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in ^ however liave a form ending 
in II when they are used to qualify a substantive in the instr. or old 
loc. case in. ^ as * this thing was done by a 

good man’, q[5!§: * boys "went te the margin of a 

tank but this may be explained as a remnant of tlie old agreement 
between, the noun and its adjective and may be regarded as an 
instr. form and a loc. 

The Bangali and Oriya apply the case terminations directs 
ly to the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new termi- 
nations being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both 
numbers and tliere being no oblique form to express the dis- 
tinction between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the 
Guj., were under the necessity of deriving some expression for 
denoting plurality. The G. found its fern. # and employed it for 
this purpose, but the B. and 0. had no such distinctively pi. termi- 
nation left to fall back uiDon and so they have recourse to the use of 
a word signifying collection such as f^3T originally hiirection, row, 
line’, and etc. after the noun, the plurality of which 

is to be’ expressed. Thus a king’, ' of a king 
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* of kings ’ lit. ^ of tlie direction row or line of a king. ’ Sometimes 
the woi'd is attached to the gen. sing, as to express the 

gen. relation "between and which is understood in the first 
expression. To nouns denoting inferior, animals and sncli words 
are appended and such others as to those signifying inanimate 
creatures as ‘ of a dog ’ ' of dogs. ’ The Oriya sign 

of the plural is ifR for rational and animate creatures and 

etc. for irrational or inanimate, as 3 ^ ‘ a beast \ sing. ' of a 
beast ‘ of beasts. ^ The B. adds to the nom. sing, of 

names of rational creatures to form the nom. pL, while 
etc. are applied to the rest. hi king’, ^kingsh hi dog^, 

hlogs.^ The 0. adds q to to form the nom. ph as 
This is the same as that of %% in M. and H. 

Kow the question is what is the nature of this Samanya-rupa or 
oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification before 
it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the signification 
of the modified form and of the nasal that aj}pears in the plural. 
Let us see how we at the present day join certain words expressive 
of relation such as or t||^f with a noun. We say or 

L e. put the noun into the gen. case. ]^ow this 
is convertible with in -which is the oblique form of ^ 

the demonstrative. Similarly we append even some of the case termi- 
nations to the gen. as can not do the work;^ 

^iff ‘there is no .spirit ( lit. water ) in him’. May the 
Sfiinanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. is used in the 
Prakrits and even in Ptiii not only with independent words but is 
made the base of some cases also as we have seen and the case termi- 
nations attached to it, thus is acc. sing, of ‘ I Mn the PMi 

and the Pr., l|iTf| inatr., WUI abi., ]oc. in the latter, in 

which instances the usual terminations of those cases are added to the 
original gen. form We find everywhere in the history of our 
languages that after a time tlie terminations in some cases come to 
have an independent sense and then they are detached from the oii- 
ginal base and used like ordinai-y post-positions. Thus, before the 
loc. •was appended to it must have acquired some such sense as 
fin the interior of and that the whole expression might mean 

fin the interior of me.^ Similarly in Apabhi'ams'a some of the 
postpositions which came into use and which as I shall hereafter show 
have grown into our case terminations are used with the gen. of the 
noun to which they are attached. Tluis 
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■fi if ^ ‘ I away for thee, of 

belovecl^ but tlvon for anotlier’, fo wHcli we have the posti^ositions 
%ff aiicl %% having the sense of used with the genitives fft ^thy^ 
and ‘of an.othe^^ And if wo examine tlie oblique forms them- 
selves we shall find that they are derived from the Apbhr, and Pr. 
genitives. Thus the form in ^ sing, and |>h which nouns in 
^ etc. take is derived from the Apbhr. f sing, and f or af pL 
derived from Pr. 0 and or. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ft but g is also found, as in in the above quota- 
tion and in the following occurring in an old worki— 

‘The wealth of Kanha was like the affluence in the house of Indra^ 
where is gen. sing. The f of for instance is i*educed to % the 
aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the vernaculars', and we have 
or fMf. Similarly ^ of the pi. combines with the preceding 
into and we have ftHI* The second form | and | is deiivecl from 
the gen. of nouns in | or | maso. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. 
sing, from which we have the sing, obi., and pL the trf of, 
which is reduced to ef as in the other case and we have as 

proved in the last lecture generally goes out in the vernaculars 
after a long vowel even when medial and after a short dis- 
similar vowel when final and hence we have %oSf the obL pL; or 
the sing, I may be derived from another fern, gen, termination ^ 
or the’maso.BT for f, wdiich before the preceding short 5 goes out 
since it is final, as The fourth form ^ and ^ is simi- 

larly derived from masc, and fern, nouns in^or ^ as !i^f|‘^--^|’|‘f-- 
ebl. AL though we have not this word in this form in AL 
gen., obi. sing. M,; obh pi. M. The 

fifth form in t| sing, and ^ isf^i’om fern, nouns in Pr. 
or AE, obh sing, and M, obh pi. The 

third form I sing, and ^ x^^- is a mixture of the second and the fifth 
and the nouns that take it form their oblique on the type of the fifth 
in the Goan, and MUl. The Sindhi in its ^ of the sing, of its first 
and second forms shortens the ^ of tbe M. e. the two form one 
strong while in its third or f ourtli it either disx^enses with the 
special oblique or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the 
M. 5I, i^f^etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form like 
the con^esponding M. which appears to be from the Apbhr. f of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short | or ^ given by Kramadis^vara and the rest 
present the gen. ^ in an uncomxpted form. Of these which all fern, 
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nonias and one set ol masc. nouns take appears to be a combination 
of tlie fern. nom. pL ^ and tlie gen, H; i, to tlie nom. pi. of these 
nonns tlie obi. ^ was added instead of to the original base. The P, 
pL is tlie same as tlie M, and tlie H. sff is from tlie Apbbr. t of 
nouns in | or Or it may be explained as a combination of tlie f em. 
^ with the nasal of the gen. as tlie Sindbi is. The Braj also 
presents the gen. termination in an unchanged form. This then is the 
way in which the oblique forms are deinyedj but as usual the law of 
false analogy and simplification has been in operation even here and 
thus while the M. represents them in a pristine condition, the Sindlii 
has reduced them to fewer types and the P. and H, and perhaps the 
G. to one and theB. and O. have dropped them altogether. 

It now remains to show "why nouns with various endings infiect 
the obi. in and S, according to the same type. I have already 
shown that the oblique terminations ^ and ^ properly belong to 
nouns in Sindhi masc. nouns in ^ areas observed on a former 
occasion really nouns in being the nom. sing, tei’mination, 

whence they take in the sing, shortened to hTouns in S|| Mar. 
and P. and in ^ S, also form their oblique according to this type, 
but tlie sing, base ends in or ^ in M. and in others. These 
nouns, as shown in the last but one lecture, were originally nouns 
augmented by the addition of Thus Skr. is Pr. or 
since w is ]ironounced and with f oi’ ^ the gen. termination 
becomes which by hasty pronunciation becomes 

but in the older M. poets we find also, bTow in the state 
of it may become, as I have once stated, ‘tft as for 
becomes or%^ and after a long vowel the following ^ is elided, 
whence we have the form of the M. dialects and S. and P.and H. Simi- 
larly we have the plural Heuter nouns in are also nouns with 
a final as has been shown, hence their oblique is like that of the 
Masc. nouns in and ^ of the gen, =%Q^f 

Similarly etc. Masc. nouns in f 

also take this foinn. If they do so they must be nouns in ^ origi- 
nally and as a matter of fact we do find some of them at least to be 
so. Thus is Pr., Sk.; wherefore we have 

is Pr. and with the gen. f or ^ the obi 

^F?|f obl. etc. Similarly 

is where -witli gen. Sf we have M. qt<ifr is 

and thence S. is Skr. Pr. which is the S. olil. 

form, since the effect of two Sf coming together is in this language 

31 ■ . ’ ■ 
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to preYent tlie nsiial elision and foinn one strong ai|. We tlins see 
that Biost Mar. &S^ nmsc, in | & M. neuter nonns in fare 

derived from Pr. nonns having a final a? representing Skr. ^ or any 
other syllable. In the same way Sla\ is Pr. thence 
and with the gen. ^ for 5 the M, obL; so also M. mnst be 
Pr. Skr. M, ?ffg, Pr. Ski\ order that with 

the gen, ^ they may yield or Henter ar|4 is y|f3|, Skr. 

and hence by the combination of we have 

S. mnst have been from and the aspiration being ti’ans- 
ferred to we have which is the obL form, Tims then those 

M. & S, masc. nonns in ^ and M. neuter nouns in ^ which take 
this oblique form were Pr* nouns in representing a Skr. gyllable 
ending in mostly Now these vernacular nouns in | or | and ^ 
or which in Skr. have not a syllable like 5?! or ^ at the end must 
have the ^ attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr.J’ as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in ^ which on that account have become nouns 
in^f or in the modern languages. Those fem. nouns in ^ that have 
5 and I for their stoanyarupa terminations must be Skr. & Pr. nouns 
in I, as they are as a matter of fact; as is Pr. or 
Skr. is Pr. and Skr. Skr. <nq^, Pr. tn?:«n; 

Skr. Pr. S(i^, Skr. Pr. and a good many modern 

Tadbliavaa such as Jf^T, from n#, etc.; othez’s 

that end in | and take these terminations were also originally nouns 
in 5 or I as 5 I, Sla*. and others. Some masc. nouns in | which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from coimespond- 
ing nouns in | as is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. 

And modern Tatsamas in | or | of course can only take this form. 
Similarly those nouns that form their obliqiia by taking andg^ 
must be originally nouns in ^ or tSR. Modern Tatsamas ending in 
these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr* gen. of fem. 
nouns in whence those nouns that take the form in M. must have 
been originally nonns ending in that vowel. Thus Pi\ Skr, 

Skr. .(mod.. Tad. ); 

#3f or 

All modern fem. Tatsamas in are i.iifiected in this way. Prom 
the fact that fem* nouns in | take for the pi. obh it would appear 
that they were originally notins in we know must have 

been Skr. since the masc. is Its gen. pi. in Pr* therefore 

was whence we have but the sing, obh fi(i| which is 
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ilie same as tlie nominative is not formed as it sliotild be according 
to our theory. But, as observed before, the G-oan. and M41. have 
faithfully preserved the old tradition here though the ordinary M, 
has lost it and in this instance applies the case terminations to the 
Foin. and not to special obi. form as the other languages do to a 
much greater extent. The Goan, and M4L s^manyarupa of is 
from Pr. gen. Wife’ll? the last fcwo vowels combining into i? 
and the | and ^ into Other instances are Sla\ 

^5fr— q55§i[-'^i%^T, wi€f— iTl%55r, srjfj— gCr— i- 
the sing. obi. of -which in the Goan, and Mai. are 
etc. Similarly those fern, nouns that take this type of the obL 
must have been nouns in representing such a syllable as 
Thus M. is Pr. Skr. and with the | or of 

the gen. sing, is ^foS% and with of the pi. j also 

or ^ a louse Skr. The last and also 

have also the obL form" in ^ and Several other nouns also niasc. 
and fern, ending in | and ^ have the | and ^ form of the obi. as well 
as the 3|| or and Aliform. This arises from the practice of adding 
^ or^ optionally in the Pi*., just as there are some nouns which, as 
we have seen, end both in and In bhis way the severol types 
of the M: samilnyarilpa arose from dilferent sets of Pr, nouns, but 
it is not meant that all those nouns that in the present state of the 
languages take one or other of those types were derived from the 
corresponding Prakrit set. After the forms came into use words 
from foreign languages for instance were introduced which can not 
of course be traced to the Prakrit and those were assigned to some 
one form according to the gender in the first place and then to fancy 
or accident^ there is no reason why should be for its 

oblique and not or and not tlie tradition with re- 

gard to some Pr. iioniis also must have been forgotten and then they 
also have been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have 
been treated likewise and to a cei4ain extent oblivion is the reason 
why we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms; and all 
the facts especially in the Marathi language harmoaiize .so completely 
with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its truth. And 
no other case than the gen. would have served the purpose of recon- 
struction. When a language is in an early stage of growth and 
case forms such as the loc. sing, are made up by joining* two words 
such as shining being’ and | th?*$ or here] imagination is 
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wanted to connect tlie here or tliis witli tlie sliining being i, e, 
in file place of tbe sliining being. But wlien a langnago lias got 
tlae means of expressing tlui relation deiioted bj of it is necessary 
tliat it should be used in connection with the new post-poBitioii 
otherwise the sense would be incomplete. And thus in Skr., Pr. and 
the modern languages all such postpositions arc appended to the gen. 
case. The gen. forms of nouns as they were in the Prillcrits and the 
Apabliranis'a have descended to the Marathi only somewhat phoneti- 
cally altered} while the principal change tliat the nouns or crude forms 
have undeigme is the loss of final ^ or answering to such a S'kr. 
syllable as % ^ or when preceded by a dissimilar vowel ?i. e. | or 
while the other languages have in most instances taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. confines 
it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and without 
exception if we take the minor dialects also into consideration. The 
other languages have of course, as has been showxi} preseiwed this 
gen, in some cases and of them all the S. in the largest number of 
instanccB, Some such as the H. and F. have generaliaed the pi, form 
of one sat of nouns and use it for all. The M» cases ai'e thus more 
difficult to the learner than those of the other languages but that 
is a matter with which w^e are not concerned hero. 

We wdll now proceed to the consideration of the aiow termina- 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
tvorcls. We have seen that the old terminations such as tlie the 
instr. have been detached and consitituted into postpositions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to is to 
attach the case forms of certain words to the gen, of the 3i,oioib. 
The acc. and dat. terminations in the verioiis dialects are these: IL 
?(|, Cr, Braj 0. f , S. P. t, ?itt, M. «gr— and 

^ is used in poetry. Of these ^ has been discussed. The Mai, and 
Goan, have for pronouns and the 'former cfj for nouns and the 
latter Khandes’i has %, P, has fff| also foiv^, Old Bengali 

has also a dative in 

Mall. Nalop. I. 

^ The swan said to Vaidarbhi with human speech.’ 

. Here we see a good many languages have the termination with 
.[ an initial What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the Dra- 
j vidian But in our whole investigation we iiaye not yet met a 
Dravidian influence in the grammar of otir languages. Hr. Trump 
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derives the S* # and B. % from The last may not unlikely 
have been derived from it hut the asi^iration of the S. si* is not 
accounted for- Trump attributes it to the vowel hut we have seen 
that in the old Pr. this goes out leaving nothing hut or ^ i. e. 
the consonantal portion of it which is subordinated to the vowel 
portion leaves no trace. There is no other instance in which ^ is 
known to exert such an influence. The Hindi h© also derives 
from and not But here the anus vara is not accounted for and 
is I’egarded as inorganic. Besides, as Mr, Beaines remarks, is not 
a word likely to yield the sense of a dative. It is never used in Ski% 
or Pr. as equivalent to To be able to arzuve at the probable or 
correct etymology of any of these terminations it is necessary to 
collect and compare any more ancient forms of it that may possibly 
be found. How there are such forms in the case of the H. and 
the Braj The old H, poets often use and even for 

instance in Tulsidas’s Eamayan we have 

W I STlIf II 

‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them stupid.’ 

^1*^ \ ^ I u 

‘He burned Ktoa but gave a boon to Kati; this was an excellent 
act done by the ocean of mercy.’ 

fisft II 

^ Ho gave variozis gifts to the monkeys and the Bi’ah mans’. 

SRW w I » 

‘ Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall I 
I'clate the festivities ?’ 

spf #R !i 

‘ Met Kaikayi again, but the agitation of the Iieart did not »sub" 
side r 

Now we have seen that often in the' modern languages the ^ of 
older wmrcls is dropped; and thus from w© have and then ^ 
or ^ by the ixsual rule that we have noticed in going over the vowel 
changes. Fi?om the Mhlvani and Goan, ^ is derived. The and 
are also traced to^^byDz*. Trump. But Mr. Beames derives 
them from ‘ armpit, side’ which becomes and then and 
the anusvflra he traces to the accusative and thus supposes to be 
the original of ^ is preserved :in the modern languages in the 
form of but the further change of ^ to f in the suffix he ac- 
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counts foi" Iby considering it to be a later Tadblmva. And cotTespontl™ 
ing to tliese two forms lie says we have the two forms of in the 
ordinary word H. ^ a place ’ and in the f of 1 have no 

hesitation in saying that. Mr. Beames is altogether wrong in de- 
riving etc. and further on ^ or Hit from 

etc. Siicli new expnnssions in the face of the many good old 
words existing in Skr. and Pr. conld not have come in ordinary vei> 
nacnlar use. The B. etc., which have led. Mr. 

Beames to this etymology are manifestly new” eomhinations of i| and 
qfif, !s|j and ^ and 5i|Pf like the harbarons compounds 
of Skr. and foreign words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the 
old Tadbhava element. Neither should we derive the M. and later 
^ from in the face of the Pr. from Skr. or 

which we find everywhere in Pi\ works. Now as regards in 
addition to the obiection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in 
answering, it is to be observed that the word is found nowhere used 
in that sense in old H., G . or M. literature and, that it might bo 
the original of the dab, case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is 
necessary that it should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or 
in old literature of the modern languages. 

One chief and important source of the modern case affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on vernacular plu- 
lology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been traced 
by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in the vorna- 
cular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions whmr a 
simply general sense is wanted as 3t^f ‘ I went to 

( lit, ) the here of Govinda’ k e, to GovincTs place, 

T sent my servant to your hereV e. your place. | 
^ I went to MurlidhaPs there' c. place. These 
^ 5 ?^, lift and are really remnants of the old Pr. locatives of (in 
the forms | or ^ ) and If these were more extensively used 
they would in the course of time become terminations^ and ^ foi’ 
the Pr. and Apbhr. loo. of has become a termination in H. as 
If ^ ‘I to the iJiere of the town'j ‘ to him or 

for him.' In the Apabhraiiis'a according to Hemachanclra and %|f 
were used as postpositions in the sense of ^ioT\ ‘ on account of ' as in 
the verses formerly given ^ &c. These, as they are, 

appear like instrumental plurals of the pronouns j%i3; and and 
they may be so really. The instr. and abh may pass into the dal! and 
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tliis mto eitlier* For o£ tlie seyeral relations denoted hj the first 
two eases one is that Ibetween a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion and a confusion between an antecedent cause or reason 
and the final cause or purpose is natural This last is genei’ally 
indicated by the dat. case, Sven the English preposition /or has 
these two senses* In the sentence, * I bought the book for* my own 
use *5 it signifies the purpose; and in such a one as *for this, let 
people beware’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the same 
way, or 2 d, used in both these senses. In 

4 t * I took so much trouble for him ’ it has a dative 

sense and in ^ ^ for this, such a thing should 

never be done’ it has an ablative sense. This fact must be boime 
in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the case forms. %f5‘ 
and therefore may be instrumentals. This explanation is sup-* 
ported by the*‘fact that another Apbhr, postposition in the sense of 
^ for ’ or ‘ on account of ’ given by Hemachandra is which is 

evidently the sing, instr. of fftJf a possessive suffix to be hereafter 
mentioned. The pi. case forms may become adverbs or postposi-* 
tions as the Slcr, ' slowly, ’ and^j *low’ and ‘high’ wliioli 
must originally have been instr. plurals. Another* explanation of 
these forms is that they ax*e derived from the Pi\ gen. plurals |5:|% 
and the ^ being changed to 5. The gen. has all along been 
used in the sense of the dat. In Skr, itself it is often so and in the 
Pr. it drove out the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old 
M. poetry the obi, form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen,, is 
often used for this case or, since in the Apbhr. nouns the termination 
H was used for loo, pi. also, the forms %f| and are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loc. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tiilsidasa freq^-uent-^ 
iy adds ^ to nouns to form this case. Thus— 

^ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ’ 

fill I 

^ Having restored Jliiaki to Rama and bowing your head at his 
lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son go to a forest and 
adore Raghun&tha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhrains'a gerund 
or ipfipitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sepse, are 
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derived from tliem. Tims Hemacliandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive: as in 'for giving* which is an aeo. 

of the pot* part. ^ as in * for doing ^ m which the case 

termination is dropped., as hi ^ for hreaking ’ which is 

the gen. pi. of and as in ' for enjoying * whioli 

is loo. sing, or pi. of Pr. for Sla\ Thus then in the 

Apahlirams’a prononiinal forms had hegiin to be nsed as postposi- 
tions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in oim 
modem case forms and the forms themselves that were used in 
that dialect. 

The Apabhrams'a dat, postposition %j| survives in the S. # the 
aspiration is thrown on % so as to make it % and the following 
vowel is di'opped. We have ali^eady seen several instances of this 
process but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 

® where ’ is in the Goan, and MfiL ^ there ’ * here ’ 

fq;. Often the old f is dropped in the moderns and thus we have 
from%ff the B, %. The old H. termination is the Pr. 'where,’ 
so that originally the sense of ;c;W ‘ Rama’s somewhere.’ 

' Send to Emma’s somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to Eama’s somewhere ’ 
came afterwards to mean 'send it to E Aina’ and ' give it to EAma. ’ 
The ^ of the loc. is here dropped. O/B is mostly the case in the 
pronominal locatives which in the modern languages as well as the 
PrAkrit have become adverbs of place; such are relative Svliere’, 

' there ‘ here and ' where ’ interrogative which 

have become and and in Tulsidas iortf if and s^f . 

Sometimes the f is preserved in the current speech as in sfSf f or 
H., Ifr G. The other dat. termination the origin of or 
is either the ablative or genitive form of {%i|; since | was in Apbhi\ 
the termination of both these cases. The 0. ^ is another form 
of this The ^ is from the Apablir. iff as % from |?||. The 
B. has this affix also used principally in the case of inanimate 
creatures. 

^ ns'sf 3ii% 9Tr “aisW %aRt #T I 

‘There is smell to smoke and from that haimi to the eye results.’ 

r#? I 

‘The lion said to him.’ 

The S. has it also. 

‘ He went for liiiiiting.’ jlsfl ‘ went on. 

a travel,’ 
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. The P. , Hke tlie ^ ^.ere," 

The M* is to be coxinected with similar terminationB in its 
own. dialects and the other languages, Kh^ndeshi has H. possesses 
a postposition or P. ^|, S. all in the sense of ‘fop, Braja 
or # ‘up to*’ The old H, poets have also ^ or ^| in the sense of the 
M. m e, *to’ or ‘at:’ f fi: 'again and again they fall 

at her feet^* ‘joyfully he arose an d pressed him to 

his bosom.’ Then there are other forms in all the languages from 
Goan, has^^fsft in the sense of ‘to’ or ‘with,^ as ilti* ‘speak to 

or with me.’ H, ^ ‘up to’; P, ^ ‘near, to;’ ‘from contact with;* 
‘on account of;’ B. Tor, on accoimt^^o 

and H. poetry ^ or are used in these senses and M. has 
^3^ or also. All these forms are derived from the old SIcr, root 
^ to adhere or stick. The past pass. part, of this is OT, Pr. This, 
like many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in Pr. 
and we have ‘adheres, sticks.’ From this w© have 

M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally and H. some-’ 
times do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one of the two con- 
sonants is dropped and we have and ^IFH, though is also 

used ill the latter. There is another form of this root 

which is made up according to the 10th Conjugation or which is 
properly the causal and, when the termination is dropped as is often 
the case, we have and by the elision of g^ the root becomes 
Md thence, by the usual introduction of ^ or or ;^f^. N'ow 

exists in the Goan, and in the S, while M. has Those 

mean ‘to make to adhere,’ ‘apply,’ ‘bring in contact/ From and 
ah the forms we have above noticed have originat- 
ed. wffs are absolutives as also M. while the 

other M. form is the loc, sing, of the noun ‘contact’ or 
‘nearness,’ The Braj. must he from the old Apthr. absol. of 
The M. dat. ^must be from such a form as ‘having 
applied’ or ‘for applying/ since the final ^ of terminations is dropped 
in this language as in ‘tongues’ from The dative pi. 

termination ?ff represents an ©uphonio ohange of ^ necessitated by 
the preceding anusv&ra. Instances of this change of ^ to ^ have 
been given in a previous lecture. Chit, has both m and 
This ?f| is by some traced to the of of the Pr. gen. pi. as ^ to the 
of the gen. sing. The Chit, however has ^ or ^ in the pL 
while alone is the sing, termination and the sameness of 
the sing, and pL terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
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Bioflei’n cl5alee4 whence tlie Obit, is a foBn of ^ and if 
so then it mast be so in the standard Mariitht also, Mr- Beanies 
tliinks the G% % to be originally % and thus to belong to the class 
of terminations we have just examined j the ^ being changed to 
I am not satisfied with this derivation as there is no corrobora- 
tive evidencej though the change of ^ to is not impossible or un- 
exampled, The gen. termination g in this language is 

derived from the old Apabhranis^a termination by the elision of 
the initial as wdll be hereafter shown- In tlie same manner the ^ 
of the aco. dat. must have been derived from the Apabhr. dat. post- 
position which, as I have already observed, is the instr, of 
The last or of this is changed to an anusvara, as that of is, and, 
just as this becomes becomes ^ and by the loss of % 

Or the process which in the Apabhr. led to the formation of 
from may have been resorted to when became sf in the Gr. 
and thus ^ is the instrumental or locative ot the gen. ^ or its obh 
form. But the anusvtox of ^ •which is lovst in tlie G. instr. would 
show that it is derived directly from P. ^ may likewise bo 

referred to a -form the obi. of In H. the termination ^ 

is applied in a dative sense to nouns governed by verbs denoting 
epeaking W spoke to tlio Brahman.’ It 

is used in the sense of the instr.: 'Ho cut off his 

head with a sword,’ 'Rukmini’s 

marriage with Sbi Krishnachanda took place;’ and in that of the 
abl. ‘these words fell fi*om the mouth of 

the Brahman.’ In Eraja we have ^ -for % as 

'Kabir came and said to me’; g^^Eff ‘He should get it explained 

from the guru.’ In old H. also it is used in the form of In old M., 
as I have already remarked, we have in the sense of i/he nu)dei’n 
■dat.; .ace^ ^ as : — , 

JilUn, 1— I4I. 

‘S^arfigadhara was charioteer to Arjuna.’ 

pr ti 

II— la 

'Thou hast made a song for Gandharvas.’ 

% ^ i 
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OTPt 11 

^ ^11 

Rukiriiiii Svayamvara I— -82. 

‘‘ He gave that salvation to Putan^ whicli he did not give to 
Yas'odA and DevaM. His gifts to friends and foes are alike. Hovsr 
shall I describe his bounty?" 

1 1 5C<tr qt^ ' 

JMn.I— 171. 

‘ It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight.’ 

«f#i sfir qi?a I Hr ^ssqrt i t«r##rii 

Jnan. I— 176. 

‘Al'jnna was looking at tlie whole force with an agitated heart.* 

mm I Ml%€i II 

JMn.n--~27. 

'And the interests of the future life will "be lost along with 
those of this r 

In these three examples has the sejise of an instrii* 
mental. We do not now use it in the sense in which itis RvSed 
in the last two passages and say JWid 

In the Salsette dialect, however, has these senses and also that of 
an ahh as 'He came from the village.’ 

How we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between, the wliicli corresponds to our modern, and that which 
even now we use in the sense of mWi, They also use it in other senses 
in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the day. The Salsette- 
dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use of this affix. H. uses % 
in one case which we use ^ as Some of 

these circumstances favour the snppositioxi that the origin of the M. 
dative affix ^ is the same as that of H. ^ and M. Gr. poetry has 
this in the form of ^ or 55 ^ as ^ 'Declare war 

with Gujarati.' S* has ^ and # in the sense of with. 

All these are derived from the word As is usual, if is in. 

the modern vernaculars changed to 4 and thus we have and witli 
the instiv affix ti| we have the of the M» poetSi I have in a former 
lecture given a great many instanceB in which ^ is dissolved into 
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wliicli (3ombines witli the preceding vowel into W’e tlms get 
the old H. and the Braja ^ when ^ and ^ form while in 
G* the resulting vowel is # in Another change of || that we 
have noticed is its loss of tlie labial element and reduction to a 
vowel and annsvtei, wherefoi^e the word becomes or Thence 
the passes off into If, as we have several times noticed, and so 
we have % which with the aniisv4ra dropped is the H. . The 
q is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to | as in ^ from 
and so we have the M. Sometimes if does not take the place of 
the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, whence we have 
the S. hTow the originai sense of this word but this 

expresses many relations, the differences between which become 
wider in the course of time and thus the word come to 

signify according to^ %dtli ( as an instrument ) and from/ 

The insti\ termination W ^iiig- ^ pl* M., ^ H., P, have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to % or %, which are forms of or 
etc. derived from the root One gxmt objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusv4ra of % or% His argii^ 
merit is that the old of the instr. having been reduced to 4 there 
was no other instriixnental case to furnish the sf of the modern instr. 
^ but in the Apabhr. according to Hemachandra both these 
forms existed and the instance he gives is 

' By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of ] days 
which were mentioned to me by my beloved wliexx he set out on 
his travels [ the skin of ] my fingers has worn away by tlie naiL ’ 
Here %%% and sf|uf are instances of the instrumentaL 

The first two expressive of the agent in the passive construction and 
the third of the simple instrument,* so that the or uf of the in« 
striimental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr, 
Beames says that the old H* poets do not use the instr. in but the 
oldest M* poet Jfi^nes'vara does use it in some cases. His agent 
i istrumental is very often that which ends in |r, but instances of the 
use of which is another form of % also occur. 


is fHE STdEi'HEEHirEENAdijBAKS. 

*0r wietier te is going away by tlie ■wind.’ 

'snfs! I 

JfiSn. 18—214. 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind. 

^1% jIh !># I 

Jnto. 13— 280. 

' As tlie dumb may bo said to liave assumed silence deliberately. 

gpfiSspr I 
flw## ^ qsit ii 

SI ^ tr 1 h 

JMn.lS— 347. 

^He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiyer by cold and is 
not teridfied jbj anything that takes place.’ 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is ^ instead 
of %. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in of of 
pronouns as Jh4n. 13*^200 *By this standard,’ 13-244 

* By which satisfaction,’ 18—1147 ^ By that grace.’ 

Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that ^ is a 
double instrumental, the first part being ^ of the old ihstm* 
mental in or and the second part if, to which that 
is reduced. Now instead of the instr. f is added hei^e. The instr. 

. f i^epresents the fat of the Apabhr. instr. in for, which wa have in 
Such forms as mentioned by Fisohel. Hindi poets as a rule m* 
dicate the agent instrumental by the oblique form but Surdas uses 
the form ending in |% or ^ also. 

3TiRR^?ffH . 

Sursdgar, pada 12, page 252.'^ 

*Eanha said, ‘'There is no other God besides the mountain Govar- 
dhan,” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains was regard- 
ed by the cowherds as a great Godi’ 

Here is agent instrumental in 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

<ERi^ 3T(5t ^ II 

Surs%ar, pada 24, page 254« 

# Luohnow Bdiii, 1874^ 
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‘The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out wa,B 
seen by all; with taste the niountain taking hold of every thing by all 
his hands etc.’ 

Here is the simple mstrimentaL 

, Snrstlgar^j pada 44, page 257. 

‘Bisrespeet of the lord has been shown by the cowherds, show 
to them the fruit of it.’ 

a^{i: fltfl #rf ! 

SnrsAgar, pada 29, page 255. 

‘Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here is agent instrumentaL 

The Ablative termination in M, is fSf, MAI. Chit. ^ or «|f^ 
(from tff^and #),. SaIs. G. k 

H. %, Braj.^/H./ dial. - i., ■ ITiO; Sindhi 1 : 1 '' is 

the Pr. and Apabhr, abh of %% the aspiration being thrown 0 x 1 
as in the case of the dat, # and in the other instances formerly 
given; so that the S. abl, etymologically means ‘from his somewhere,’ 
3 ^ and ^ are from the Ap. ^ abl. pL In the same way t!T is 
the old abh and ?ff the abl, pL of in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P, iff it is compounded with the precede 
ing The form iff i|f of the G. and P,, and H. dial, and the Chit. 
are derived from If ff the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of if ^ with the aspira** 
tion tluwn on if. The difereixces between some of the significa- 
tions of the different cases are, as I have akeady observed, bo mi- 
nute that they frequently rnn into one another and when, on account 
of this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its ori* 
ginal. Thus % If^f 0 , (lit.) ‘Tlie book mot me in 

the vicinity o£ E^ind,’ easily passes into ^CfifTOWf ^met me from 

H4ma’ u e, ‘got from RamL’ And the B. 3ffqf% ngi: |f|f| is 

generally considered equivalent to ‘ I got it from the master,’ though 

is like a loo. form meaning ‘in the vicinity of.’ Thus the old 
loc. nfl meaning ‘in that’ was used as a postposition and thence came 
, to mean ‘from that,’ Or the traiisition is first from the loc. to the dat*, 
which I have spoken of, and thence to the causal abl, and afterwards 
to the local abL The Bmj. and P. ^ is fx*om the Apabhr. affix 
(ssK for ) mentioned betee in which we have an instance of this 
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passage of tlie clat. into tlie aM., as illustmied before in the M. post- 
position In M., S. and B. ^ has preserved tlie dative sense. B, 
lias tlie abl. ^ also, tliongb some grammarians do not give it, but 
its sense is tliat of causal abl. or instr. as J— 
f tT STI^f^cl f I 

^Became glad on account of the lengtli of its liorns,® 

WflW ‘5^ fl*TI 
/From tliat tliere is barm to tlie eye.* 

Of a different origin are tbe M. and and tbe B. 

Tlie first fsf Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to tbe 
fisf# and of tbe Pr. from a fusion, ’as it is called, of 

both, out of wbicb arose and, tbe being lost, tbe foi*ra 

is |Sf. In a similar way may be traced to though its indepen- 
dent existence would make tbe supposed fusion a fiction. M. how- 
ever has no instance of tbe loss of final ^ and the preservation of 
but the chief objection to this derivation is tbe want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain or 
even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Obanda in wbicli 
and g?# occur in tbe sense of * from/ But they may be derived 
from tbe present participle. Tbe B. abl. affix is tbe loe. of the 
present participle of corresponding to M. wMoli has the gense 

of tbe Skr. loo, absolute as in ^ ^ Jpf * while I 

was doing be went away.* In B. too tlus loc. has the same sense 
as f|if ^ work while it is day, ^ In H. also it is used in 

tbe same sense: f !% fif TO ‘looking at the door 

what did be find ? he found that a lion was lying dead. ( lit. what 
is there, -a lion lying dead ftlllff ^ Sk© l^old it to 

her friend immediately after dawn ( lit. after it bad dawned )/ 

In this sense as in that of the Skr, loc. absolute the action denot- 
ed by the present participle is made the starting point of another 
action. ‘ My doing ’ in tbe first instance was the starting point of 
bis going. And bei’ein is the germ of an ablative. In H. is 
sometimes used in this sense as ^ ‘outside of the house, from 

the. house.’ , 

In the B. the original sense is ‘ the tree being 

there a fruit fell.’ The M. |3f is the ahsolutive of ^ and equivalent 
to %aving become’ which yields an ablative sense more direct- 
ly. The % is sometirnes dropped and the termination ^ itself is 
attached in this sense to ^ ‘in’, ^ ‘above’ and qfW ‘side’ to signify 
‘from in’, ‘from above’, ‘from the side’ as which 
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nve the ahlative affixes in cases when can not 
and ^ is sometimes affixed to nonns in ^ directly and not to the 
ohliqne fom as Thus means lit, ‘the village ' 

having heen he came.’ The MM. is the absolutive o£ instead 
of If. The H. ^ has been, explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languagesthe genitive which even in Skr. expressed i^elation 
in general was tised for the datiye and sometimes for other cases also. 
The dative thus went out of use and to exp3?ess the relations which 
it indicated various new suffixes, given and explained above, were 
Imought into use and the old genitive being attenuated was felt to be 
too weak to express the usual genitive relation and was adapted to 
serve as the base of ail oblique cases to which the newly con« 
stituted terminations were appended. The relation of possession as 
well as other genitive relations, such as that of a thing and the ma- 
terial of which it is made, had thus no special expression left for 
them. In Skr. such relations are indicated, besides the genitive easej, 
by adjectives formed from the name of the possessor, material etc, by 
the addition of specific terminations and from these mostly the 
genitive terminations in the modern languages are derived and coxi- 
sequently are adjectival in their nature and agree with the gendej; 
of the thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows I“— 


M. ^ 

G. 

S.' ' ■ 

H, 


0 . i: 


In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use instead 
of the verbal style or fiuent style. When the language was in this 
condition adjectival forms expressive of possession or other relations 
came into use instead of the genitive case and such forms, as t 
Hhe house belonging to him,’ 

* the pupil belonging to me,’ 

' the female friend belonging to thee,’ 
came into use instead of * his homo,’ ‘ my pupi V 

Wi Wil ^thy female friend.’ When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed pos- 
session and si^eh other relations between nouns, was driven out 
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and adapted to expreBs tlie various other relations mentioned 
before. Tims then we find that the ease forms expressive of 
possession and other relations mentioned in tlie vemacnlai’S ar^e 
T of an adjectival character. It is, however, onrions to find that in 
onr seven modeim languages they are derived from seven diiferent 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The M. mnst be toced 

to the flj which certain indeclmables take in Sanskrit as or 
V of this place,’ 'of that place,’ or 'of what place.’ 

, or must by the usual rules he changed to to 

or to or or 

is is This ^ was generalised and gra- 

dually came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and 
other relations. The G. qf— 5f|— ^ are derived from the Sanslcrit 
termination which is applied in the sense of possession to in- 
declinables expressive of time, such as 'of this clay,’ 'of 

the present time,’ 'of evening time,’ 'of the olden time’ 

etc. This was generalised and Hemaohandra gives HW as a noun, 
expressive of 'something related to’ or 'belonging to’ in his granimar 
of the Apbhr. dialect. In the line of the verse of Prein^nanda 

‘the agony of separation alfiicts’ and in the expressions 
previously given, such as and ^ ^ ^ etc. this OT 

J remains, it will be seen, unchanged and in this form it is often ttsed 

I’ in G. poetry. By the dropping of the consonant it is reduced to 

I or ^ and thence to ^ which with masc., fern., neut. tei’ininations 

I # — t — ^ becomes sf|*— The S. ^ are derived from the 

f Sanskrit possessive termination p* applied to a great many nouns 

r and all pronouns as belonging to him, belonging to the 

house, belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Txmmp assigns a 

diiferent origin to this Sindhi 5^-#, which, as well e,s the etymologies 
I of the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 

cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. Another way of ex- 
1 pressing possession is fuxmished hy derivatives of the root ^ ' to 

■ do or make. ’ The roar of a lion is his or act. The roar 

; of a lion is a; or lion act e. it is something which heloings 

i, to the lion. The wox'd therefore is adapted to express ' some - 
thing belonging to one. ’ Fow this is in tlie Pr. reduced to 

! ; as the of to %5|* and the of to %^. From this 

we have which means 'something belonging to one’ or 'his 
; px’operty. ’ Madayantik^ in the MMatimddhava calls her body Ma- 

I karanda’s or since he had saved it from the mouth of a 

"■■■ .X'--: 
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Hob. Hemaclmndra gives a bobb in tlie ApaWix\ dialect ex- 
pressive of tlie tiling coBBecteci witli anotliei*. Tlie iiistaBce lie gives 

i ® From wliose . uioiitli ; grass 
falls do-WB in eoBseqiieBce of tlie roar wliicli is tlie of tlie lion* ' 
He also gives in Jus gi’ammax" of tlie principal Px^lmt as a 
termiiiatioii liavingtlie sense of posBession as in ^yo^^rB^iike 
Tims tlien wliicli was first a nonn came to be used 
as a postposition expressive of possession and was nsed as siieh in 
tlie principal Prakrit and by tlie Q‘» and H. poets j 

t ^sr i 

Tnlasi, 

* I am tlie stick of the blind [ women ] and tlie wealth of a 
weak [ woman ],’ 

|f*r iiq ^ts wft srpit sr^lf wk «i 

Sibnaladlis* 

®If the command of the loi*d is received I will dry np the whole 
ocean.’ 

One of KabWs Sfikhi is — 

5E^or M 3rl gqtit wiq i 

W sffii*fF ^ ’fFft 'StF*I >1 

*A dog enters a room [made up] of mirrors and runs about and, 
seeing his own image, he barks and barks until lie dies.’ 

There is another instance : 

#12^1 !%# ntl s 

®rrf| ^ ^ t '1=^ H 

put down from head the parcel containing uoetar. To whom- 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.’ 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
TulaskMs’s R4mayan we have ^ *giv6 us news 

about Bibliishana,’ where also we have the same postposition. When 
the initial ^ is dropped we have which w-a find in the Xdindi 
^ and %i:i as in Kabir’s S^khi, 

^ ^ nrft sror I 

^ ^ ^ ^ •roll 

' ‘If you want me give up the desire fox'* everything else; become 
-mine; and you will have everything else with yoiV ip: is the gene® 
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nil postposition ill the B. as M sin,’ Grocl,’ ^ ®of a 
house*’ Prof, Hornie ancl Mr. Beames deriye the suffix from the 
Skr. past part. which they say is reduced to and thence 

to But I have not met with a trace of as the Pr. foi'm of 

The usual form of it is f%^ or c|^^. Besides, the | of is 

inorganicj being simply an euphonic augment* Such an euphonic 
augment can not persist throughout centuries as the % of has 
done until it was perpetuated in the form of ^ in the B. Besides, 
is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of property. 
There is no indication that a past pass. part, can be so used. It 
may be used as an abstract noun, as in the sense of Agoing*’ So 
may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing,’ but the transi- 
tion of 'doing^ to ‘pi-operty’ is hardly possible. Another derivative 
of the root ^ ^Iso supplied the vernaculars with a termination 
expressive of the genitive senses and that is A good many 
words in Sanskrit have this appended to them such as 
‘bringing fame,’ ‘obedient,’ ‘servant,’ ‘the sun,’ 

‘a writer’ etc. The original sense is ‘one who does the thing’ 
expressed by the nouns to which is appended, but the derived 
senses are many, such as cause, habit, obedience and any other rela- 
tion into which the doing of a thing brings one with another. When 
tlie particular nature of this relation is left out of sight the general 
sense is ‘related to’ or ‘belonging to.’ Thus originally meaning 

‘the maker of light’ comes to denote ‘belonging to light;’ a certain 
person who is or the doer of the wiutingis a person related 

or belonging to the writing. Thus came gradually to signify a 
gonitive relation like the terminations |5q[, etc. noticed above. 

In the Marathi is applied in ordinary use to the name of a place 
to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally ‘belonging to it’ as 
‘belonging to Kas'f, ‘belonging to Poona,’ Instances of this 

mx occur in the old Hindi poets; thus in Tulsidas’s Eamayai?. 
we have-^ 

BMak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of Narada.’ 

i 

( Ditto ). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (P4rvati) assumed 
the form of Sita.’ 
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I !T w*ff '«■ 

■ , (.Ditto, ).. 

di3 not obey tlie word of vSliankar,^ ^ 

, 13 - m m . M ^ 

® oil BbaradYliJaj hear now anotlier reason tov the birth of 
Rama-,’ 

In Kabir too we meet with this terminatm^ as in:— 

' wi w (sfi) 

K^bir’s Ramayaiij 1— 4tli OhaiipaL 

‘ Then the mother was asked by Brahma 'SyIio is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou,” ’ « 

Here we have or %ci^ in which we have the feminine of 
the termination In Sanskrit is almost as much used as 
after nouns and the signiEcatiOh is similar. This is sometimes 
used in the BangMi in a genitive sense as in *of your hon- 
our,’ *of to-day,’ yesterday.’ From qp;:^, when the 

initial consonant is dropped, we have the Oriya genitive suffix WX us 
in TO^while gives us the the Hindi 'yours,’ 

'ours’ and of the Guj. ‘thine,’ fpirff ‘yours,’ ‘mine,’ 

.'^'ours.’ 

Another derivative of the root the past pass, part, changed 
io m the Ih4k|ut, has beei^ appropriated in Hindi to express 
geiiitive relations. A.S the obi, form has been determined to be a 
remnant of the old genitive the appended to it must mean ‘done of 
(by) the thing or person’ denoted by the obi. form. The idea of 
‘a thing done by one’ passes easily into a thing belonging to one, 

IffH ‘a poem composed by a Pandit’ becomes easily 

i, e> the poem of a Pandit. The terminations ^ oxist hi 
old Hindi along with and The easiest explanation 

of the Panjabi ft appears to be that, like the Hindi they 

are derived from the past pass, part, of ^ ‘to give’ in the form of 
made up on the analogy of from Other explanations may 
also be given. It may be said that the ff of Marvari dialect and 
certain G* and H, pronouns which results from the Sanskrit was 
changed to or as these consonants are frequently confound- 
ed with each other) and thence or passed into or 
Tlie Sansktit suffixes used ky tJie veruaoulars to express genitive re. 
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latibns must have a final s added to tliem, s 2 ixcej like augmented 
liOuuSj tke masc. nom. sing* ends in or and tlie feminine in 
Thus for the original of the M. ifve must haye fii^g fox' the G\ 

for S. 1^, for H; for old H. and 

and for and for In the fourth lectux*e 

I have given several instances of the addition of ^ to all sorts of 
nouns and adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are % Braj. and 4 
^3 S. %, G. i||j M. and B. |[. The foxmis with an initial 
^ are derived from the Sla*. which lias undergone several 

transformations. In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of 
if||fandl||eto.as:— 

, TuM.j Bala-K. 

‘STva resolved in his mind,’ 

(Ditto). 

'Those were safe at that time whom Baghuvira protected.^ 

1 . 

(Ditto ). 

'Once in Tretayuga.' 1 

im.. mt\t ' 

*He announced the intelligence in Dio palace.' 1 

Premanand’s Sudamfi-num Oharitra* 

'0 Sudama, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth.’ 

^1# 5f|3:tt 

lEveiybody fled to Sor-atha.’ 

The Bx'aj. % is from iiiff, the f feeing elided and ^ and ^ com- 
feining into % while in the Sa and H. ^ they form In the G, in 

the whole f| of iT|f| is dropped, wrfl is loc. sing, of for The 

P. and B/ W is from the loc. of or^ff which we have noticed | 
as an Apfehr. dative post-position, H. is from Skr. which first 
becomes then «|ffrj and then or and the loc, of ^ is qfff 1 
or q| which is its shortened form, is used as a post-position 
in H, and qi# and the loc. formBj in G. and M. respectively. 

The forms q|f| and qf occur in the old H. poets as i 
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■■ -m I ' 

Tulaaij Bal.-K. 

^S'ambliix 'vvenfc to Agastya,’ 

Mi ^ m 'Eft I 

Ttilsi, 

*Tlie iiionkey went to 

The M. is from Skr. and its ijiitial is dropped after 
a dissinular vowel as etc. 

We will now briefly examine tlie i^econstnioted verbal forms* 
We liave observed that tlie materials out of wliicb the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent "words having) as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific sigmificationSj the combination 
of which nearly constitutes the idea x^equired to be e:^pressed; but 
also mdependent case forms and existing terminations which have 
acquired a specific sense, Thxis whexi the teimn came into 

use for both numbers of the cases the B* and the O* have had re« 
course to the use of independent wox^ds such as row’ and iffsf 
*a measure or class,’ 'aliV etc, to express plurality , while the G* 
employed the already existing plural termination and sucii 
forms as ?f(| and loc. and a'bh were used to express case rela- 
tions and afterwards grew into terminations when their etymological 
sense was foi’gotten. We have also seen that, as in tlie case of the 
new words that come into a language, the new forms at first express 
inadequately the sense they ax*e designed to convey but in the course 
uf time imagination and usage give them a definite signification j 
or like words the forms come by natural transitions to express 
different relations from those they did before. Thus it was that the 
2 ibL and the loc. or rfit became dat. affixes or the loc. of tli.e 
present participle came to express an abl. relation* We shall find 

these principles at work in the reconstructioxi of the verb alsoj a/nd 
there too you will meet with verbal forms made up by applying tlie 
old pei’Bonal and other tex'xninations to new bases which are adjec- 
tival in their nature or by adding vex'bal foi^ms to them or by 
appending independent words. The M., S., B. and 0. make up some 
of their tenses and moods in the first way ; the others do not. We 
will first examine these. The bases for their foimiation are as 
a matter of course the participles that have come down from the 
Prilkrits and tliero are no othex*. These are the present, past and 
the potential participles which are, as I have just said, adjocfeival in 
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their nature* Since an adjective must agree with the noun which 
it qualifies in number and gender our new verbs must express both 
these and the person of the nominative. The old verbal forms 
examined in the last lecture expresSj as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only 
the number and person because they have descended to us from 
those languages. Jn the modern dialects those adjectives only that 
end in ^ or ^ agree with the noun to which they are referred e. 
take the fern, termination | when the noun is feminine and the 
plural ones when it is plural as M. H. *a black horse/ 

black mare/ ‘black horses/ 

Similarly G, and S. When the qualified noun is in an 
obi case sing, or pi these adjectives take the obi. sing, form ^foS?|F 
M., H., M., H. Hindi has 

no obi form for other nouns than those which end in w and hence 
in the adjective remains unchanged. Adjectives with 

other endings are not thus inflected as wcm 

etc. M. H.; while in the B. and O. no adjec- 
tives whatever. Here then we see that, like nouns in ^-^Fs adjec- 
tives aiso with those endings have preserved the old terminations. 
How the three participles I have mentioned end in or ^ arising 
from the original affix % wherefore they must be inflected. In M. 
and G. however under certain circumstances the present participle 
ends in and therefore is not inflected. The old Present lias in M. 
acquired another sense whence a new one cam© into use, the forms of 
wdiich are as follows 



Sing. 

PL 

1st pers. 

^ or t 


2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 




Those are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is With the fern. | 
this becomes but there is another foxmi in % which appears 

to have been arrived at thus (for 

| of fern. — The neuter form is These three 
forms are used in the sing, while the gender ismeglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form used for the 3rd pers, pL in 

the pure Deccan in which is the fern. pi. of To these 

adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of the old 
Pres, fortbo two numbers, which, jrou will I’etu^mber, are 3rd pers? 
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siiigv pL pe 3 ?s* sing. %,pL ,^f^lst pers. smg\;^ In 

tlie 1st per s. sing, of tlie new Present tlie | of the 1st pers, sing, 
is represented by the characteristic aniiBYara, the Yowek expi^essive 
of gender necessitating the elision of 5 . In the pL and ^ l)e« 

come by combination The 2nd pers. sing, has the ^ of the 

old Pres, and the pi. the which with the ^ forms ^ 
to which however an inorganic annsvfira is added by some. 
The 3rd pers, sing. ha.s no personal termination, the adjective 
in its own form expr-essing that idea, while in the pi, the ^ 
of the old Pres, is added. In th^se forms we see that the ^ of the 
nom. which is dropped in ordinax'y nouns and adjectiveB is retained 
and we have but not In the Goan, and MM. the gender 

is not attended to and the forms are the same for all. This arises 


fi’om the use of the xinangmented pax'ticiple ^^[i^and not 
which retains the infiections. The fox’tns are;-- « 


Sing. 




1 st pers. 

v!mov ^ 

Mai. 


Goan, 

2 nd pers. 


Mai. 

mmi 

Goan. 

3rd pers. 


Mai. 

' 

Goan. 


PL 




1 st pex's. 


Mai. 


Goan. 

2 nd pel's. 


Mai. 


Goan, 

3rd pers. 


Mai 


Goan. 

The terminations are those of the old Px'es. of intransitive roots 


in these dialects i, e, the real Pr. texmiinations withoxxt the ti’ansi- 
tive or Parasm. augment The 2nd pers. pL % which I have traced 
to the Px\ is pecnliar to the Goan, and Mil. and it is not alto- 
gether absent from the oi'dinary M. In the 1st pers. sing, MaL w^e 
have the old 5 from distinct and not redixced to an annsvfxra as 
in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable ixx M. as regax'ds 
tbe change in the sense of verbal foimis has taken place in 
the 0, and B. The old Pi’es. in M. has accpired the sense of the 
Past Habitixal and the forms made up by appending the old ter- 
minations to the pres, part, express present time bnt in the 0 * 
'and B, this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past ac- 
tion and “ the old Pres, retains its present signiBcatoixx. In H* 

^ too the pres, part, need alone has the signification of the past habi-^ 
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tnal. The reason why forms express! Ye of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be songlit for in that natural use of the 
Pres* which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a story 
transports himself for the vsalce of Yividness into that time when 
the actions are supposed to haye taken place and speaks of - them as 
if they were present; and wlien this habit becomes general in a 
language the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten and 
the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many instancas 
of this use of the Skr. Pres» in such books as the Pahchatantra. 
The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these ;— 




Sing. 

PL 


1 st pex^s. 



' ' 

2nd pers. 




Brd pers,* 




As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no pei’sonal tennlnatioii; 
and the pL is the M. anxl H. ph of nouns in as ■vvlucii we 
• find in the 0 . nom, pL ‘beasts’ also. The second person 

has the same terminations as the coiTesponding old Present ms;, ^ 

and^. The first person sing, has 5 and the pi. ^ and they are the 
same as the |and ^ of the Pres., but there is some confusion about 
the anusvaras. Before proceeding it is necessax\y to mention that 
0. and B. use the sing, forms in speaking ofj and to, inferiors, while 
the pL is used in an hoiiorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even a singular nominatiye with the honorific 
i forms or i^eal plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 

1 This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these laxv 

I gtuiges, whicli I have before mentioned; so that one same form 

of the nom, came to be used for botli. the sing, and pi. verbal 
1 forms; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did existj, 

[ the ph forms came to be understood in a simply honorific sense 

and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was nothing in 
r, the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence the 

1 verbs also ceased to indicate it, though onginally fitted to do so. 

Similarly the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were not lost 
, came to be rostricted to an honorific signification and the sing, to 

that of iiiferioiuty. The woi^ds which were brought into use to indh 
: cate plurality oxprosBed an aggregate or collection and thixBj being 

tliemselvcB sing., til 0 necessity of pi. verbal foms in connection with 
[ them was not felt ; and hence they take a verb in the real old siugb 

-M '; ' ' . ' ■ ’ : ' ' : ' ' 
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Bui tliere is tliis consistency in the nse of the Terb, that the hoiiO- 
rific pers. pronouns take an honorific verb and the inierior an inferior 
u e. an original pL noin. takes an original plnral Torb and an orh 
ginal sing, a Biiignlar. 

Vhese same forms that we have been discussing have in the S, 
accjuired a liitnro signification, and constitute the regular .BHitnro 
tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages an inn 
mediate fiitiire— a man’s intending shortly to do a thing is consh 
dered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of futurity in 
the signification of forms of the Present tense ; and iisage may take 
hold of it and constitute them into a regular Puture, The Sindhi 
forms are— 


. MasCc . 

Sing, PL 

istpers. 

2nd pars, 

3rd pers. 


Pern. 


Sing, 


PL 






Here is the old pres, part. Tlie 3rd pers,, as in the 0, and 
also M,, partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and the 
pL are like those of corresponding adjectives in The 2nd pers, 
has the termination and ^ of the S, old Pres. In tlie fern, the first 
is optionally reduced to ^ and the combines with the fern, pL 
The first pers. pL has the coiTesponding S, pronoun Sve’ at- 
tached to it as a termination as in an early stage of a language. The 
sing. f% or is perhaps the same witliout the nasal aaid shox^tened, 
which changes are made probably to adapt it to the expression of 
singularity. Tlie adjectival masc. tormiiiation appears also in the 
first pers, sing,, as in M., but it is shortened to and the fern, pfing. 
I and the pi. ^ or f ^ optionally combined into % tlix^oiighout. In 
the M, the adjectival gender terminations ai’e not used in the pL i)r, 
Tnxmp considers these personal terminations as the remnants of the 
old Pr, forms of 3 |it, which, howeverj are quite drEerent from these. 


The old past part, is similarly made the base of vefbal foimis 
, e^tpressive of past time. In 8. they are made up just in the same 
way as the aboTOj the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival foimis, 
without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes appearing 
• in the same places as in the above. 
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Singulai', 

Fem. 

Singnlai’. 

1^3#— p«tr% 
fl%3T— 1* 


Plural. 

#3P1T#— 

#3Tf— 5^ 


PltiraL . 


Wlien tlie vei'l) is tx^ansitive the particii3le is passive and the 
agentj if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the pex’son, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. case and the forms 
are just the same as the above* as was beaten/ *thou 

wert beaten/ 


Mai*4thi has — - 
Masc. 


Fem.. 


Neiit. 



Sing, 

Ist 


2iid 


3rd 



PL 

Sf^i 

5ft 


Sing. PL 

iftr , ■ 


Sing. PL 

■ m 

W :: 


Here as before we have simjxly adjectival forms for the Sx’d 
pers.; and the verbal tex’minations of the old Pres, appear in the first 
and second united with the nominar affixes indicative of gender and 
Tinniber, which however are dropped where they can not he easily 
combined with, the other, as in the first and second person plni’al 
masc. It should be remarked that the old masc. tei^mination ^ or 
is pi-^eserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the new Pres., and the 2nd 
pers. pL has in some cases the affix which I have already noticed 
and traced to the Pr. The Ohit. and Goan, dialects agree with 
this in the main, but use ?| fox" the 2nd pers. pL of the Masc. also, as 
Their masc. sing, is and fern. pi. ?f ^%5 since they do not drop 
the old ^ of the fern, nom, pL The MM. discai’ds gender in th© first 
and second persons, when the vei'bal terminations are appended, and 
tke first pers. sing, termination, is the old which before the ^ of 
the others is reduced to an anusv^ra, and we have went.’ 

The 2nd pers. pL terrniiiation is ^ throughout ^ as in the other diMect^ 
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Goan* 

Mfil 

tnm. 


mi^\ nii • 


In trajisitiye verbs M. attempts a ctirioiis com'bmation* Tlie par- 
ticiple being passive it must agree witli the object and take its 
number and gender and, if made the base of verbal forms, its person 
also* But, unlike the Sindhi, the M. does not nse tliis passive parti- 
ciple for an object iii the first and second persons. Thus and 
S. mean *thou wert beaten^ and ‘I was beaten;^ but we do 
not use stioh forms as or to express this sense, though 

a solitai'y line from Moi'opant containing has been often 

cpoted. In these eases we use the impersonal consferuction putting 
the agent and the object in the instx% and dat. and using the sing, 
neuter form of the past part., as TO or Thus then 

this pai?ticiple can have a nom. object only of the third person. 
Properly then it ought to take no personal terminoliions at all; but 
when the agent which is always in the instr. case is of the 2nd 
pers. the characteristic sing. and pL fl of that pers. are appended 
to the participle, so that it takes the gender and number of the 
object which is in the nom. case and the pers, and number of tlie agent 
which is in the insfcr, case. Thus we have ^ *thou trans- 

eribedst a book,^ t ^ a work,' 

'{Mr These forms are condemned by the 

Ti'anslation Department of the Director of Public Instruction, but 
the Marathi speakers can not dispense with them ; <cft 

r%‘l^rj proposed siibstitutes, are felt to be wealc and emascu- 
lated, And the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal 
forms alone of this nature and Lave devised a way of afliliating the 
past part, with the third personal agent also and, as the old termina- 
tions % and !af are not expressive enough, they append to that parti- 
ciple the last syllable of thengent forms e. the % or sf of the instr. 
sing, and iflfofthepl., as ?n|srrt-;T Jjssfr ‘the Saheb 

gave me a reward,’ 9if sn%# ‘the Sahebs gave me 

yewards,’ where the sr and sff of and are added to the 
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verbs to connect tliem witb tliem. These forms are not used in the 
Deccan except by some Konkani Bx^ahmanS settled th ere; and they 
ai.'^e condemned by all good •winters, 

The 0. and the B. do not inflect their adjectiveSj -whether they 
end in ^ or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrnmen- 
tah When the languages came to be in this condition there -was no- 
thing to mark off the passive natiu’e of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms only, 
•which are constructed as in the other languages. 

O. B. 


Sing, 

PL 

Sing. 

PL 

1st pers, 




2ud pers? ^ 




3rcl pers. 


(or 



As in the Pi’es. the 0. like the other languag’es does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like those in 
M,, namely the nom. sing, and pi. masc., though they do not indicate 
gender here. The other pei’sons > have the terminations of the 
Present/' 

The B. has no tei’mination in the third pers, singular, while the 
pi. ha>s the corresponding of the Pi^esent in that language. The 
2nd pers. sing, has | and the fli’st person sing, li;, which are not used 
in the B. Present but are to be traced to the A pablir. Present pre- 
served in the 5 and ^ of the H. and others ; is like 

the Goan. from and the anusvara and the cf are hard- 

ened into n. The first pei^s. pi. has the same form as the sing, and 
such a- confusion is easy in a language without distinction of number. 
The second pars. pi. appears to be the old adjectival pi. like the M. 

and the 0. and the other form is Bing., %he two being 
confoimded. 

The Bkr. potential participle in^sif, Pr, which implies duty, 
has become the base of the 0. and B. Future. In S]o:\ ipfi* 
means Tt is to be done by me’ «. c. it is my duty to do it, and the 
transition from this idea to shall do iP is natural. The vexy 
word ^shal? in English, which primarily signifies H owe’ and has now 
become the sign of the English Future, is an example of it. This 
pax'ticiple in >Skr, and Pr. is impersonal when the root is intransi- 
■tive and passive when it is transitive, Hike the past part, this 
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lias lost its passive character in these languages for the same reasons* 
Tlie usual personal tea^minations are applied to it as— 


0 . 


B. 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st 




2iia qjRf 




Sl’cl ERI^cr 




In the 0. the third persr sing. 

lias no terminations 

and the 


has the nom. pi. i|j which we ha.Te found in so many oases. The others 
have the usual affixes. The optional ^ of the first pars. pL appears 
to he the adjectival sing, The B. first pers, has no termination; 
the second has the same as those we examined in the case of the Past 
tense and the third has the affixes of the regular Present. This 
participle is similarly made the base of a Piiture tenSfe in SindM; 
but since its passive character was not forgotten by the SindhiSj 
as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas> the Future tense it forms is the 
Passive Future. The same terminations as those we have examixied 
before are appended to it as 1?^^% *i shall be beaten’, ‘thou 

shalt be beaten’ and iTifc# *he will be beaten.’ The third person 
has, as before, no personal affixes. When the verb is intransitive 
this participle is used only impersonally in the masc. sing., the agent 
being in the instrumental. In M. however the potential participle 
has preserved its old sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when 
used as a base for verbal forms, takes only the second pars. sing, 
affix ^ and the pi. Like the past participle when it is passive 
it takes the gender and number of the object in the nom. and 
the person and number of the agent in the instrumental, as 
m ^ ' thou shouldst write a 

work, read a book, and do some other work.’ When the object is in the 
pL we have and when the agent is in thepL 

and the object sing, we have Mta, and when both are 

in the pi. and When the verb is intransitive 

it is impersonal k e. has no Horn, with which it should agree, Binco 
the object alone can be Horn.; but it takes the ^ and H of the agent 
as 1^3;% Trump and Mr. Beames (Jour. B. A. B. 

Tol. VII), misled by the circumstance that in the B., 0. and S. tho 
- ^ is pronounced like have likened these forms to the Latin ho 
and explain them as made up of the principal root and the SIa\ 35 . 
But this latter, has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of ^ 
by dropping the vowel and the aspiration, ixo^’ are ^ ot the aspix'ated 
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coESonaiits generally ever known to become the correspoiiding im« 
aspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and them descenclants is to 
preserve the asinrate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
cases the foxnner is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual foinn in which we have ^ is And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with % are passive 
in, S. 

111, these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the law 
of generalization or false analogy. Pox’ the Present and Putiire 
tenses verbal or predicative forms, t, e, such as indicate the person 
of the hTom., were wanted; and so great is the necessity of such 
forms that we make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed above. But 
the languages» being in spite of this want condemned to use par« 
ticiples only, they made the best of what they had and extended 
the analog’y of the old Pres., which they possessed, to the participles, 
■which they could not avoid, and thus applied the personal tei^mina« 
tions to the participles and made vei'bs of them. The B. and 0 . 
rather than make the verbs agree with the object, as the passive 
nature of the participial base of the verb required, dropped the 
passive character altogether and made the participles take the 
personal teiminations of the agent, while M. reconciles both and 
makes the vei^bs based on the passive jmrtioiples agree with the 
pex^son and number of the agent and the gender and number of 
the object. 

We have next to examine the foimis that are made xip by addiug 
independent words. There are not many of this class. The H. 
and P. Future is constructed by aSixing Iff >sing%, ff pi. inasc., and 
iff sing, and 3 |} jjL fern, to the forms of the Preseiit, This Hff ap- 
pears to be the past participle of and ordinarily it is used in 
the form of Participles of otliei^ roots also are in PL some- 
times reduced to monosyllabic forms as for f||, cfi'f for f%|; these 
are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic forms are 
and We have seen that these and are appended 

to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H, and P. Simi- 
larly the participle is used to form the Future, bo that 
means *gone that he may do.’ The M, Future is formed by adding 
^ or ^ to the oM Ereseiit, as you will see from the folio 
■ forms:*- 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st 





2nd 





8rd 






In tlie first pers, dug . ^ and tlia aniis'v4ra of ff togotlier form 
^ as they do in seyeral other cases j fclie pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this ^ or ^ ? One that is ap- 
pended to the past participle we have already exandned. There is 
another appended in the Goan, and MM. to the present part, and 
the forms thus inade Up have past habitnal and future sense, 
Tims Goan. means ‘he used to do* and Goaxi. and MM. 

‘he will do,’ In hotli cases the base is the present: part. ^ but in the 
first it occurs in the augmented form ox’ the form with the old Skr. 

The pres. part, has in the 0., as we have seen, acquired a past 
and in the S, a future se.nsG, the germs of both of whicli arCj as I 
liave explained, contained in its original signification, while liere in 
the Goan, it has both the senses, Now, as it was the practice, as I 
obseiwed in the last two lectures, to attach and ^ or ^ optionally 
to a great many words, the same word had often several forms — 
one without another with it, a third with a fourth without it 
and a fifth with both ^ and Tliese ternimations did not signify 
much originally but afterwaiMs, when the woX’ds sucli as the pros, 
part, began more and more to acquire distinct and diverse signi- 
fications, one of the forms whether with or without ^ became idoxiti- 
lied with one sense and the other with another. Thus made 

up as it JB by the addition of which has left its and of was 
appropriated for the Habitual Past and -witliout ^ to the 

Putnre, But that the new additions themselves originally were xtot 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the atignient(3d 
form in ^ ^ expresses past conditional in 1^1. and 

Hi, while it is the unangniented in Gr, in ^ which 

conveys that sense. Thus then ^ was applied in to the Pre>sent 
verbal forms also and, when the old Future was lost, these came to 
be appropriated for the Future, just as the present participle with ^ 
came to have a future signification in the Goan, and Mai 

The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal fox‘ins of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been forgot- 
ten and they have siifiered no phonetic coiTuption except ixi, a few 
cases* Hence they can easily bo recognised* But the yariaus ways 
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in wliicli tliey aSect tlie sense oi tlie principal root in tlie di:ffierent 
languages are not without interest. The auxiliaries are ^ from Skr. 

the Skr. ^i^ or more likely the latter, which assumes the 

forms of B., 0., # G., ! H. and /P., M. and S., and Skr. 

from which the H, and the S. are derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from the 
Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways resorted 
to by all the langmageB in the course of their development. They 
have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes to the 
old; and the prox>osition, that they ax’e descended fx'om the Prakrits, 
holds good even here. 


Eelatiom hctween PdlA, the Prakrits 

mulths M(xlmm> Vem^cmdm^s. 

Thus, gentlemen, liave we siirYe j od the whole field of Indian Axyan 
speech from the Vedic times to oiir own, and what is it we haye found ? 
The Teclic dialect lost a groat many of its %¥ords and some grammar 
tical forms, its iioiins and roots arranged tlieinselves under definite 
declensions and conjugations, and thus became what I have called 
Micldle»Sanshrit. Till then thei^e was no phonetic corruption except 
in isolated instances. But after that tiine the process went on rapidly, 
and words were altered in form piuncipally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the law of 
generalization oi"* false analogy the declensions and conjugations were 
reduced to the prevailing types; some new words came into use and 
/ a few old ones became obsolete, and thus the language arrived at a 
stage of which the PMi, the sacred language of the Southern Bud- 
dliists, and the inscriptions of As'oka afford us spociniens. Then be- 
gan a general use of attributive expressions for verbal forms, 'which 
had its effect on the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus 
while a good many of these foiuns went out of use in Sanskrit, the 
number of tenses and moods in the derived languages was i*educod to 
three. In the mean-w’hile the proceBses -which formed the Pali wont 
on, other laws of phonetic change, and principally that of the olision 
of uninitial consonants and 'the rcduetioxi of aspirated ones to came 
. into operation. The use of analogy in tho simplification of grammar 
proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin were adopted, 
and thus aroBC the Pi^krits. There were several dialects of this 
class, but the distinction bet ween them -was not great. After a wdiile 
in the Prakrits themselves new phonetic jiroceBses began, the chief of 
•which were the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in 
most cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
hiatus caused by idie vowels brought together by consonantal elision by 
conibinixig thorn or inhSerting light semi-vowels between them. These 
were carried on further, the decleuBionai and conjugation al terminations 
were corrupted and mutilated, and the forms began to get confused; 
case relations came to be expressed by connecting independent w'urds 
or pronominal forms with the genitive of the noun; a'nd new yei%il 
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forms were constructed from tlie participles by appending tbe per- 
sonal termmatioUvS on tlie analogy of tlie existing tenses, or by using 
tlie roots indicative of existence as auxiliaries. About tliis time tlie 
Prakrit speaking people came to be divided into independent commu- 
nities, separated from eaeli other by bills and rivers, or communi- 
cation between them decreased; and therefore these several processes 
of destruction and construction were carried on at a varying rate and 
with a difference of detail in each; and thus grew up the modern 
Hindi, Maritthi, Gujpati, Sindhi, <&c. This is the whole histoxy. 'The 
vernaculars have descended from the Prakrits, and the PiAkrits fx’om 
Sanskrit; and since a. language is* transmitted fx'oin generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages the 
Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken dialects 
the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these* conclusions have been denied by some scholars. Pro» 
fessor H. H, Wilson says that the Prakrit of the plays is an artificial 
modification of the Sanskrit language devised to adapt it to peculiar 
branches of literature. And the reason he gives is that even in later 
plays composed but a few centuries ago the Prakrit used is not the 
vernacular of the day, but that which we find in the very earliest 
work of the species. But he is by no means certain, and leaves the 
question undecided. The reason advanced by him is evidently of no 
weight. If I choose at this day to express my thoughts in Batin and 
compose a treatise in that language instead of my vernaGular, does 
that prove that that language is artificial ? Latin is sometimes still 
used in Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular 
of any country, Sanskrit playwriters of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the old 
authorities on the histrionic art; and since the Prakrits, like Sanskrit, 
Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of grammars and 
literary works, it is possible to write in them as in these languages. 

Mr. Beanies at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point; ‘‘The PiAkrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that aver was 
spoken,’* So Dr, Pischel, a Grerman scholar; “I agree with Mr. 
Eeames, that none of the Prikrits was ever a spoken language, and 
that in order to learn what was the spoken language of the Aryans 
we must turn principally to the modern vernaculars.” This, gentle- 
men, we have done; we have examined the veimaciilars and found that 
^here is not a rule about the changes of letters in passing from Sans* 
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krit into tlie Prakrit given ky Vararnclii or Hemaclianai^a, of 
wliicli instances are not fotiiid in tlio Yei^naciilars. Of snoli as are 
general tlie examples are alnindantj and in a great many cases oven 
tlie words in wliicli the change is of a special kind are pi'cserved in 
the vernaculars in their FrA.krit form, slightly altered accox’ding to 
the processes that aftexnvards came ini.o operation. A good niaiiy of 
the vocal peculiarities of the Pfili aiul Prilki'it speakers are preserved 
hy the speakers of the GnjanUi, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, axxd Pangali. I 
have already dra^wn yoni' attention to the tet that the ordinary Gu- 
jarati cannot pronounce ^ or ^ hut makes ^ or ^ of it, the MarMii 
De'sastha nr of and tlie Sindhi and the Bangui of and the 
Hindi ^p^or h of it and of the sibilant. The BangMi pronounces 
a conjunct exxdiiig in ?g[as a double consonaixt and px’eserves the old 
M^gadM peculiarity of reducing all the sibilants to while the 
Hindi still manifests the Pais'achi peculiarity of making 5^ of The 
case terminations in the forms they assumed in tlie Apabhrams^a 
have been perserved, some in this dialect, some m that. All the 
three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other; past time is expressed 
in just the same way as in the Pr&rits; the participles, the cansals, 
the passives, the denominatives, the nominal aixd verbal bases, and 
the remnants of the Sanskrit conjugations are just a,B they were in 
the Pr&krits; and the new verbs and cases are fox’med out of Pi^krit 
materials only. Then again a good many of the Des'ya or non- 
Sanskrit woxi^ds that existed in the PrMcrits are found in the 
vernaculars.. 

How if the Px’^krits were not spoken dialects, what these scholars 
probably mean is that they were artihcial adaptations, as Professor 
Wilson calls them. But we have seeix that they grew iip by such 
natural laws as guide the development of any language whatever. 
The development of the Prakrit dialects from Sanskrit is paralleled 
by the development of the Romance languages from Latin. If the 
Prakrit dialects are to be considered ai'tiiioial, it is difficult to 
conceive upon what principles they could have been constructed and 
for what purpose. A conscious manufacture of a language would 
be conducted upon some general principles and would not admit of 
such isolated forms, not obeying ; any general rule, as we have 
noticed. The analogies wmuld be perfect; but on the contrary 
we have seen that in the Pilli and the Prakrits a good many forms 
are made ixp according to a certain rule brought into use by an- 
alogy, as for instance making the passive by adding ^ or while 
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til ere are otliers wliicli arenot tlms oonstriicted but liave descended by 
simple phonetic corruption of Sanslmt forms, as and 

others. In all parts of grammar there are . snch forms, and these 
have descended to the modern Yernaciilars, as we have seen, 

1 gain, if these had been artificial languages they would not 
have been called after the names of provinces as "we have seen they 
were. T have given reasons for believing that though the difference 
between the S'auraseni and the Mah^r^shtid was not great, some 
peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the modern Sindhi 
Panjabi, Bi’aja and Hindi, while the Marathi represents the old 
Mah^i 4 shtri, and some of the peculiarities of the M%adhi Prikrit ai^e 
distinctly observable, as we have seen, in some of the inscriptions of 
xis'oka, ill which it would be absurd to suppose an artificial language 
was used. And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the 
idea of using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make cer- 
tain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially when 
that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is natxiral, and 
this device is resorted to by writers in all countries. But it was 
probably more f 1*0111 considerations of propriety than liveliness that 
these languages began to be used by Sanskrit dramatists. For they 
are no less particular about such proprieties, and of even the so-called 
unities, than other nations. For one of the rules of the Ai't is that 
one act should not contain the events of more than a day. Similarly 
the minute directions about the use of certain Prakrit dialects in the 
case of certain persons are explicable. only on the supposition that the 
original idea was to represent in the drama a state of things actually 
existing in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no ques- 
tion whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the grammarians 
were really at one time spoken languages. But it is of course not 
meant that they were sj)oken just as we find them written, or that 
they were necessarily spoken at the time when the poets that use them 
flourished. The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as 
Sanskrit itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may 
be used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prfikrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction between 
the language of books and that of ordinary life; and probably the 
Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the vernaculars of the 
time faithfully. I must not omit to mention that Mr. Beameshas 
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CDBsiderobly modified liis opinion since lie -wi’ote the article from 
■whicli the above extract is taken, for in the beginning of the Introdnc«- 
tion to his Oomparatiye Grammar he speaks of the Prakrits as spoken 
languages, and attempts to account for the use of so many in the dra- 
matic plays instead of setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards the 
relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and endeavour to deter- 
mine that relation more definitely than we have done, Professoi’ 
Weber believes that in the Yedic times there were several dialects, 
and that by a fusion of these a coiumon language called the Sanskrit 
was formed, while at the same time the dialects ran on their course 
and formed the Prakrits. He says, “I incline to the opinion of those, 
who deny that the Sanskrit BhdshS,, properly so called, was ever the 
common spoken language of the whole Aryan people, and assign it 
to the learned alone. Just as our modern High German, arising out of 
the ancient dialects of the Germans, reduced what was common to all 
to universal rules and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all 
x-'ccolleetion of varieties; and Just as, on the other hand, these dialects 
while they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhlsha, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original (PrSkiita) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms of different provinces in the 
corrupt] on of which they pai‘t ioipated. The Sanskrit language and 
the Prakv'it dialects had, therefore, a common and simultaneous 
origin; the latter did not spring out of the former.*’ Professor 
Weber gives a few instances of Prakritisecl Sanslait words from the 
Yedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the developments of the 
Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these are from such works 
as the Upanishads, which must be assigned to a very late period when 
the language was in that confusion which we find in the Buddhistic 
G^th&s. ■ Fo%v if the development of Sanslcrit and the PrSkHts was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the w^ords and gramma* 
tical forms in th ese latter dialects are manifest corruptions of Sanskrit 
words and forms Professor W eber’s theory does not account for this 
fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beanies, who holds nearly the 
same view as the Professor. He says, ‘‘The idea of a common language 
is the creation of anoderp times, and the effect of the spread of literiij* 
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tee.” “Tlie most probable bypotbesis iSj that tlie Aryans from fcbe ear- 
liest times spoke many dialects, all closely akin, all baying the same 
family likeness and tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case 
mutually intelligible, but still distinct and oo- existent.’’ In a note 
we are told that tins is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect 
of the Yedic bymns was, be says, only one of these. Then “after a 
time the Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing a sacred language, by pi’eserving and 
reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Yedic tongue,” 
^^They seized on the salient features of Aryan speech as contained in 
-all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole,” They 
(the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contemporary with 
it, and they finally suiwived it. hTevertheless, Sanskrit is older thto 
the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it is true in two senses; 
fiivst, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar dialecis went on developing 
into new forms, while Sanskrit remained fixed and fossilized for 
ever.” The second is, that though Pauiiii, wlio is credited with this 
feat of constructing the Sanskrit language, lived when the early 
dialects were much changed, still among the Brahmans there was a 
traditional memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many 
words In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech , 
Panini would naturally use these archaic words in preference to the 
corruptions current around him, and thus the language which he, to 
a certain extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of anti- 
quated terms,” 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their tee 
worth, it is necessai^y that we should try to fix th® meaning of the 
word dialect, whioh is the source of some confusion, and -endeavour to 
form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little diflierences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect there are as many dialects as human beings. For just 
as no two" human faces are exactly alike, iio two men s^jeak 
exactly alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, 
and is fond of particular words or turns of expression. The 
principle of individuality is strong in human nature, but its 
eft'ects are coantei’acted by the principle of community, which guides 
the development of human life; and . the necessity of coiii.niuni cation 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform himself 
to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual diiferences come 
'to be minute and insignificant^ and hence the language of a Com- 
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iiixiiiity becomes practically cne language, eouHtltiited as 

conuutriiities gonerallj, Imij not necesBarily, are, tlioy are composed 
<.>f classes; and there is nut as iiiucli comioiinication between 
sopax*aito classes m within iJ.io limits of a cdass, and hence tliere 
cumo to bo chnsB langnages, or yariotios of speecsh. in the same 
oonuminity. There xnay bo many sucli classes; but the smaller ones 
may bo negkHitcfd, and we may distinguish between two large onesj 
geiunnlly (3a;llod the lower and the highcn% or the uneducated and 
educated classes, l-die languages of those diilor, that of the lower 
class being more subject to those laws of developmentj growth, or 
corruptio3i which I traced in the first lecture. Thus an nneducated 
.Englishman uses many such forms as ‘M knowed,*’ ^“'yoix says/’ foxuued 
upoxi the prevailing analogies; and his pronunciation of a good many 
words is coxTupt, as “genlman” for '^gentleman/’ “wot’^ for “what/^ 
*'gnvnex"” for * ‘'governor/’ &c. And in the same way the language of 
the Mar&thi, Gujarati or Hindi lower classes is not the same as that 
of the higher* But still the word dialect is not nsed in speaking of 
these two varieties, one principal reason being that the language of 
the lower classes is not ackxxowledged to have an indepondexxt exist- 
ence. Again, when a community comes to have a Hteratiii’e, the 
style that is used, as a rule, dilfei’s from the ordinai'y conversational 
style. There are certain words, tui-ns of expression, modes of 
construction, and even solitary forms which, though used in conver- 
sation, do not appear in books. Even these two varieties are not called 
dialects. The dialects of a language therefore or kindred dialects, 
as they xnay be called, are the languages of kindx’ed communities, 
which, while they possess a large body of common words and forms, 
have also many othei’s which are clilferent, though in most cases the 
roots fx^om w-liich these are derived are common to all. And accord- 
ing to the proportion in which tlie similar and dissimilar elements 
are mixed, the dialects ai^e more or iof§s disiaixt fx^om eacdi otlier. 
The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the causes 
that create dsitinct dialects. The laws of chaxige and development 
are always in opei-’ation in a language, in a changing condition of 
society, and the processes of destruction or disa])pearaiice of old 
woi’ds and forms and the construction or appearance of new ones, 
are constantly going on. Hence, when after the separation of men 
into distinct communities, communication between them is lessened, 
these processes go on in a varied and dissimilar manner. The 
Conditions of life in their new habitations may also be diiferexit, and 
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wlien they are so they ‘byrng about a Tariecl lingnistie deTelopnient. 
But tliougli tlie processes of destruction and construction are always 
going on in a language, they suppose that the society, whose language 
it is j is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conservative, 
and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian peasants 
of the present day have through a number of ages, though they pos« 
sess nothing like a literature, preserved a good many old Aryan 
w^ords and forms in a purer condition than all their European neigh* 
hours. So that even after men are divided into distinct communities 
it is by no means necessary that distinct dialects should grow up. 
They may or they may not. But the possibility of slight diferences, 
such as those which exist in the speech of the differ^ent classes of a 
community, ev^n, when the dialect is the same, is not denied. Now, 
if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have come into 
existence, these continue until by the development of civilisation 
and by political events kindr‘ed communities come to fox’m a nationi 
and then by increased eomintinication and the growth of a common 
literature these dialects are fused together, and one harmonious 
language is formed; though, however, in remote q^uarters they may 
continue to have an independent existence. The writers whom I 
have quoted pay exclusive attention to this fact, of which there are 
several instances in modern European history, the most notal^le of 
which is the development of the modern German; and lay it down 
as a iiniversal proposition which requires no proof, that in an early 
condition of society there must be a plurality of dialects, and there 
could be no such thing as a common language. This seems to be the 
opinion of Professor Max Mitller also. But if there was not one 
common Oiuginal dialect, whence are the common portion of the 
words and forms of kindred dialects, and the common roots derived ? 
And does hot comparative philology itself, in its comparisons and 
classifications, go upon the assumption that there was such a Ian* 
guage ? Thus then, since the creation of dialects depends on causes 
and the causes may not exist, it will not do to assume that there 
were several dialects in Vedio times without positive proof or even 
positive indications. Several independent Ai^yan communities or 
tribes may not have migrated into India, but only one. Or even if 
more than one tribe came over they may have been, like the Lithu- 
anian peasants, very conservative as regards their language. The 
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cdrciimstanees we know about the language of tlie period do not 
necessitate the supposition of a plurality of dialects. .BesidoSj if 
according to Professor Weber these oidginally existing dialects went 
on in their own isolated course as the idioms of different provinoes, 
and became the PHli and the Prakihts, we should expect to find niucli 
greater divei^gences between them, produced in the course of the 
many centuries that elapsed between the Yodic period and that in 
wliioli they were as we now find them. But the distinction between 
the dialects of the inscriptions of As' oka and even between the dif- 
ferent Prakrits is by no means great, and concerns chiefiy iiho 
pronunciation of individual letters. The plea of linguistic conser- 
vatism whioli I have before used in a certain case, cannot be bronglit 
in here, since those eaidy dialects resembling the language of the 
Vedas, as they must have done if tliey existed, were already very 
greatly eoa^rupted in passing into the Pfili oi’ the Prflkrits. Surely 
such very extensive changes as from the Yedic to the Prakrit form, 
if carried on in different provinces by different communities, must 
occasion very great divergences, greater even tban we find between 
the modern vernaeiilars. Por the degree of departure from tbe 
old Prakrits which these last exliibit is not so great as that wdiich 
the Prakrits do from the Vedie dialect. The divorgonce ought 
to be at least as great, but it certainly is not so, 

ISTow the way in which tlie supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this J — That the Pi^krits arose by a natural 
developm.cnt, while Sanskrit was created by the Briiluuans, and 
principally by PS-nini, out of tlie Vedic dialect, tlie Baiien.t po!iit<s 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from -wliich tbose in 
the Pralcidts are derived. And this also accounts for tlie existence 
of what Mr, Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskidtic element 
in tbe Prilkrits, by wdiich he probably means those few foinas that 
are not found in classical Sanskrit, but must be refoxved to the 
Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, though not found 
, either in classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the latter there are almost 
no instances which may be regarded as beyond the possibility of 
, doubt. But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Pi4krit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
. by piitting it down as an Aryan word Xiot foiind in Sanskrit, But 
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the elements indicated "by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, as dis- 
tiiigiiished from a conversational style, is what one can miderstaiul, 
hilt a langtiage which never had anything to correspond to it in 
ordinary vernaeidar speech, but is simply created, is inconceivablo. 
And if the creation of a sacred language was the consoious and 
deliberate aiaii of the Brahmans, and Panini resuscitated old or 
obsolete wordsp why did they or li.e not include in the new language 
all tlie iiinnnierable old obsolete Vedic words and granmatical hnuxis, 
which would have, from the very reverence that was paid to the 
Vedas, rendered tlieix’ invention more sacred j and why sliotild they, 
instead of doing so, have distinguished between a Ohlnlndasa or, 
Vedic, and Bhasha or popular, speech ? Aaid, if the inventorvS seiy.ed 
all the salient features of the popular dialects, would they have left 
a f e-w but striking V edic peculiarities in the popular speech , such 
as the absolutive in or f|ff, unrepresented in their new language ? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, ixi which tlie con" 
jugoiionsand declensions were reduced to fewer types, construct the 
innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verlx, the Perfects, the 
Aorists and the lost tezises or moods P And what must have been 
the basis of tlje incalculable Taddhita. iw nominal, andKiit or verbal 
derivatives, whioh have left but few traces in the Pr^kilts P Even 
the Vedic dialect is not calculated to a,d’ord much help. Por if the 
grainmar of the later Sanskrit had been framed by tlie eonsciuus 
inventors upon the model of the Vedic, the (leolensioiis, conjiigaBonsi 
and the derivatives woiild have beeii like the Vedic ,“ who:reas, m a 
inatlier of faci^, ihe diiferences are great, and some of those I pointed 
out in i.he Jirsi; leciure, Tliere remains tlie lliird alternalyivo, i.-hali 
there was a tradiilonal memory of these forms, But why should 
iliej have beoii committed to memory wlien there Was no motive P 
The sacred formulaB wliieli hfr. Beames says \vercM)rally triinsniitted 
do xiot, ii* tliey were the same as tliose iliat liave come down to ub, 
contain a. large number of bucIi forms ; ajid. if they \v ere different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas wore and are com* 
mittod to memory, tlui literally incalculable number of case forms, 
verbal fornivS, Taddhitas, and Krldants, in the absence of any general 
rules wdiich wore laid down afterwards, as the theory supposes, by 
tlio grammarian creators of the languages, it is thoroughly imiM^ssible 
to commit to meinoiy, -—•impossible, as the great author of the 
i\la.habhaHhya says, even for Indro^, witli B|vihaspati^ to liis teacher 
uiid a thousand culcsliul years lUmrig \vluch to leurn them. Of 
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course it is a different thing wlien they are current in, a language 
which one learns from his childhoodj though even in this case very 
few know all the words and forms which are current in their own 
country, and nearly all only such as they are inmiediately concerned 
with. And what is the evidence for the truth of this theory? 
Absolutely none is given. It is simply the vague feeling of an indivi-* 
dual or individuals, and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate 
weighing of evidence ; while it sets at naught the dearest evidence 
available in, the works of the grammarians themselves, wliich I shall 
presently adduce. The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and 
the contemporaneous development of Sanskrit and the PrSki-its 
derived from it, to accoixnt for which it w^as invented; is an impossi- 
bility. Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language, and 
assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not explain its 
genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects to Ixo derived 
directly from the Vedic juust explain tlie origin of classical Sanskrit 
in some such way as Mr, Beames has done ; there is no other way. 

DismisBrng feelings which we have been considering so long, we 
will for a time examine the reason or reasons, that are given for 
doubting the derivation of the PMi and the Prakrits from Sanskrit. 
Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali .Dictionary, 
states the I’elations between Sanskrit and Pali in the fullowdng 
lucid manner 

If we compai'G Pali with claBsicnl Sanskrit, wo iind tliat about 
.two-fifths of the vocabulary coxisists of ^vordw identical in form wifh 
theix' Sanskiit equivalents, m Wdga^ Bnddha^ ‘Middmf;, Nearly 
all the remaining words present a more or less late or corrupted 

form ♦^.Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust the 

PHH vocabulary ; but there remains a small though important re- 
siduum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do nut 
feel sure that PMi does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to bo explained through the 
allied Indo- Germanic languages. It x^esults from all this that Pi^Hi 
cannot be derived from Sanskrit ; both^ though most intimately com 
nectedj being independent corruptions of the lost Aryan speech which 
is their common parent ; but that PAli is on the whole in a decidedly 
later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adox>t a metaphor popularised 
by MaxMuIlerj stands to it in the relation of a younger sister.” Then 
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in a footnote he gives these Veclic forms in the P^li ; the infinitive in 
tam^ m MtavQ ^‘for doing/^ the ahsolutive or gerund in tncina, as 
* ‘having done,” These two terminations, however, occur only 
occasionally, the usual ones are the Sanskrit turn and 7yd The next 
two, tmassa, genitive singular of ayam^ and gonm)S genitive plural of 
go ‘*a cow,” I consider as made up hy false analogy, as I have 
already indicated; Umiam<^ genitive plural of 7n', is Bimilar* Then y/di 
from to know and meaniiig “one who knows;” d/yo, which is 
masculine in the Veda and in the P^Ii, while it is feminine in 
Sanskrit ; the Imperative first person plural in drriase as in yammmse^ 
“ I shall or may restraiii ^Hmsamase, “ I shall or may plough;” the 
Imperfect afcl of JmroH from the Vedic ahaL PMi has the Yedic 7^ 
but this is a sound natural Under ce?:tam circumstances, since we 
have it in MarA-thi and Grtijarati, and hulmm corresponding to the 
Vedic hiha. The Vedic Instrumental plural termination of nouns 
in ^ is retained in the Pali and also corrupted to a/i-d Prof essox’ 
Childers, however, thinks it is corxnipted from the Sanslmt ablative 
hhyas. I agree with those who derive it from the Vedic affix. To 
tliese may bo added the PrAkiit “he does,” in which there is a 
remnant of the fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth 
class; and alscx the afiix el abstract iiouns, while it is in 
ordinary Sanslmt, PrAkint possesses ?|jpf o corresponding to 
tlie FAlii^^f^ or and the instrumental affix 

Then in another note Px'ofessor Chiklers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy” or “great,” while Sanskrit Ixas though the appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative foriuB 3T%|5^ and IJTO. 
The is seen in the Greek word Barm and fratin grmir: The Po** 
tentiaV^^^ “let him be,” is also said not to have axxythiiig to 
(wre,spond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedic 
Bubjunotive or ^^5 or regarded as a corruption of for 

Sanskrit the though, dropped in Sanskrit being brought over 
by analogy from the singular of tlio other tensx'^s. Pie also givevS 
while Sanskrit has 'which is doubtful, and also “evexywhei'e” 
the in which corresponds to / in some Greek words. The PAli f% 
is the locative singular of the x'oot, the instrumental singular of 
which is preserved in the Sanskrit in &e* Of these 

the Pi4krits have ^ in such words as &c .3 an<l 

Here the question is x-edixced to a point. T%o-fiftlis of the 
words in the PAH are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in classical 
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Sanskrit hui exist in Teclic Sanskrit; and tkero are one or two wliicli 
exist in neither. The dialect then iTOin wliioli tlie Pali was corrupt-* 
ed or immediately sprang, granting for a inoment that it was diifer- 
ent from tlie Sanskrit, had two-fiftlis of its words exactly like tliosein 
Sanskrit, and tlie other three fifths from which the FtEi corrupt 
tions were derived were also exactly like Sanskrit., bat it con- 
tained tliese eiglit or nine forms which Sanskrit has lost. In other 
words, Pali itself, if we take the original forms of the corrupt tliroe- 
fifths of its words into consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for 
these nine forms. Is the dialect for this difference to be considered 
an independent dialect ? Is the distinction enongli. to entitle the 
Pali or its supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, tliat 
is, a language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speech, by a community distinct from that wliich 
elaborated the Sanskrit ? If one thinks it is, he may do so, and regard 
the Pali as a distinct dialect; but he must for the same .reason cu,t.i,™ 
sider Snrat GnjarAM and Alimedabad GiijarA,ti; Konika;ni Marilthi 
and I)ekkaiu Marathi; or the Marathi, Gujarati, English and any ot'lier 
language as spoken, by tiie miedncated classes of the pojinlatiun, a;iid 
as spoken by the educated, to be distinct dialects of the su.rae ancient 
speech. In the same community, as I liave observed, varieties of 
speech may or do prevail and must prevail, but the ilistinction be- 
tween them is not enough, to constitute th.ein distinct dialects; wlierc*- 
fore Sanslant and the immediate parent of the I*ali or tlie nncorrujit 
Pali must be considered as one language, ove.n though, the latter 
contained a- few more ancient forms; and if both were one, tin) PAIi 
must be regarded as a daughter of {Sanskrit and not its sisi-en Some 
of its few peculiarities it may have derived .from tlie spoken variely 
of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among tiie inferii.u.’ classes. 
It often happens that the lower classes sometimes retain an old word 
or form after it has been given up by those above them, whence it is 
likely that the Pali was conmpted from the language of tliose classes. 
And as a matter of fact it was for a long time the speech of the un- 
educated, as will be pi^esently shown. These observations apply to 
the later Prakrits also ; wherefore, if these derived langt.iages were 
spoken, that from which they were derived, u e,, Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

. And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evP 
dence tlmt Banskrit was a spokeji language. YAska in the Nirukia 

fi'eriueubly refers to tie Voclio dialect tmd to auotlier oaHoil Bliaelia, 
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tlie pectillaritieH of wMeli mentioned by bim cire obsei’Yable in clas« 
sical Saiislmt. Pituini in bis Gramma, r gives a good many rales wliicli 
are exclusively appliea,l)Ie to tbe dialect of the Vedas, to ■wbiob. be 
refers by using the words (Jhhandas, Nufamia, Mmitra, and BrahnaMa, 
and others wlriob are applicable to the Bbdsbd alone, but by far the 
bxrgest number of liis siltras have reference to both. Fow, since 
BbitebA, or the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguisbed from the 
dialect of tbe Vedas, it must l)e tlie language in use a,t ' tbe time 
wl'ion those writers lived* “ Bbiisbd,-V aB used by is a proper 

name, but in later Sanskrit it accpiired a generic* signification and 
siieant language generally. Tbe root from wbicb the word is derived, 
Bigrdbas “ to speak,’* wberefore the original sense of the word as a 
proper noun must have been the ^^speecld’ or *dlie spoken language.** 
And, because tliis was its signification, it afterwards came to denote 
^‘^explanation?’ W ben we ask for aia ex.plana,tioii of something tbof 
is obsoure and unintelligible, wbat we mean is that the sense sboiikl 
be expressed to us in the ordinary language of men, a language that 
we' c?an understand. I’lius sucli u> ■, sentence as 
means “wind) is tb(3 Vernacular of an expression similar 

to “ wbat is the bbigdisli of it F 

Pduini refers certain points expresBly to popular usage. Be 
gays til at the iia-mes of eountries are convontional, and no gram- 
matical analysis sbould be given of tbom, because it is bctitlous; 
these Blioiibl be used as we lind them used. Bimilarly be says 
graanimu’ianH should not iiiake rules to teach Bixcdi things as these:— 
Tliat the two vv(.um!s of a. eoinpouud ex tbe tiling denoted by 

ilie ])rimdpal word as (pialified by the sonsiv of tlie subordinate 
word; 0,8 for instance, a (lomponnd “a king*’ and 

’•‘'a man”, clocks not denote “a king,” bnt man,” and not “man” 

but as' cmiuo.ctM wUh a hlng^ L e, a king’s man o.r officei’; and 
that the base and tlie tennination exprosB the sense of the tormina- 
tirni as quaiilliul liy that of tbe base; as signifies not 

a cliibl, jind noli a child alowe ])ut a cliild an CAymiej'ded u ix 

U'pagai’B\cdnki' Por tb.0 /signilicationg of woxals are to, 'be learnt' 
fi'om usage* , 

In the introductioxi to the MabMdiasbya Patan tells ns that 
some persons in bis or KUtydyana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unneceBsary* For said tbejq ‘^ Vedie xvords or fomiiB 
wo know from tbe Veda, and those ciirrent in popular usage from 
that usage; grammar is useless.” Now the grammar wbicb is tbuB de« 
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dared nseleBS is the grammar both of the Vedio and classical Sanskrit j 
and the dapreoiatoi's of the science profess to derive a knowledge of 
the first dialect from tlie Vedic hooks, and of the second hot from 
other hooks hnt from popiilai’ nsage. Hence Sanskrit mast have 
bean in the times of those two grammariane a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before yon in the first lecture, you will remember tliat the objector 
(ov pufvaj^al^slmi) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, cex'tain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammariaixB, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are employed. 
The principal teacher {Suldlidntin) does not deny the facts, but 
refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, where he 
may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is evident 
from the whole passage, that Sansfa’it was then a spoken language 
though some of its verbal foi'ms had fallen into desuetude. I have 
also shown that the language was considerably changed between 
the times of Paiiini and Mty^yana, and called the Sahskrii t^^^^ 
prevailed when PHnini and Y^ska fiomushed. Middle Sanskrit, and 
that which was current in the time of Katyayana Classical Sanskrit. 
Isfow these changes from the one form to the other could not have 
taken place if the language had been dead or petrified into a merely 
literary language. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so difficult 
to believe that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declensionB and 
conjugations are considered too compli eated for the lang aage of 
everyday life, it must not be fox-gotten that such a fact did not pre- 
vent the ancient languages of Eui-ope from beconlmg spoken 
guages. And this objection would do eq^iially well against *the Vacli0 
dialect, which, or others like which, are x-egarded as the vexmaculax'S 
of their times, and which are richer in inflexions than the later 
Sanskrit. Then it is held that the artificial x-egularity of SaiiBlcrit 
makes it improbable that it should have bean a vernacmlar, Where 
is this artificial regularity ? On the contx-ary^ it is tlie absence of 
regularity that renders its grammar so difficult a:ud ooniplicaited. 
There is a freedom in the choice of words, expressions, and forms. 
In every department of its grammar there are innumerable optional 
forms5 nouns and verbal roots are often declined and conjugatecl in 
several ways. One same root in a good many cases forms its special 
tenses in more ways than one^ and in the nomnul derivativeB, t.'he 
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verbal cleriTaMyes, tire fomation of tK^ and the nses of 

eases and tenses there is a freedom wbich some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect grani'' 
marians in the -world, who observed all the facts of their language 
and laid them down as unchangeable facts, and it is this which gives 
that langaage a stiffened appearance. Then the Samdhis or euphonic 
fjoinbinations of letters, which are necessary in Sanskrit, are 3?egardod 
as inconsistent with the eharaetei’ of a spoken language. It is, however’, 
not denied that such combinations are observable in all languages, 
and patieularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in 
vSanskrit there is a regiilarity or iiniversality about them which is 
not found any where else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a preposi^ 
tion with a root is alone necessary. Between different wox’ds it is 
optional, which means that it was, on occasions neglected. How 
Samdlii in the same word is necessary by a law of nature. The 
Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus 5 and this is a characteristic of most 
of thn modern idioms also* Some languages, such as our Pri^krits 
and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the euphonio eonx- 
bination of consonants in the same word is necessary even in Latin; 
as in rex rs reg-s, scriptus sss soxib^us, cinctum=s:cmg-tiim, laotum as 
leg-turn, tractum from traho, though the li like the Sanskrit ^ stands 
for an original ghi d and i combine to form an . 9 , as defendo, de* 

fensumj sedeo, sessum; claudo, claxxsum; &o. Fx*epositxons ai’e really 
parts of words, and hence by the same law they also must form one 
harmonious sound with the initial letter of the word to which they 
arc attached; and modern vexmacukrs have got cox’ruptions of the 
coixibined words, which shows that they must liave beexi used ixx those 
foxms in the colloquiar Sanskrits Sk. Pr. M. Sk* I 

Prv<|Sff|^% H, Sk. M. &e, ] 

How, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has been , 

carried to axx extravagant extent by latex’ w^riters, but PItnini allows 
oxily certain forxnations of this nature. Thes© grew ixp as indepen- 
dent wox’ds in the language, and hence, in the matter of Samdhi 
wox’e treated like other words. In the spoken language the eu- 
phonic eoxxibinations we have been considering were not consciously 
made, but the words themselves acqiuired those fornis by habitual 
use in the same manner as in other tongues. The grammax’iaixs, 
however, diseovered and laid down these rules; and the practice of 
usijig them in books even in oombining different words^^ 
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ground, tlioiigli, liowever, many insktioes in •wKicli tliere is no sncli 
Samdlii ai^e foii 3 id in tlie ItiliA-sas and iLe Fm4nas. But if in col- 
ioqnial speeoli. siioli a coraTbination was not possiWo, tlxe grammainans 
do not enjoin that it should he made/ and very probahly it was 
not Blade. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial tiso of 
language can generate, have been preserved, not bo much in the 
literature, as by the grammarians. Simh is one expressive of an 
intensive or excessive action, composed of the Impeimtive second 
person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form of the 
same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or number; 
as lit. '‘eat, eat, he eats,” o. eats much, p: ffim 

'‘do, do, he does,” t. e, does much. This expression exists in 
Mariithi and is considered so colloquial that no MarMii grammarian 
has noticed it, as mt W ^ in which, as in Sanslmt, 

anclj^ are forms of the Imperative second person singular. 
A similar expression is used when several actions are attributed to 
the same agent; as m Wf: “eat 

rice, drink barley water, devour Med grain, in this way he fills his 
stomach”; which in Marfithi is ^ ^ mt wMl 

this case the Indicative should signify a general action of which tlie 
Imperatives denote the species, and we may have hero “does” 

instead of Similarly those innumerable expressionR 

consisting of a form made up by adding ^1^, technically to a 
root, preceded by a noun, and of a verbal foxun of the same root 
must bo colloquial; as "holds by the hand,” 

“he perishes,” *‘eats a stomachM,” 

^^mk f% “I will eat as I oat (as I like), what have you 

to do with it ?” &c. Etymologically &c. are accusa- 

tives, and they may in these cases be called cogiudio aetriisativas, ancl 
the expressions somewhat i^esomble such ones in English, as “ run a 
race,” “walk a walk,” “die a death,” &c. The compounds 

&c. meaning “a scuffle in which there is a brandiBhiiig of 
sticks and seizing each other by the hair;” and a great inany others 
made up of Imperative forms of verbs, or of a verb and fts object, 
which are used as nouns, are of a nature suited for the purposes 
of, a light conversation; as 

the rule here,” “ ‘eat and drink’ is tlia rule here,” 

"'take out and give’ is wliat takes 
place in the house of that bountiful man,” "be is ope w ho 
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constantly says, ^strike the sheafs of corn”V^^I^ ‘come, 

Tfyelcome to thee' is the practice”, &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
K^tyayana and Patahjail. In the Mahfihhiishya there are seyeral 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a 
corruption of Sanslait. Tlmss in the comment on the Vartika 
BMdhe S^ahdmiJiasmnhm wo are told, with reference to 
the (piestioBj whether words are cxmted or exist of thein^ 
selves, that P^nini’s rules suppose that they ai^e not created 
hut exist of themselves; and so is the relation ‘between them 
and the things they denote, f. e, their power of expressioiij 
uncreated and self-existent; and, according to anothei^ interpretation 
of the Ytoika, the things also which words denote are so. How is 
it known that all these are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of 
the world or in ordinary life men think of certain things and use 
words to express them; they do not set about producing words before 
doing so. But this is not the case wdth tliose things that are 
created and not self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with 
an earthen pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, *‘Make a 
pot foxmne, I have to do something by its means.” Kow, ifhe kas 
to use words, he does not in the same way go to the hotise of a 
grammarian and say, '^Make words, I want to use them'V 
inmiediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. ‘Well then, if word>s are to be taken from 
ordmary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the SUstra [grammar] does ? ‘‘Tlie Sastra lays down a restriction by 
obsserving which a man may attain x^eligious merit. It does what 
othei" Hastiras inordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible to 
satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that one 
shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig; and the object is, that 
he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious merit. In 
the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that, while it is possi- 
ble to expresB one's meaning by using correct words or incom/ect 
words, correct ones alone which it teaches should be used to secure 
tlie religious merit arising thex^efrom.” After this follows the dis- 
cussion translated in the first lecture; and then we have another of 
whichthefollowingisaportion:--- 

Puiiv. Does religious medt ai^ from a knowledge of correct 
'Words or from their use ? 

Sid. A¥hat is the difference P 
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PuRV. If you say x^eligious merit ax4ses fi*om tlieii' knowledge, 
religious demerit also must arise, Por ke, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect If merit results 
from the knowledge of those tliat are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that ai^e incorrect. Or greater demerit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the numlber of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. Poi* the corrup- 
tion of one correct wo3*d are manifold; as, for instance, tlie corrup- 
tions of the correct word % are Trr«f!?#5|qi Ac. And 

the Eishi also indicates (in a pas>sage which is quoted) that the 
restriction as to cori'ect W'Ox^ds concerns their use [and not know*^- 
ledge]. 

Sid. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from their 
use [and not from knowledge]. 

PuRV, If from their use the whole world would obtain heayonly 
felicity. 

Sid, And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavexdy felicity ? 

PuRY. Ko, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any eiforf;; siicli effort only as 
is fruitful should bo made. If you get the fruit witlioiit any eifort, 
the eifox^t is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in the vstudy 
of gi^ammar, «*. e. of correct words. People use some coiTcct words at 
least without studying gTammar, and, if etexuial felicity results from 
the use of such >vords, they get it without making the eifort of study- 
ing the subject.] 

Sid. Why, verily those wlio make the effort will krgely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity, 

PiiRV. That the fruit does not follow the eifort is also ati ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the eifort ai-e seexi to be incompetent [in the use of correct “words], 
while others, who have xxot, are competent; wherefore it is possible, 
the fruit, e* lieavenly felicity, may not follow, 

StD^- Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PuRV. From what then? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, Uiat they are correct, 
derived from a study , of the Stora. 
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And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incoiTect wordvS or corruptionB, though there wore men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar^ And this is 
the state in which niox^e or less all languages are at all times; and 
even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will he 
seen how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they 
teach iiotliing that does not exist, they do not create words, but 
separate the coimect ones from such as are incorrect. But 
what did Patanjali consider to be the standard of coiTeet 
Sanskrit, who was it that spoke the language coxTectly, and in 
whose speech were corruptions observable ? This is clear from 
another passage at the beginning of the third pMa of the first 
chaptei* of the MahabhMiya. Patahjali intei’px^ets the sutra 

(I, iii, 1.) in a manner to yield sucli a connotative definition of 
a dluitxx or root as this, that a dhStu is that which denote>s action 
or being. Then a question is liaised, if this is the way to distin- 
guish a x"Oot why should a list of x’oots be given; in other words, if 
we have got a connotative defixiition, a definition by enumeration 
is not wanted. In this case thex’e is a difierence of opinioxi between 
Kiityiiyana and Patanjali, 

Piiav. If you have given a connotative definition now, emi- 
meration should not be made, i, e. a list of roots >should iiot be given, 

Sii>. It BhoTild be made. 

Puav. What for? 

Sri). The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bliu and others 
Bhould be made fox' the purpose of excluding nouxiB (pratipadi’ka) 
and the vei'bs that begin with If the roots are not 

actually enumerated, xxouns also wdiich express action or being may 
come under the connotative definition. In the same way it will 
extend to roots used in ordinary life, wduch are not Sanskrit, such 

PiiBV* What verbs are those which begin with ? 

Sio. 8(^1% axid And eivameration should also he 

made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory lettei's and accents 
of x’oots may be made known; i. c, that one may know what the 
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aceents and inclicatory letters of roots are. It is not possible to 
know the accents or indicatory letters itnless the roots are exminorated. 
[Anubandlias are certain letters attached to roots to denote some 
conjngational or other peculiarity belonging to them.] 

PuBV. Now those roots whose accents ax^o capable of being 
inferred, u e., are and wliicli hare ixo ainibandliasj but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it, [ A e. When those 
roots wliicIi have the accent are enumerated, it xxiay be in- 

ferred that the rest have the other or accent.] 

Sid. Even those should be enumerated m oi’der that 
and othei's [i. e., corrupt Sanskidt roots] may be exoliided. 

Hereupon Patafijali disagrees with K^tyS^yana and says:— 

Pat. No, and others will be excluded, ^ because the 

usage of tlio educated or J^islitas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sishtas must be necessarily refexTed to in other cases evenj for 
instance, in order to exclude the altei’ed foxuns of those roots that 
are eimmerated. For in ordinary life tliey use for and 
for [The sense is, that since in gx^anmiar we follow^ the msage 
of the ^islitas or educated, these verbs and aiid 

also for and j%% fox' ||% which are not used by tlieni will 
necessai'ily be excluded from our connotative definition^ hence fox' 
the purpose of excluding them enumeration is iiot wanted. ] 

. Now, is a coiTuption ' of ' the ■' Sanskrit 

of and of Mm, being replaced by ^ far asm,, mA 

of f ^5 and of These and such other coaTuptions were 
in use at the time, but Pataaijali clearly lays down that they were 
not used by the Sishtas or educated people, and tlmwfore they be*^ 
longed to the laaiguage of the vulgax'. Now nil theBe I’oots are 
found in the PMi in these very forms, being, however, 

but the reading in the MSS. axacl the Poaiares lithographed 
edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also of the cornipbiotis 
of the word ?ff given by our author, wo ind yf|^ in Professor 
Ohxldera’s Pali Dictionary, and i||U| the masculine of Thus 

our grtomarians recognise one language 03ily, the Saiiskrit, axul 
these words and forms which are found m the Pali they assign to 
the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
! Sishtas were that . spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
^ . studying P4mni?s grammar, and whose usage was the standard of 
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correctness. P4mm*s Sutra VI. iii, 109, lays down iliat such words 
as should he regarded as eorrect in the form in •which they 
are npaduhia^ ?*. c., used or tittered; the changes in them snch as 
the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of their 
forms do not ohey any general rules laid down by him, hnt still the 
words es^hihiting those changes should be taken as correct, just as 
they are used. hTow the PurTapakshin raises the question, 

PnET. What is meant hj upadislifti ? 

SiB« Uttered (used). 

PuRV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Stp. The root ‘dis^’ signifies ‘uttering.’ One utters (uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus ii^adhlita, 

PuEV. By whom upadhhht ( uttered or used) ? 

Sn>, By the Sishtas* 

PfiRT, Who are the ^ishtas ? 

Srn, The graanmarians. 

PuRV. How so ? 

Sii)i The chai^acter of a Sishta is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sllstea) ; and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar], 

PuEV. If a man is made ^ishta by the science, and Jthe soiexiee 
depends upon a man’s being bishta, this is reasoning in a ciroie. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is A^islita, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of the 
Sishtas, ] 

Sid, Well, then, the character of a Sishta is conferred upon 
one by the coujitry in which he lives and by his conduct. That sort 
of conduct must be associated with residence in Ary^varta alone (lit* 
that sort of conduct must be in Ary §,varta alone). 

Puiw. Which is Aryivarta ? 

Sid. The country which is to the east of the Adars^a, west of 
Kalakavana, soiith of the Himalaya, and north of the P^riyfea. Those 
Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up riches 
(lit. -who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), who are 
not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without any e:fort 
are eonversant with a certain branch of knowledge are the worshipful 
^ishtas, 
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PfmY» Tf, then, the BiBlitas are an aiitlioriiy as regards lan- 
guage, wliat function does tlio AshtMliyilyi (Pilnmi’s grammai*) per- 
foriU’P 

SfD. The pui'pose of tlxo AslitMliyfiyi is to enable us to find out 
tlie 

PuRV« How is it possible to find out the {^isldus by nieans of 
ilie AsbtMliyfiyt P 

Sib. a student of tlie AsbiAdby^yi finds a man wlio lias not 
studied the book using words just as tlioy are taugbt in the 
AshtM^y-^y^* thinks, Verily, this man possesses some 

good luck or innate nature by means of which, though he has not 
studied the AslitMhyA-yi, he uses words just as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he kuo-ws other words also’’ [not taught in the 
AshtMhyfiyi, such as ]. Tims, the puiYOse oi the Ashtd- 
dhyUyt is to enable one to find out who is a »^ighta [ in order that he 
may refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by FS-uini, blit still are coxTect]. 

Here then w^e have the oleai^est possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the Yernacnlar of holy or respectable Brahmans of AryHyarta or 
Northern India, who could speak the language correctly without the 
study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned by Patanjali 
win oh was composed of ooi^reot and incorrect words, that is, a dialect 
like the Pfili, must, therefore, have been the Ternacuiar of the other 
classes* And this is what you may say even with regard to tlie 
modern vernaculars. Who is it that speaks good or correct MaraUit ? 
Of course, Bx^ahmans of culture. The language of the other classes 
is not correct Marathi The word »^is}ita may be translated by a 
man of education or cultime;” axid this education ox* culture has, since 
x'emote times, been almost confined to Brahmans, Thus the dialects 
of the inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali were the vernaculars of the 
non-Brahmanic classes; but a greater importance must evidently 
have been attached to them in the times of Af^oka than is now as- 
signee! to the MarAthi of the non-Brahmanie classes, since they are 
used by him in the inscriptions. They ai'o, howovei*, not recognissod 
as independent languages by our grammarians who treated them as 
we treat the Mai^ibi of the lower classes; but they were in -use and 
bore the same relation to Sanskrit that low Max’fithi does to high 
MarMhi, the English of the lower classes in England to the speech 
of the higher. And the English of the lower classes contains, as xve 
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lio.Ye seeiij a great many sxieli graniiTiatical forms as I knowed, ” 
and ‘* ymi saysj ’’ alongAwit'b otliers tbat are correot. 

It IB on aeeonnt of tbe mixtnre of siicli correct words and foms 
witli otlaers tliat were ineorrect that tlie P4Ii wag not regarded as an 
independent dialect. The case was different with the PnMcrits. 
They assmned a more settled and feed oharaoter, and were used 
over a larger ax^ea, and thus caine to he considered and treated as 
separate languages. But the propagatci^s of Buddhism, who, like all 
teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to the lowex* or un* 
educated classes, soon raised this speech into importance. They wrote 
their religious works in it, and in the coui'se of time it hecame their 
sacred language ; hut it is unknown in India as an independent 
tongue. Prom these passages in the Mah^bli^shya, therefore, it is 
clear that it is.by no means true, as is genex’ally supposed, that Sans* 
krifc had ceased to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The 
turn varieties of speech existed side by side; but as eduoation and 
cultoa retrograded the niimber of Sanskrit speakers gradually de- ^ 
cimsodjUnd tlie lower vaiiety went on spreading itself over a wider 
area, and developed into the Prakrits. 

Tliis contempoi’aneous existence of the Sanskrit and the F411 
n-nd the Pr&krits as tlie spoken languages of two classes of the com- 
munity explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts that we 
noticed before. If when the P^i arose Sanskrit became a dead lahi 
guage, it could not infiuence the grammar of the low dialects. 
Though words from a language that has ceased to be spoken may be 
adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar remains intact. Even a 
living language, if it is foreign, -does not affect it. But we have seen 
that the gradual disappearance of verbal forms is a phenomenon com- 
mon to both Sanskrit and the Px4krits, and that the latter derived 
some grammatical forms from the former, *wliicli they did not poBsesB 
when they were in the stage represented by the PMi. This could 
not have been the case if the twm languages, Sanskrit and Pdli, lm<d 
not existed as two varieties of the varnacular of a homogeneous com- 
munity, The fact that Sanskrit wmrcls are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difficult of recognition and are set down as Besyas by the native 
grammarians, while others can easily be ti^acecl to their original 
forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that are greatly 
cwrupted were early adopted into the language, and remoyed from 
Biibsequent influence. Most of the others, that exhibit only the ordi- 
nary changes, are such as denote elementary notionB, and must there* 
38 ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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fore liave been adopted as early as tlioso of the first soi*t* Biitj be- 
cause they were sucli elementary words, tliey -wei^e heard a^gain aitfl 
again in their original forms as nsed by the higliex-* classes ; and thus 
a farther corruption was prevented; and they exhibit only such 
changes as wex’e necessitated by the vocal habits of the Prakrit 
speakers. Another fact is the use of Saxisfexdt for the higher cha- 
racters 331 the plays, and of Prikrit for women and the lowox* ones. 
This supposes that when the idea, fix’st oidgiimted, and for a consider- 
able period snb.seqnent to it, though not aftexwax^ds wheii dramatic 
plays were wxntten more according to amla than with a view to exhi- 
bit any existing state of things, women, and persons in a low condi- 
tion conld understand Sanslmt, but not speak it. It was the same 
with Sanskrit then, as it is with MariAthi, for instance, now. A 
C}ntpS.vjii or MS^lvani womaix speaks in her ow3i dialect when con- 
versing with an educated Max4tlu\ but understands the standard 
MarA,thi that he uses, though she cannot speak it hereself. And 
this is the case every where ; a pei’son in a low condition mxdersta,ndB 
what is said to him by one belonging to the higher classes, but can- 
not himself speaklike him, and must use his own variety of the 
language. Thus then at the time, when tlio eaidiost Sanskrit 
dramatic plays wai^e wintten, that language snust JiavD beeji in 
veimacular use to such an extent as to be intelligible to tixieducated 
pei\sons. And that educated dramatic charact ell's do actually speak 
it shows that those whom they repx’esent used it in 3'eal life. Again, 
tlxe dramas were composed to entertain an audieaice, and were actually 
acted. If the audience did 3iot mxdex’stand Sanskrit, as %?ell as 
Px^^krit, the poet defeated his own pmi’pose by iixakmg some of his 
characters speak in that language. 

Sanskrit w^ent on gradually losing giwnd, tlie numbex" of those 
.• who spoke .it grew smaller and smaller, and after a- time .it ceased 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary eoncerns of life, though even 
now Pandits caxTy on their clispixtatiosis in it. Bxit at alltmes it has 
been acting the pax^ent to the veimaeulars and adorning and enricliing 
them. The ancient PrA.krits borrowed e\wythi.ng froin it wdien it 
■was in vexmacular use; bxit the moderns mostly adopt such words as 
express abstract notions. There is, however, an apjiarent difference 
in tlio manner in which the borrowed words wei’O treated by the 
FrAkrits, and are treated by the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word 
when used by a Px'*^krit-s|)eaking person was changed according to 
his habits of pronunciation; but in modeim times it is preserved in a 
state of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern 
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limes tlie educated classes as well as tlieir uneducated ‘bretliren speak 
tlie yernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly* But the lattex’, and often women ‘belonging to the former, 
corrupt it* Kow the Prftkrit was, as I have shown, for a long time 
the language of precisely these persons. It is their pronunciation 
that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and poets* Ixx some 
provinces in modern times even the higher classes mispronounce the 
Sanskiut words adojited into the vernaculars, and also in reading 
Sanskrit books, But in the printed books the correct orthography 
is used. As I have observed in a previoiis lecture and at the 
beginning of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers 
have come down to their modern descendants; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. Hence a 
Sanskiut word in these days is not corrupted in exactly the same -way 
as in ancient times ; and thus we get what are called modern Tadbha- 
vas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and the Bangali cannot but pronounce 
Sanskrit#!^ as and the Hindustani as #rw, or the average 

Qujai4ti, the Sanskrit word as and ^ as so did his old 
Prakrit ancestors. It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit 
corruptions of Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by 
their continual use for a number of ages, but were due 
in a good many cases to the vocal peculiarities of the men 
that used , them. Most of those words that represent 
only the ordinary changes are words of this class, A c. the 
carruptions aimply represent, as I have above observed, the 
transformation which they underwent in the mouth of a Pi^krit 
speakex\ At all times Sanskrit words have been coming into the 
popular languages, but in old times they were pi’onounced in a 
manner natural to the men of those timOvS, and thus became Prakrit 
words; and now they are pronounced in some cases in the same 
manner, but in a great many in another, and thus they becomo 
modern Tadbhavas ; while the educated classes often, though not 
always, pronounce them correctly, and thus we have modern 
Tatsamas. This is the wniy to account for the fact that there ax^a so 
many pux’O Sanskrit words in our vernaculars, while tliere were 
but a few in the old Prdkrits; and we need not connect their intro- 
ductiidn with the expulsion of Buddhism and the selfish schemes ^ of 
the Brahmans, with which it has nothing to do, as is done by one 
writei*. 

Wo will now try ' to fohm soEie idea of the chroiiolo^ 
Idstorical causes of the several linguistic cliangos w'o have noticed), 
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Tlie later or cksBical Sanskrit is in tlie Banio pliojietic condition as 
tlie Vedic dialect from wHicli it spraiig; and it long succes- 

sion of centuries spokeii “bj the Indian Aryans. If it was so, the 
corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or low 
Sanskritj as it maybe called, must have been due to the vocal 
peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated the classical 
from the Yedic Banskrit, The universal assimilation of conjunct 
consonants which, we observe in the PMi could not have proceeded 
from the same community that eoxild speak Sanskrit with ptadty* 
And such an exteuvsive assindiation wo find in the Italian which was 
foi’med out of the Latin spoken by the^ k classes of the ancient 
Eoman population by the barbarian i-acee that overran the country. 
As remarked in the opening lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid 
and extensive when one race learns and adopts the language of 
another. The PA,li corruptions, therefore, represent the nianner in 
wliich a foreign race pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And 
from such history as we can glean from Sanskrit literature we 
know that the Aryan race when it emigrated to India came in con- 
tact with other races. After a time some of these were incoipo- 
rated into the Aryan community, and foiuued its fourth order, known 
by the name of Budras. As long as these Biidras were in a thoroughly 
degraded condition and remained distinct from the other three 
orders, their speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the 
latter. But after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, 
principally by means of intermarriages which must have extensively 
taken place, since some Indian law-books allow thorn 

under certain cmcumstances and others prohibit tliem; so tliat the. 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is tliat the 
Kshatriya and Yaisya orders do not exist, and i-hat all those wliu arc 
not Brahmans are Budras. But there arc indi(,aiti{.»,us tliat even 
Brahmaiihood did not escape pollution. .As tliis combination |)r(j«. 
ceeded, the Biidra corruptions of the language came into prominonce, 
and after a time such a language as the Pilli became the ordinary 
speech of the uneducated. By the time of Asoka, we may suppose, 
the so-called Asishta or uneducated people, who spoke the inct,irrect, 
or corrupt language, comprehoiuled among tliem the greater portion 
of the military, trading, and cultivating classes. Professor Cliilders 
is of ojiinion that there a;re no Des^ya or iion-Aiyan words in the 
PMi,’ But the Prakrits do possess some at least; and you wdll remem- 
ber that they exhibit other phonetic clumges of whhdi the chief is the 
elisioh of consonants. Up to the time of As^oka and even to that of 
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Patanjali these phenomena are not observable in the popular speech; 
though they may have existed in the speech of tlie very lowest 
classes. It, therefore, appears that, when this amalgamated commu- 
nity, with Sanskrit and P&li as the two formvS of speech prevailing 
among the liighei' and the lower classes, spread over different parts 
of N’orthern India from the Himalayas to the southern coniines of the 
M.ard;tha eonnky, they came in contact in the provinces witli other 
races which led to the further coiTixptions we Iiave been speaking 
of; and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their own 
.words, ■ 

Patahjali lived in the middle of the second century before Christ 
and king Asoka in the middle of the thii'd. Between P atari jali and 
Katyayana a pretty long time must have elapsed, since in the 
Mah^bh^shyA various readings or emenclations in a few cases of the 
Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimes their interpretations ; 
as given by other writers; so that a sort of literature must have 
grown round the Y^irtikas. I am, therefox^e, inclined to accept the 
popular tradition which refers KAtyayana to the period of the 
ISTandas, to about the first quarter of the fourth century before 
Chiust. Now we have seen that in the time of this grammaxuan the 
Sanskxit language assumed a diffei’ont form fx’oin that it had in that of 
Paiiini; and by the time of Patahjali vexy great x^evereiico had come 
to be paid to this last author. Pox' in giving the uses of graanmar 
the author of the Mahabh^shya says that it is the duty of a Brahman to 
stxidy the Yedas along with their or illustrative SUkiras y and j 
of the six cwgas grammar is the chief. Patanjali is not likely to yield j 
this honour to any other than Pdnini^s grammar. To account for ] 
these and some of the other circtimstances noticed by Dr. Goldstiicker ^ 
we must place Patiini about four centuries before KAty^yana, o. 
refer him to about the 8th century before Ohrist. Yaska must have 
Eourished a short time before him. Though 'the PMi or an idiom ■ ; 
very close to it was the language of the uneducated classes in the 
times of KAty^yana, Asoka, and Patanjali, still its forxnation must be 
dated some centuries earlier, since in its verb it repi'esents wdiat I have \ ; 
called Middle Sanskrit or Sanskrit of Ydska and Panini. Tilska notices ( 
local varieties of Sanskrit words, and gives one or two instances, but | 
makes no ailusion to any apabhraiais^as or oonnptions, though from / ; 

the nature of his work he may be expected to do so; while KrUy%ana ' ; 

a iid Patanjali mention tlieni frequently^ as w e h ave seen . Even if 
they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been iusigaificant 
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and uiiimportanfcj and did not entei' into the speech of any class of 
the Aiyan society to any appreciable oxioiit. After his time, 
howevoi', i. o, about the seventh or sixth centu3.^y B> 0., the cdaboration 
of the Pali, or low Sanskrit as it might be called, began in a decided 
manner; and the language continued to be Bpoken up to the time of 
^Patanjali. Till then it did not speoiftcojly assume a Prakrit form, 

' though in the jjiscriptions of Asoka some of tlie characteristics of a 
later PrAkrit, the Magadiii, were developed, as we have seen, in 'one 
province, vex'y likely Magadha itself. The J?rAfcrits must have begun 
to be formed about tliat time, but they tlid not tlion attain any 
distinctive cliaracter; and the vernacular speecli probably did not 
finally leave the Pali stage till a vcx^y long time aftei*wards. About 
the time when the inscriptions in the cavO'tomxdes were composed, 
the PAH was, as I have stated, a sacred and literary language. The 
longer and more impox'tant of the in scri lotions are therefore in that 
language. But in a good many of the sixorter inscriptions, especially 
of private ijidividuals, we have words exhibiting PrAkrit charaoteris- 
tics5 The growth of the specific PrAkfits, therefore, must be. 
referred to the early centuries of the Christian era; and Ave may 
therefore infer that about the time our first dramatic plays wcro 
written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 
the people whose representatives use them in those works. 
Aboxxt the sixth or seventh century the Apxibhrailisa was developed 
in the country ixi which the BrajabhashA prevails in modern times; 
or, if the speeches in that dialect contained in the foiirtli Act of the 
Yikramorvasi were really composed by Kalidasa, which, as remarked 
in a former lecture, we Ixave the gi*avest x^easons for doiibtijig, its 
growth must be assigned to a somewhat earlioxv pm?iod, Dapdin 
mentions the Ax>abhramsa, and a good many verses from his 
KAvyadarsa are found in YAmana’s AlamkAi'avi'itti; and if this , be 
the same YAmana that lived at the court of JayApida, king of Kasmir, 
who reigned from 751 A. 0. to 782 A, 0., Damlin must have 
fiourished before the eighth ceiituxy. The modern vornaciilars seem 
to have begun to iissume a distinctive character about tlie tenth 
century. In the copperplate inscription containing the name 
of BhAskarAoharya, dated 1128 8aka or 1206* A. 0., which I once 

^ for 
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mentioned beforeg Marilthi appears in its specific cliaractei^j and so 
also does Hindi in the work of Chand, who fiouinshecl about tlie same 

.time.. ■ .... . 

AVnd now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the oonrse of 
these lectures to .do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have already 
paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject wddo, and I wm 
eojiipelled to compress a great many facts into a small space, but in 
spite of this end though I frequently omitted large portions of 
what I had written, the lectixres were long and tedious. I am, there- 
fore, obliged to you for the honour you have done me by your pre- 
sence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my thanks are spe- 
cially due to those who have attended the course throughout. 



